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SHIPS AND SEAPORTS FOR AFTER-THE-WAR TRADE: I 


CARROLL K. MICHENER 
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form, is as rapidly as possible get- 

ting back into “civies.” The great 
highways of the world, both land and wa- 
ter, are being swept clean of war vehicles 
and warlike traffic, and the great ports are 
being cleared for action. The war kept 
many of them idle, strained and expand- 
ed others beyond all normal expectation, 
and some it practically created. 

The choked industries, the starved pop- 
ulations, and the languishing business en- 
terprises of the world long have been 
crying out for relief; and the overworked 
ships and locomotives must bend them- 
selves with vigor to a vast programme of 
new and old business. 

Development of some of this activity 
must await the decisions of the peace 
table, and must be subservient to the new 
ideas that shall govern the vexed econom- 
ical problems of the nations, but huge 
preparations are already being made. It 
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is well known that German after-the-war 
plans were well matured long before the 
struggle approached its finale. The com- 
mercial interests of the allied and neutral 
nations are not idle, and the United States 
must step off with the rest. 

In many respects this country finds 
itself with distinct advantages over all 
others for entering the new race for com- 
mercial prizes. In ships, the United 
States, so impoverished before the war, is 
immensely rich. A continuance of the 


war-time merchant marine programme 
would result in overtaking British sea- 
carrying The 


against the submarine has left the United 


supremacy. campaign 


States a vast heritage of ships, and forced 
upon the country the necessity of formu- 
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lating a definite and adequate merchant 
marine policy. 

The German government ended the U- 
boat campaign on Oct. 25, 1918. It had 
failed to starve England and to prevent 
the American army from_ reaching 
Europe. Furthermore, it had been able 
to effect a net reduction of only 1,811,584 
gross tons in the world’s shipping. The 
output for the world during the third 
quarter of 1918 exceeded the losses from 
all causes by nearly half a million gross 
tons. 

The world’s needs, however, have in- 
creased, and it will be long before ade- 
quate shipping facilities have been sup- 
plied; the shipbuilding programme of 
America will in large measure make up 
this requirement. Sea carriers have been 


severely taxed, and will require extensive 
overhauling. For many months a large 
portion of them must be still devoted to 
the military and naval services. At best, 
therefore, the rehabilitation of commerce, 
and its expansion to the greatly increased 
figure necessary, will not be rapid. 

Distribution of the shipping losses oc- 
casioned by the war has tended equally 
with shipbuilding activities to bring Great 
Britain and the United States nearer a 
The net 
losses in gross tons of the greatest suf- 
ferers from the U-boat were: Great Brit- 
ain 3,443,012; Norway, 1,205,000; France, 
522,000; Italy, 515,000; Greece, 330,000; 
Russia, 213,000; Holland, 183,000; Den- 
mark, 181,000; Spain, 153,000; Sweden, 
137,000. 

A British White Paper on merchant 
tonnage and the submarine, just issued, 


par in the sea-carrying service. 


(Continued on page 332.) 
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The Harbor at Copenhagen, Denmark, Whose Paralyzed Sea Trade Is Beginning to Revive 
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Rouen, France, Turns from War Traffic to the Sea Trade of Peace Times 
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A Glimpse of the Harbor at Bergen, Norway’s Principal Ship-Owning Center Havre, the Second Port of France, Was One of Britain’s Great Military Bases 
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GOOD ADVICE 

The Northwestern Miller is impressed 
by the sound reasoning advanced by one 
of its advertisers, the Fleischmann Com- 
pany, in discussing the subject of house- 
hold versus bakers’ bread-making. 

Considering the question, “How long 
will it be before women quit baking at 


“home?” it says: “Analyze the primary in- 


dustries of the country. ‘You will find 
that woman stopped weaving cloth when 
she could buy better. She stopped mak- 
ing her own and her husband’s_ clothes 
when she could buy better. We empha- 
size the word better, because costs really 
had but little bearing on the change.” 

The point is well taken; it is not a 
question of cheapness as much as it is 
one of quality and taste. The reason the 
housekeeper persists in making her own 
bread does not materially involve the 
question of economy, where doubtless bak- 
er’s bread has the advantage; it is be- 
cause she likes the kind of bread she 
makes, 

It is an axiom in successful trade to 
give the customer, not what the seller 
wants to sell, but what the buyer wants to 
buy. As this advertiser truly says: “Size 
and eye appearance are important and 
will sell one loaf, but repeat orders are 


u what count, and are directly the result of 


a final judgment that is passed when the 
bread is eaten and the taste and nourish- 
ing qualities are measured. Make the 
character of bread the housekeeper and 
her family like to eat, and improve upon 
it with the means that every good baker 
has at his command.” 

The reason why, in competition with 
the housekeeper, the baker does not make 
the progress he should is because he in- 
sists upon selling baker’s bread; that is, 
a distinct and different type of loaf from 
the home-made variety. This may be an 
excellent and a perfectly wholesome bread, 
and it may be cheaper; nevertheless, if 
the object is to put an end to home bak- 
ing as being unnecessary as well as waste- 
ful, the baker’s competition must meet the 
household loaf on its own ground and 
beat it there, not on ground chosen by the 
baker himself. 

The housekeeper, when she turns from 
baker’s bread, which, under war restric- 
tions, was infinitely better than her own, 
and reverts to the home-made loaf, defi- 
nitely challenges the baker’s product, not 
on account of its price but because of its 
character. 

The obvious course in order to win back 
this trade and hold it permanently is to 
make the kind of bread the housekeeper 
likes, and make it better and as cheap, if 
not cheaper. When the housekeeper un- 
derstands that the same bread she spends 
her time in baking can be bought ready- 
made, she will cease baking her own 
bread, as she has long ceased weaving her 
own cloth and making her husband’s 
clothes. This is the line of least resist- 
ance in the conquest of the household bak- 
ing trade; consistently followed, success, 
if slow, is absolutely certain, whereas if 
a different standard is stubbornly held for 
baker’s bread, if it is to be maintained as 
a thing distinct and different from the 
household loaf, the mere price at which 
it is sold will never prevail to overcome 
the householder’s prejudice. 
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MORE LEGAL UNIFORMITY 

At the recent. conference of bakers in 
Chicago, President George S. Ward, of 
the American Association of the Baking 
Industry, touched briefly on one of the 
difficulties which today faces the entire 
trade, and which can be successfully over- 
come only by wise and efficient co-opera- 
tion. “We are not here,” he said, “to 
agitate for legislation, but we believe in 
being prepared with something construc- 
tive as a means of meeting or heading off 
unwise legislation which. may be present- 
ed through avenues of state legislation 
and municipal ordinances.” 

Whatever dissatisfaction may have been 
felt at some of the specific rulings of the 
United States Food Administration, there 
has probably not been a single baker in 
the country who has not found the system 
of federal supervision and regulation 
preferable to the uncertainties and vaga- 
ries of state and municipal direction. The 
mere fact that a single set of rules ap- 
plied everywhere, and with equal force, 
had a vast stabilizing’ influence, and did 
more than anything else to bring the 
whole trade together. The problem of one 
was the problem of all, and the erratic 
conduct of state legislatures and munici- 
pal councils was no longer to be appre- 
hended. 

The withdrawal of the Food Adminis- 
tration rules has passed the controlling 
power back to the bodies which originally 
enjoyed it, and it is not to be expected 
that either the states or the cities will fore- 
go the pleasure of making regulations for 
the baking industry. To a considerable 
extent, this is entirely proper; as Dr. 
Barnard, federal food administrator for 
Indiana, pointed out at the Chicago con- 


- ference, such a measure as the proposed 


Indiana sanitary law will benefit the bak- 
ers both directly, in its effect on their 
plants, and indirectly through stimulating 
public confidence and good will. 

On the other hand, the bakers of many 
states and cities have had disastrous ex- 
periences with unreasonable law-making. 
The ordinary state legislature or city 
council is guided far less by intimate and 
exact knowledge concerning business mat- 
ters than by political expediency; it is 
quite capable of insisting on measures 
which run directly counter to sound busi- 
ness practice and, in the long run, to that 
very public welfare in the interests of 
which they are ostensibly enacted. This 
has been the experience of the past, and 
there is every reason to believe that, unless 
the baking industry is better prepared 
now to meet the situation than it used to 
be, the old evils will little by little creep 
back. 

The individual baker is in no position 
to fight against legislation adverse to his 
trade; he can do little except suffer in 
silence. An appeal to the public rarely 
accomplishes anything, for the reason that 
the public knows even less about the 
business principles involved than the law- 
making bodies; and, furthermore, the 
baker is likely to find his plea discredited 
from the start by the charge of self- 
interest. Admitting, as he must, that 
some degree of legal regulation is desir- 
able, he rarely has any specific programme 
formulated to propose as a substitute for 
such ill-advised laws as may be deter- 
mined on. 






No one can as yet estimate how long 
the influence over local legislation- as- 
sumed during the war by the Food Ad- 
ministration is going to last; but in the 
past eighteen months it has brought about 
a previously undreamed-of uniformity in 
the laws regulating all industries con- 
nected with the food supply. It is not 
likely that all this will be at once de- 
stroyed; states and cities will proceed 
slowly in departing from the federal 
standards and regulations. In this lies 
the great opportunity for the baking in- 
dustry. Working through its national 
association, it can keep a close watch on 
local legislation affecting its welfare, and 
can use its collective influence in favor of 
uniformity and sound business practice. 

For example, a certain city is consider- 
ing an ordinance which would enforce 
rules at variance with those of the Food 
Administration, differing from the gen- 
eral custom of the trade, and manifestly 
injurious to the bakers affected thereby. 
The local men would probably be power- 
less to prevent the enactment of such an 
ordinance; but if the matter were prompt- 
ly referred to the national organization, 
and that body were to point out, both to 
the city council and to the public, the 
failure of the proposed law to conform 
to the general custom, and its lack of 
harmony with the rules adopted by the 
Food Administration, it is altogether 
probable that it could either be defeated 
or materially modified, 

The bakers, in common with the mem- 
bers of every other great American in- 
dustry, have had more than enough of the 
vagaries of local regulations; and, after a 
period of dealing with a single responsible 
body, they will be most unwilling to go 
back to the days when every state legis- 
lature and city council was a law unto 
itself. The Food Administration, by 
establishing a single set of rules, has given 
them an unparalleled opportunity; and 
the American Association of the Baking 
Industry has a chance for service of im- 
mense value in keeping alive and active 
the spirit of uniformity in the laws under 
which the bakers must operate. 





CO-OPERATION NECESSARY 

The first annual convention of the retail 
bakers will be held in Chicago on January 
28 and 29, under the auspices of the as- 
sociation known as the Retail Merchant 
Bakers of America. This organization 
will undertake, in behalf of the retailers, 
the same helpful and valuable service that 
has for so many years been performed for 
the wholesale baker by his association, and 
its success in so doing will, of course, 
depend upon the response it receives from 
the class to which it especially appeals. 

The problems of the retail baker which 
will be discussed at the forthcoming meet- 
ing are different from those of the whole- 
saler, and are of sufficient importance to 
justify the exercise of the highest intelli- 
gence of which the trade is capable. The 
argument in favor of co-operation for the 
common good is so strong that it cannot 
be successfully combated. In these days, 
the man who imagines he can flock alone, 
that he is sufficient unto himself and that 
he does not need to seek the friendly 
counsel of those engaged in thé same busi- 
ness as himself, disregards the evident 
tendency of the times, which is distinctly 
toward mutual improvement. 

The elevation of the standards and the 
advancement of the prosperity and well- 
being of the wholé is the vital concern of 
the individual, who, in turn, is benefited 
himself while he helps benefit others. To 
hold back from movements designed to 
better an entire industry is to pursue a 
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short-sighted and illiberal policy which, 
in the end, invariably reacts upon the in- 
dividual himself. 

The attendance of retail bakers at this 
convention will doubtless be large and 
representative. If those directly interest- 
ed respond with the enthusiasm expected 
of them, the retail bakers of the United 
States can easily effect a national organi- 
zation that will adequately represent them, 
and they will discover that the lasting 
advantages which accrue from such an 
association are most desirable and valu- 
able. 


APPLYING THE LESSON 

The bakery trade, like every other 
American industry, has learned from the 
war many things which it would never 
have acquired from an unbroken period 
of peace. It has found out how to do 
many things which it had previously re- 
garded as utterly impossible, and it has 
abandoned many practices which it had 
come to believe as unavoidable as the 
Old Man of the Sea. It has proved what 
it can accomplish through co-ordinated 
and wisely directed effort, and thereby 
contributed directly and materially to 
the national welfare. 

It remains to be seen whether the les- 
sons learned in time ot war are to be car- 
ried over into the days of peace. The 
rules and regulations which guided or 
forced the bakery trade toward many of 
its most salutary reforms have, in many 
cases, already disappeared, and the im- 
mediate cry was one of joy at returning 
to the good old conditions. Many of the 
wiser bakers have seen clearly that such 
a return is by no means altogether de- 
sirable; but with the restraining hand 
of the government removed, the bakers 
must choose for themselves whether they 
will profit by their experience, or revert 
to all sorts of troubles from which, tem- 
porarily, they have been rescued. 

Chief among these is the tradition of 
a fixed selling price for a loaf of bread. 
Baking history has moved fast of late, ~ 
and already it seems a long time since the 
bakers were arguing themselves into bank- 
ruptcy by endeavoring to prove that a 
loaf of bread must cost five cents, ir- 
respective of the cost of what went into 
it. Today the price of bread is estimated, 
as it should be, on the expense of produc- 
ing it, but only a few years ago the five- 
cent tradition appeared to disregard ab- 
solutely anything so irrelevant as fluctua- 
tions in the price of wheat. Until the 
miller undertakes to sell a barrel of flour 
at a fixed and unchanging price, regard- 
less of what it costs him to make it, the 
baker cannot reasonably accept an iron- 
clad selling price for his bread. 

Just now, with the government guar- 
anty for wheat still operative, the danger 
of reverting to the old and evil practice 
regarding bread prices seems remote; but 
some day, by whatever machinery the 
authorities may bring it about, the cost 
of flour is coming down again. Then there 
will be a clamor for the five-cent loaf, and 
plenty of bakers will heed it. A reduc- 
tion in the price of bread proportionate 
to such decreases as there may be in the 
cost of materials and manufacture is, of 
course, to bé desired from every stand- 
point; but if the bakers ever get the five- 
cent habit again, the inevitable resulting 
misery is their own fault. The remedy 
is simply in a general educational cam- 
paign, undertaken now, before the trou- 
ble begins, to prove both to the bakers 
and to the public that the cost of bread 
can be no more permanently fixed than 
the cost of butter or eggs. 

Enough has already been said about the 









stale bread nuisance to make further 
comment unnecessary, except for this: 
that any baker who revives the custom of 
accepting returns of stale bread is di- 
rectly injuring the whole trade in his lo- 
eality, and, in the long run, bound to 
bring disaster on himself. With the back- 
ing of the Food Administration, the bak- 
ers found little difficulty in maintaining 
the proper practice with regard to stale 
bread returns; it is their clear duty to 
continue it, now that the regulating force 
has been withdrawn. 

When the use of wheat flour substi- 
tutes was made compulsory, the baking 
industry faced such a crisis as it never 
before had known. Many of its members 
were absolutely unacquainted with the 
proper methods for handling substitutes; 
they had baked bread successfully for 
many years in one way, and the order to 
abandon it and do something they did not 
in the least understand seemed ruinous. 

In this emergency, the leaders of the 
industry saw the immediate and urgent 
need for education; the bakers every- 
where, and particularly the smaller ones, 
must be taught how to meet the new and 
difficult conditions. The educational cam- 
paign which followed was extraordinarily 
successful; the housewife, unable to com- 
pound anything really edible from the 
substitutes placed before her, turned help- 
lessly to the baker, and he, with such in- 
struction as she could not possible se- 
cure, provided her with bread which was 
as good as could possibly be made under 
the circumstances. 

The need for education in the baking 

industry has not ended with the war, any 
more than it has with any other trade 
which is really alive. Both in the tech- 
nical aspects of bread-making and in the 
business features of merchandising, every 
baker has something he can learn. The 
need of many bakers for instruction in 
cost accounting, for example, has fre- 
quently been demonstrated. The experi- 
ences of the past two years have not only 
produced a need for education, but have 
shown, through the vigorous and efficient 
work of the leaders of the industry, how 
this need can be met; it remains to be 
seen whether the bakers will continue 
steadily along the road on which they have 
started so well. 
‘ Such work as this can be performed 
only through close co-operation, and it is 
here, above all, that the lesson of the 
war is most worth studying. Competi- 
tion is normal and healthy; it keeps busi- 
ness alive, prices reasonable, and men 
alert; but when competition degenerates 
into the mere desire to cut a competitor’s 
throat, even if in so doing every one con- 
cerned suffers, then it is the most ruin- 
ous of trade evils. In the years before 
the war there was far too much of this 
sort of competition in the bakery trade, 
and too little realization that the good of 
the individual depends, in the long run, 
on the welfare of all. 

Of late the bakers have of necessity 
worked together, and the excellent re- 
sults have demonstrated the value of so 
doing. Now, however, it is freely said 
that the period of competition has re- 
turned. This should not mean the slight- 
est weakening of the bond of common in- 
terest which holds the bakers together. 


They should unite, whenever possible, for’ 


every legitimate purpose that will further 
the interests of the trade as a whole. The 
national, regional or state associations 
should be supported whole-heartedly, and 
employed in any work that will properly 
and effectively increase the efficiency of 
their members, and lead the consuming 
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public to use the largest possible amount 
of baker’s bread. 

The greatest danger in any effort comes 
from the following reaction. The bakery 
trade has shown its ability to meet new 
conditions, and to play its part in the 
nation’s work by changing its methods to 
conform to them. Now that the pressure 
from without is removed, the lessons may 


be either remembered or forgotten. The 
leaders may safely be counted on to do 
their share in continuing the work which 
has been so well begun, but the real action 
must come from the rank and file. The 
best hope for the future of the whole in- 
dustry lies in the baker who is determined 
to profit fully by all that the past years 
have taught him. 








REPORT ON RULES INTERPRETATION 





Millers’ Committee Accepts Many of Interpretations Formulated by Original 
Millers’ Committee—Report on Other Matters Laid Before Divi- 
sion of Enforcement—Committee Emphasizes Entire 
Fairness of Enforcement Officials 


The report of the special committee of 
the Federation appointed at the Chicago 
meeting held Jan. 7-8, and consisting of 
L. E. Moses, chairman, Frank Kell, B. W. 
Marr, George S. Milnor, D. E. Stott and 
J. B. McLemore, was given out in a 
Federation bulletin dated Jan. 20. 

The first paragraphs of this bulletin re- 
cite the history of the committee, as fol- 
lows: 

The tentative construction of rules and 
regulations, reached by the Milling Divi- 
sion in conference with the Division of 
Enforcement, governing millers’ activities 
during the regulated period, was submit- 
ted to the Millers’ National Federation 
committee at a meeting in Chicago, held 
Jan. 7 and 8. It developed, in a discus- 
sion by the committee, that the majority 
of the adjustments made were satisfac- 
tory. In some instances the construction 
agreed upon was clearly not in accord 
with the spirit of the rules, and excep- 
tions were taken to such constructions by 
a majority vote of the committee. 

It was developed by further discussion 
that certain vital points were not covered 
by the adjustment reached between the 
Milling Division and the Division of En- 
forcement, and in view of these differ- 
ences it was deemed advisable by the gen- 
eral committee of the Millers’ National 
Federation to appoint a subcommittee of 
six to discuss these matters with the Divi- 
sion of Enforcement, and present to them 
the views of the general committee on all 
of the points at issue. 

A conference with the Division of En- 
forcement was arranged for Jan. 15 at 
their office in Washington, and the sub- 
committee now submits its report of this 
conference, together with the construction 
of rules accepted by the general commit- 
tee at the Chicago meeting. 


Constructions Agreed Upon 

The next section of the report gives the 
text of those constructions agreed upon 
by the Milling Division with the Division 
of Enforcement, and approved by the 
general committee. These constructions 
are exactly as published in The North- 
western Miller of Jan. 8 (page 143) under 
the following subheads: Inventory and 
Advance Sales; Sacks; Depreciation; Per- 
manent Additions to Plant, Replacements, 
Betterments and New Construction; One 
Per Cent Fee to Grain Corporation; Sal- 
ary Based on Percentage of Profits; In- 
come from Investments Not Connected 
with Milling; Reserves for Period of Non- 
Operation; Donations; Profit Allowance 
on Percentage of Grind. 


The Committee’s Constructions 

The third and last section of the report 
gives the text of constructions agreed 
upon by the general committee and pre- 
sented to the Division of Enforcement 
by the subcommittee,—in other words, dif- 
fering from the interpretations as formu- 
lated by the Millers’ Committee and pub- 
lished in The Northwestern Miller of Jan. 
8. The full text of this section of the 
report is as follows: 


JOBBING 


The additional allowance for retailing 
or jobbing obtains only where actual serv- 
ice is performed. The privilege is not to 
be used as an evasive method of selling 
all flour to a jobbing department, where 
an actual jobbing service has not been 
performed. The origimai ruies caii for a 
segregation of the jobbing and/or retail- 
ing business from the regular milling busi- 
ness. Where such segregation did not ac- 
tually occur at the outset, the privilege of 
adjusting its accounts to a proper Taste 
was extended by the Food Administration 





in a special circular issued May 15, 1918 
(MD-1310). 

(In view of the fact that a number of 
millers operated jobbing and retail de- 
partments and actually performed the 
service of a jobber and of retailer without 
securing a Jobbing license, being of the 
opinion that such operations were cov- 
ered by their millers’ licenses, the question 
was asked as to what the attitude of the 
Division of Enforcement would be toward 
such practices. 

(Continued on page 336.) 





DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


Flour Dull—Mills Holding Up Prices—Some 
Cutting on Spot Goods—Millfeed 
Demand Light 

[Special Telegrams to The Northwestern 
Miller—Quotations subject to confirmation.] 

Cuicaco, Itt., Jan. 21.—Flour prices 
are far from being adjusted or showing 
any indication of a steady range. As soon 
as the announcement was made that the 
Grain Corporation would release wheat, 
the possibilities of a more extended busi- 
ness with the southwestern mills seemed 
possible. Their quotations of late have 
been exceedingly high, due to the pre- 
mium on wheat; even today the range 
from most southwestern mills for 95 per 
cent grades is $10.35@10.60, in sacks. 
Some mills in the Northwest are excep- 
tionally low as to values. Sales have been 
made here, principally to bakers, at $9.55, 
bulk, for 95 per cent grades, and some 
of the 100 per cent flour as low as $9.25, 
bulk. An average price for 95 per cent 
is $9.90@10.15, in sacks. 

C. H. CHatten. 


Puiaverpnia, Pa., Jan. 21.—Flour 
dull, and prices favored buyers. Quota- 
tions, to arrive, per 196 lbs, packed in 
140-lb jute sacks: winter straight, west- 
ern, $10.25@10.50; near by, $9.50@10; 
Kansas straight, $10.50@10.75; short pat- 
ent, $10.75@11; spring short patent, 
$10.60@10.90; patent, $10.45@10.65; first 
clear, $9.20@9.75. 

SamvuEt S. Daniets. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 21.—Flour market 
dull, with prices easier on soft wheat 
flours. A fair inquiry is reported, but 
only a light car-lot business passing. 
There is a fair demand for wheat feed 
at about steady prices; other feedstuffs 
dull and inactive. 

Peter DERLIEN. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 21.—The entire 
flour situation is unchanged. Demand 
slow for mill shipment. Some business 
at second hands, but only at concessions 
of $1 or more from mill quotations. De- 
mand for millfeed slow at unchanged 
prices. Lower market for corn products, 


with slow demand. 
Louis W. DePass. 





CANADIAN PATENT FLOUR 


Millers Permitted to Make Patents for Ship- 
ment to Newfoundland and West 
Indies Only 


Wiyyirzc, Man., Jan. 20.—(Special 
Telegram )—Canadian millers, after a con- 
ference at Ottawa, have been given leave 
to make patent flours for shipment to 
Newfoundland and the West Indies. 
Flour for all other markets remains at 
the standard 74 per cent extraction agreed 


upon for this crop. 
A. H. Batey. 





January 22, 1919 
THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT 


Production of Flour at Milling Centers—Per- 
centages of Activity of Mills Compared 
with Maximum Output 


The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two weeks, 
with comparisons, in bbls: 

Jan. 19 Jan. 20 


Jan.18 Jan,11 1918 1917 








Minneapolis ....274,966 297,265 283,925 274,690 
| SSeS CBBe Bets acecks- occc'es 
Duluth-Superior 8,900 18,725 25,230 11,410 
Milwaukee ..... 11,300 2,800 errr 

WEED. «sos oe 302,050 327,167 323,155 286,100 
Outside mills*..183,750 ...... 146,120 116,515 

Ag’gate sprg.985,800 ...... 469,275 402,615 
St. Louis ...... 28,200 31,000 26,000 36,000 
St. Louist ..... 48,000 51,900 44,600 55,000 
Buffalo ........ 128,950 135,650 84,200 99,500 
Rochester ..... 9,100 6,700 ....%. 9,300 
Chicago ....... 21,250 22,250 18,250 22,250 
Kansas City.... 55,500 57,000 63,500 54,500 


Kansas City!...206,976 221,236 216,976 194,685 


Omaha ........ p Re we eee ree 
TOIGG ..ccccve 24,144 25,590 23,300 34,300 
Toledof ....... 38,888 43,667 45,480 69,665 
Nashville** .... 96,917 86,453 55,724 88,245 
Portland, Oreg.. 30,255 37,5687 29,867 ...... 
Seattle ........ 19,130 23,355 38,510 20,980 
Tacoma ....... 19,370 19,665 38,775 33,740 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 

Jan. 19 Jan. 20 
Jan.18 Jan.11 1918 


1917 
Minneapolis ...... [ 3 57 65 53 
Be, POR ccwsseecse 65 80 e* de 
Duluth-Superior .. 25 52 70 32 
Outside mills* .... 60 71 67 53 
Average spring... 51 65 59 50 
Milwaukee ....... 63 15 33 se 
oe 56 61 52 71 
Bt. EOWisf .cccecee 62 67 58 7 
| Se 77 81 57 60 
Rochester “s...0... 49 36 kis 40 
GER ccc ericue 75 85 61 83 
Kansas City ...... 68 70 77 76 
Kansas Cityt ..... 52 54 75 64 
CNG. 6 gotscccece BO 60 ‘ ep 
SEED Ceegst rcs ot 50 53 49 72 
ci Tee 50 51 53 73 
Nashville** ....... 50 48 39 62 
Portland, Oregon.. 74 92 90 Be 
ee i, MOLEC E TE 40 49 80 51 
BOCOMS, 2c cicwscee OB 34 68 59 
\.. . SEoeee ere 60 57 61 58 
Minnesota-Dakotas 61 65 59 50 
Other states ...... 57 57 61 60 
Flour output for week ending Jan. 18 at all 
above points shows an increase of 3 per cent 
from week ending Jan, 11. 
*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 


side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

*Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 





Manitoba Farmers Meet 


Winnirsc, Man., Jan. 18.—During the 
week ended Jan. 11 the Manitoba Grain 
Growers’ Association held its annual gen- 
eral convention in Brandon, Man. ‘The 
debates were highly instructive, and re- 
sulted in some very definite resolutions on 
Canadian political and social affairs. 

These included a resolution in support 
of the political platform of the Canadian 
council of agriculture, which declares for 
a general reduction in the Canadian cus- 
toms tariff, free trade in farm machinery 
and implements, a graduated increase in 
the preference to Britain reaching extinc- 
tion of duties in five years, acceptance of 
the United States reciprocity offer of 


1911, and further approaches to free 
trade with the United States. 
Another resolution provides for co- 


operation with labor unions, returned sol- 
diers and other similar bodies in political 
and other matters. 

The convention voted in favor of a bone 
dry liquor law for all Canada. 

Another resolution demanded the ex- 
tinction of all titles in Canada. This 
agrees with general public opinion on the 
subject as expressed in the Canadian par- 
liament over a year ago. 

A. H. Bamey. 





Nominating Committee Named 


Cuicaco, Ir1., Jan. 20.—The following 
have been appointed as a committee to 
submit nominations for the presidency of 
the Millers’ National Federation: G. A. 
Breaux, chairman, Louisville, Ky; Charles 
L. Roos, Wellington, Kansas; Henry M. 
Allen, Troy, Ohio; W. L. Harvey, New 
Prague, Minn; J. W. Ganong, Portland, 
Oregon. 

C. H. Caren, 


cpio abate. 
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GOVERNMENT WILL SELL WHEAT 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





Reserves in Terminal Markets Will be Sold to Mills—Advancing Premiums 


in Southwest Cause Grain Corporation to Act—Government 
Price, Plus Carrying Charge, Basis of Sale 


High premiums and the crying need 
for wheat in the Southwest have at last 
convinced the Grain Corporation that it 
would be well to release to mills some of 
the wheat carried in store in terminals 
for government account. This is wheat 
that was accumulated as a reserve to carry 
over into the next crop year. The exigency 
that caused the creation of this reserve 
has passed, however, and it is felt that 
there is no good reason why at-least a 
portion of this wheat should not be sold 
to mills at this time. 

Government stocks are being carried at 
such points as Chicago, Toledo, Cleve- 
land, St. Louis, Kansas City, Omaha, and 
Minneapolis. Grain officials in Minneap- 
olis, however, do not believe that local 
stocks will be affected by the changing 
policy, at least not at this time, for the 
reason that, notwithstanding the light re- 
ceipts, mills are not absorbing all that 
is coming into this market, and the gov- 
ernment has to step in and buy a little al- 
most every day. There are approximate- 
ly 30,000,000 bus of government owned 
wheat in store in Minneapolis. 

The wheat will be sold to the mills at 
the government basis, plus carrying 
charges from the time the wheat was 
stored until released. It is estimated that 
the carrying charge to date on the wheat 
in all markets runs from 10 to 14¢ per bu, 
but a uniform rate of 12c has_ been 
adopted. 


The Chicago Meeting 


Cuicaco, Inu., Jan. 20.—Means and 
methods for allocating the winter wheat 
held by the Grain Corporation of the 
Food Administration to mills at St. Louis, 
Kansas City and middle Missouri River 
points were worked out at a meeting of 
zone agents, elevator interests and mill- 
ers at Grain Corporation headquarters 
here Saturday, Jan. 18. Millers want the 
reserve stock of soft wheat held by the 
government, and desire to secure the 
qualities most suitable to their milling 
requirements. 

There was no change made in the pre- 
mium to be paid, which is, as announced, 
12c over basic level for red and white 
winter, the red being most desired. Hard 
winters and springs are not needed to 
the same extent as red winters, and the 
government does not expect to sell them 
at the same premiums. 

Distribution is to be from the six mar- 
kets having stocks of winter wheat, main- 
ly from Chicago, St. Louis, and Kansas 
City. It was decided to base allocations 
of wheat on the milling capacity and re- 
quirements, so that the reserves can be 
secured by millers at points where the 
demand has been most insistent. St. 
Louis millers, for instance, said they 
wanted 1,700,000 bus. 

To get at the total requirements of all 
millers who need soft wheat, it was de- 
cided to send blank applications to all 
millers to be filled out by them, showing 
their requirements for February, these 
applications to be returned by Jan. 27. 
When all are in, the total quantity needed 
can be determined and allotted according 
to the supply. Subsequent requirements 
are to be arranged for later. 


MR. CROWELL’S STATEMENT 


Frank G. Crowell, acting head of the 
Grain Corporation during the absence of 
Julius H. Barnes in Europe, who presid- 
ed at the meeting, said an erroneous im- 
pression has gone out that there is to 
be a reduction in wheat prices for the 
1918 crop on the part of the government. 
This he wished to have denied. “You can 
say for. me,” he said, “that there must 
not, cannot and will not be any change in 
prices for the 1918 wheat crop. As to the 
1919 wheat crop, that is before Congress.” 

In a general discussion of the wheat 
situation, Mr. Crowell said he was unable 
to state how much of the visible supply 
in the United States has beet sotd for ex- 
port, or how much more Europe will 
take, as that is to be determined upon at 
conferences being held at Paris and Lon- 
don. The entire programme for food dis- 
tribution will be finished within a week, 
and Mr. Barnes, who sails for New York 


Jan. 22, will be able to give it out when 
he arrives. 

: * #*# 

A number of southern and southwest- 
ern millers, as well as elevator men from 
the various cities where wheat is to be 
sold, were here Saturday, to plan for 
handling the business for the Grain Cor- 
poration. They were greatly pleased over 
the change in its attitude toward them as 
to selling wheat, but the elevator men 
wanted to know how it is to be moved. 
All went away satisfied. 


WORLD’S WHEAT SUPPLIES 


The world’s available supplies of wheat 
Jan. 1, as compiled by the Daily Trade 
Bulletin, were 452,922,000 bus, compared 
with 271,008,000 last year, and were the 
largest known. ‘The increase in Decem- 
ber was 13,870,000 bus, compared with 
a decrease of 51,047,000 for November, 
and a reduction of 16,099,000 in Decem- 
ber last year. Stocks in the United States 
were 167,508,000 bus, compared with 
175,066,000 a month ago, and 51,190,000 
Jan. 1 last year. Canadian stocks were 
63,748,000 bus, against 55,388,000 last 
month, and 37,968,000 last year. Stocks 
afloat for Europe are 35,496,000 bus, or 
almost double those of the previous month, 
and comparing with estimates of 30,- 
000,000 last year. 

C. H. CHALLEN. 


Result of the Meeting 


On Jan. 20, as a result of the Chicago 
meeting, the following bulletin was issued 
by the Grain Corporation: 

In view of an emergency existing due 
to light stocks of wheat available in cer- 
tain localities, the Food Administration 
Grain Corporation has determined upon 
the sale of wheat to mills from its reserve 
stocks at a price f.o.b. car 12c over the 
basic price for each grade in each market 
from which orders are filled. 

All shipments will be made as quickly 
as possible. In the event of mills’ inabil- 
ity to take delivery as fast as tendered, 
it is understood that any expense result- 
ing will be borne by the mill. 

Shipping market certificate of weight 
and inspection final. All shipments sub- 
ject to demand draft. 

Mills preferring to have an agent ac- 
cept delivery for their account may so 
arrange, and the Food Administration 
Grain Corporation will be governed ac- 
cordingly upon receipt of written con- 
firmation from the mill and from said 
agent, 

The Food Administration Grain Cor- 
poration reserves the right to fill any req- 
uisition by shipment of No. 1, 2, or 3 
grade of the class specified; and in the 
case of hard winter wheat to furnish 
either dark hard winter or hard winter 
wheat as same may be available, in the 
same proportion as the stocks are to the 
total requisitions. 

Distribution will be made from the fol- 
lowing markets: Chicago, Omaha, Kansas 
City, St. Louis, St. Joseph, Toledo, Cleve- 
land and Mansfield. 

* * 


Mills desiring to participate in this 
distribution are directed to fill out the 
proper requisition and have it on file with 
the proper zone agent of the Grain Cor- 
poration not later than Monday, Jan. 27, 
1919. 


Southwest Millers Not Excited 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Jan. 21.—(Special 
Telegram)—Millers in the Southwest are 
not greatly excited over the prospect of 
being able soon to secure supplies of wheat 
from the Kansas City stock owned by the 
Grain Corporation. It is understood that 
practically half of the reserve supply here 
is soft winter wheat, some of which is not 
of very good quality. Between 6,000,000 
and 7,000,000 bus are said to be hard win- 
ter wheat, some of which is of. excellent 
milling grade. 

The current report states that already 
replies to questionnaires sent out to mills 
embody requisitions for many times the 
amount of wheat available for distribu- 
tion. It is currently stated that the local 


grain zone agent is disposed, in view of 
the Pronounced shorta . of wheat in the 
Southwest, to release Grain Corpora- 
tion supply exclusively to mills in this 
grain zone. 

In any event, the amount of wheat 
likely to be released to any one mill, even 
assuming that the entire stock is to be 
immediately disposed of, will be exceed- 
ingly small, and the assumption is that no 
considerable part of the stock will be re- 
leased immediately. 

R. E. Srerxie. 


EXPORT FLOUR STANDARDS 


Grain Corporation Announces That Quality 
of Flour for Export Is to Be 
Improved 

The flour department of the Food Ad- 
ministration Grain Corporation, New 
York City, is sending out the following 
bulletin to mills: 

“The Food Administration Grain Cor- 
poration contemplates a slight change in 
the standard of wheat flour purchased 
for export shipment. 

“The withdrawal of the Food Admin- 
istration regulations now permits the 
milling of straight flour of more satis- 
factory quality than heretofore. When 
we resume buying flour for the allies and 
when shipping American flour in larger 
quantities to neutral countries, we will 
raise the standard and buy only straights 
of an improved quality in order that the 
reputation of American flour in Euro- 
pean markets may be fully maintained. 

“We are sending out this bulletin in 
order that mills may anticipate this 
slight change in the quality of the flour 
to be purchased. A later builetin cover- 
ing this subject in detail, including all 
changes made since Sept. 14, will be sent 
to mills sufficiently in advance of pur- 
chase of the improved grade of flour de- 
scribed to permit them to file the neces- 
sary type samples.” 








FOR NEW KANSAS CITY MILL 


Liberty Milling Co. Formed for Purpose of 
Building 2,000-bbl Mill in Kansas City 
—H, ©. Munn Is President 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Jan. 21.—(Special 
Telegram)—The Liberty Milling Co. is 
the name of a new Missouri corporation 
already organized, with a nominal cap- 
ital stock, for the purpose of building a 
2,000-bbl mill in Kansas City. H. C. 
Munn, superintendent of the Kansas- 
Missouri elevator, operated by the Hall- 
Baker Grain Co., is president and princi- 
pal active man in the concern. His con- 
nection with his present position will ter- 
minate April 1. It is understood that 
well-known people are interested with Mr. 
Munn in the enterprise. 

The plans contemplate the erection of 
a concrete and steel mill building, with 
the most modern concrete storage of about 
400,000 bus. A site has not yet been se- 
lected, but tentative contracts have been 
placed covering the building, and an east- 
ern mill machinery concern has complete 
equipment plans. Electric power prob- 
ably will be used. 

R. E. Srerrine. 





Oppose Order Regarding Claims 

A special bulletin was issued from the 
office of Secretary Husband, of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, Thursday, Jan. 
16, regarding transportation laws and 
damage claims on grain. It was to the ef- 
fect that E. S. Wagner, of the Star & 
Crescent Milling Co., chairman of the Fed- 
eration transportation committee, was rep- 
resenting the Federation in a conference 
at Mobile, Ala., between shippers and car- 
riers, on the subject of loss and damage 
claims on grain in transit. 

It stated that the “shippers’ commit- 
tee of this conference feels that Railroad 
Administration Order No. 57 should be 
withdrawn, as under its provisions it is 
practically impossible to collect claims, 
even where carrier is entirely at fault. It 
is requested, therefore, that all members 
of the Federation telegraph and write 
Walker D. Hines, director general, and 
the Hon. Chaajes A. Prouty, Railroad Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D. C., urging 
immediate withdrawal of Order No. 57. 
Millers should also ask their senators and 
representatives in Congress to use their 
influence to have this order withdrawn.” 

C. H. Cuatten. 
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PACIFIC COAST EXPORTS 


Grain Corporation Asks for Flour Tenders 
for Export from Coast Mills—Most 
Mills Will Submit Tenders 


Seartiz, Wasu., Jan. 20,—(Special 
Telegram)—The Portland office of the 
Grain Corporation sent out requests for 
flour tenders for export last Saturday, 
bids to be submitted by 2 o’clock, Jan. 
20, with shipment by Jan. 25. 

This is the first government January 
business on this coast, the last December 
business having just been cleaned up by 
shipment from here to New York. Prac- 
tically all Pacific northwestern mills, and 
some Montana mills, will make tenders 
for the new business. W. C. Tirrany. 





ARBITRATION SUPPORTED 


In Case of Appeal New York Supreme Court 
Upholds Produce Exchange Arbitra- 
tion Decision 


New York, N. Y., Jan, 18.—The flour 
committee of the New York Produce 
Exchange, sitting as an arbitration com- 
mittee in the case submitted by the Wheat 
Export Co., New York, and the New Cen- 
tury Co., Chicago, recently rendered a 
decision in favor of the Wheat Export 
Co. Although the arbitration papers 
were agreed to and signed by both parties, 
submitting the whole matter to this arbi- 
tration committee, the New Century Co. 
appealed from the decision to the New 
York Produce Exchange board of man- 
agers, who, however, refused to hear the 
case, claiming “no jurisdiction.” 

Upon failure of the New Century Co. 
to pay the award, the Wheat Export Co. 
petitioned the supreme court of New 
York to order a judgment issued against 
it for the amount of the award, about 
$6,000. 

The case was heard by Justice Dele- 
hanty, who upheld the contention of the 
New Century Co., and refused the peti- 
tion for judgment. The Wheat Export 
Co, then appealed from the decision of 
Justice Delehanty to the appellate divi- 
sion of the supreme court, and upon a full 
review of the record of the arbitration 
proceedings, and of the hearing before 
the supreme court justice, by a decision 
concurred in by the full bench of five 
justices, the decision of Justice Dele- 
hanty was reversed, the award of the ar- 
bitration committee was affirmed, and 
judgment against the New Century Co. 
was ordered. 

This certainly should prove that where 
two parties agree to submit any matter 
to an arbitration committee, the award of 
such arbitration committee should prevail 
at all times. W. QUACKENBUSH. 





Millers Meet at Kansas City 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Jan. 21.—(Special 
Telegram)—A general meeting of the 
Southwestern Millers’ League has been 
called to meet at Kansas City, Jan. 27. 
The purposes of the meeting are to con- 
sider future methods of keeping mill ac- 
counts, to appoint a committee to repre- 
sent the southwestern millers in connec- 
tion with the 1919 wheat price problem, 
and to receive the report of the commit- 
tee which recently conferred with the En- 
forcement Division at Washington rela- 
tive to the checking of mills under the 
old voluntary mill agreement. 

R. E. Srerrre. 





Oats Export to Be Licensed 

Wasurneron, D. C., Jan. 18.—The War 
Trade Board has announced, after con- 
sultation with the Food Administration, 
that it is now prepared to consider appli- 
cations for licenses to export oats and oat 
products to all countries except the Unit~- 
ed Kingdom, France, and Italy. Pur- 
chases of these commodities for shipment 
to the United Kingdom, France, and 
Italy will be continued to be made by the 
Allied Provisions Export Commission, 
acting on behalf of the governments of 
these countries, 

Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 





Tri-State Bakers at Cedar Point 
Torevo, On10, Jan. 21.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—At.a meeting of the executive 
committee at Columbus last week, it was 
decided to hold the next annual conven- 
tion of the Tri State Association of the 
Baking Industry at the Breakers Hotel, 
Cedar Point, Ohio, July 21-24. 
W. H. Wieern, Jr, 
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The Minneapolis flour output last week 
decreased 22,300 bbls. The mills made 
(week ending Jan. 18) 274,965 bbls, 
against 283,925 in 1918, 274,690 in 1917, 
and 368,900 in 1916.. 


* + 


The flour market is very quiet. Min- 
neapolis millers say it is utterly impossible 
to interest the trade in fresh buying at 
present. The trouble seems to be due 
mainly to large stocks of 100 per cent 
flour. Mills apparently had considerable 
of this grade on hand when the Food Ad- 
ministration changed its rulings, and both 
millers and traders, in order to get rid 
of this flour, are sacrificing it. It is 
stated that standard 100 per cent flour is 
freely offered at $10, or even lower, de- 
livered in New York. 

Representatives of the eastern trade 
who have been in Minneapolis during the 
.week state that they are selling what 100 
per cent flour they have on hand at any 
price they can obtain, in order to get rid 
of it. 

There is absolutely no demand what- 
ever for first clear flour. Buyers will 
not take hold of this grade as long as they 
can get standard 100 per cent flour for 
less than mills ask for first clear. Second 
clear is also very hard to move, and the 
stocks of it are accumulating both here 
and at the chief distributing centers. 

Another week has passed without the 
Grain Corporation buying any flour for 
export. The reason for this is due not 
so much to lack of demand from abroad 
for flour as to the difficulty in the way of 
arranging for payment for same. Con- 
tinental countries want. American flour, 
but arrangements have not yet been com- 
pleted to finance the purchase of same. 

Northwestern millers are interested in 
the bulletin issued by the Food Adminis- 
tration to the effect that, when buying 
flour fpr export in the future, a better 
quality of flour will be required in order 
to maintain the reputation of American 
flour in European markets. 

Millers are of the opinion that, if the 
government does not begin buying again 
very shortly for export, a curtailment in 
big ut will be unavoidable. They look for 

er prices for flour on account of the 
pec in millfeed. 

Standard patent is quoted by city mills 
nominally at $10.25@10.35 bbl in 98-lb 
cotton sacks; first clear, $8.50@8.65; sec- 
ond clear, $6.50@7, in jutes, f.o.b. Min- 
neapolis. It is understood that sales of 
patent have been made during the week 
at 25@40c bbi under these quotations. 


* * 


Demand for millfeed has about dried 
up. There is little or no inquiry for bran 
or middlings in straight cars. Buyers are 
evidently influenced by the weakness in 
corn, which has dropped 5@10c bu in 
the last week or 10 days. 

While city mills are asking $49@50 
ton for bran and standard middlings, $55 
@55.50 for flour middlings, and $61@62 
for red dog, in 100-Ib sacks, f.o.b. Min- 

lis, it is understood that interior 
oak ine asking $1@3 ton less, and have 
made sales at $3@5 ton less. 

Jobbers are holding off, and are not 
buying any feed at present unless they 
know just exactly where they can place it 
at a profit. They are of the opinion that 
the market is top-heavy, and that prices, 
when they were advanced by mills a few 
weeks ago, were altogether too high. They 
have disposed of their holdings, and pre- 
fer to await developments rather than 


take on fresh supplies at around present 
levels. 
FLOUR OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 

Special reports of 55 mills outside of 
Minneapolis and Duluth, with a total 
capacity of 51,575 bbls, show that in the 
week ending Jan. 18, they made 186,785 
bbls of flour, against 200,982. 

Sixty-three “outside” mills last week 
shipped 4,176 bbls of flour to foreign 
countries, against 1,840 in 1918. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 17 were in operation Jan. 18: 


Century Milling Co’s mill. 

Clarx Milling Co.'s mill. 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, B, 
Palisade and Lincoln mills. 
A, B, C, E and rye 


Anchor, 
Washburn-Crosby Co., 
mills. 
Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 
Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston's mill. 


MIN NEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 

For the week ended Saturday, Jan. 18, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 


1919 1918 1917 1916 
Minneapolis..... 1,182 1,432 1,751 2,366 
Duluth......... 2,128 *63 


1915 


Totals 
Duluth, b’d’d... 


3,310 1,495 1,944 3,309 


Totals. .. 260% 3,310 1,495 
*Includes Canadian, 


CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 

Duluth from Sept. 1, 1918, to Jan. 18, 

1919, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 


1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 
70,414 49,172 61,152 102,714 
83,322 *16,214 18,235 85,144 


Minneapolis .. 
Duluth 





7 187,318 
3,860 


Totals ...... 153,736 65,386 


Duluth, b’d’d.. 





Totals 153,736 $1,973 191,178 
*Includes Canadian, 
Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth on Jan. 18, in bushels (000’s omit- 


ted) were: 


65,386 


1919 

Minneapolis 23,591 
Duluth ... 21,800 *1,005 
Totals... 45,391 1,493 18,044 26,420 26,831 
Duluth, b’d’d .... es 988 338 127 


1918 1917 1916 
488 12,345 14,037 
5,699 12,383 





Totals... 45,391 1,493 19,032 "26,758 26,958 
*Includes Canadian. 


PERMITS REQUIRED ON CANADIAN BUSINESS 


A Minnesota mill inquires if it is per- 
missible to ship wheat flour into Canada 
and Newfoundland. There is no duty on 
flour entering Canada, but the permission 
of the United States Food Administration 
and a Canadian import permit are re- 
quired. Flour can be shipped into New- 
foundland without duty, but a United 
States permit is also required. 

By mutual agreement, the governments 
of Canada and the United States are not 
permitting any business in flour across 
the boundary during the period in which 
the price and distribution are under con- 
trol. For this reason it will probably be 
impossible for mills to get permission to 
ship to Canada. 


NORTHWESTERN LEGISLATURES BUSY 
The legislatures in all of the north- 
western states are now in session, and the 
usual number of bills affecting the eleva- 
tor and the grain and milling business 
are being introduced. 

In the Minnesota legislature a bill has 
been introduced which will make it a 
misdemeanor to trade in futures, punish- 
able by a fine of $500 to $1,000 or a jail 
sentence for the first offense. It covers 
contracts for the sale of wheat or other 
foodstuffs where actual delivery is not 
contemplated by either contracting party. 

Another bill gives sellers and consigners 
of grain first lien upon the membership 


of any member of any Chamber of Com- 
merce or Board of Trade on account of 
any indebtedness arising from pry 
and sale upon any consignment of 

by such a member. Another is a joint 
resolution relating to a bill pending in 
Congress relating to the promulgation of 
grain grades. 

Besides the bill mentioned elsewhere in 
regard to the establishment of elevators 
and flour mills, a bill has been introduced 
in the North Dakota legislature by the 
Grain Men’s Union asking for a schedule 
of grades which will stand up at the ter- 
minals as well as in the primary markets. 
Another bill suggests the transferring of 
grain-grading powers from the railroad 
commission to a specially established de- 
partment. 

A committee has been appointed in the 
South Dakota legislature to work out in- 
dustrial plans, approved at the Novem- 
ber election, — to terminal ele- 
vators. 


NORTH DAKOTA MAY BUILD MILLS 


The Non-Partisan League, which is ex- 
tremely active in North Dakota, appar- 
ently is running things to suit itself in the 
legislature of that state. The Senate has 
ratified one of the league’s amendments, 
which automatically becomes part of the 
state constitution, and which will per- 
mit the Non-Partisan League to carry in- 
to effect its old programme of state-owned 
elevators and flour mills. 

The mill and elevator measure provides 
that the state shall engage in the manu- 
facturing and marketing of farm products 
and for the carrying out of this policy 
shall establish a system of warehouses, 
elevators and flour mills to be controlled 
by the association under the jurisdiction 
of the State Industrial Commission. This 
commission is to fix the buying and sell- 
ing prices. The milling association may 
mortgage its property as security for 
loans, and all of its funds shall be depos- 
ited in The Bank of North Dakota. The 
capital of the association shall be $5,- 
000,000, All money in the state treasury 
raised for the terminal elevator fund is 
appropriated for this capital, and the re- 
mainder will be raised by the sale of 
state bonds. 

FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 

Minneapolis linseed oil mills report a 
good demand for oil meal at the advanced 
price. Meal for prompt shipment is held 
at $75 ton, car lots, f.o.b, Minneapolis. 

Manchurian flaxseed was offered in 
Minneapolis during the week. One lot 
of 5,000 tons was offered by a Pacific 
Coast house, but the price asked was too 
high to permit of local mills buying: 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


Barley feed is very slow and weak in 
price. 

E. R. Sherburne, representing the East- 
gate Flour & Products Co., Boston, is 
in Minneapolis today visiting mills. 

J. H. Miller, formerly head miller for 
the Jennison Mills Co., at Bainsville, 
Mont., is temporarily in Minneapolis. 

Charles Hitch, flour jobber, Cleveland, 
Ohio, is in Minneapolis calling on ship- 
pers. From here he will go to Kansas 
City and St. Louis. 

J. O. Ewing, vice-president of the Can- 
non Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis, ex- 
pects to leave this week for a trip through 
eastern flour markets. 

Philip Kraft, head miller of the Wash- 
burn D mill at Minneapolis, was elected 
a director of the North Commercial State 
Bank at its annual meeting last week. 

Screenings are very dull. Dealers say 
that it is almost impossible to move what 
little is offered, even at a reduction of 
$1@3 ton under nominal asking prices. 

T. H. Bunch, of the Eastern Selling 
Associates, Produce Exchange, New York 
City, is in Minneapolis. His company has 
handled a big volume of flour for export 
this year through the Grain Corporation. 

A representative of the Federal Land 
Bank, of St. Paul, just returned from a 
trip throughout the Northwest, says that 
the indications are that an unusually 
large acreage will be sown to spring 
wheat this year. 

Considerable corn is arriving in Min- 
neapolis, but is meeting with very slow 
sale. Although the options are a little 
stronger today, buyers are holding off 
and sales of No. 3 yellow are being made 
at about $1.38@1.40 bu, on track here. 
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The Occident Baking Co., of Minneap- 
olis, is this week entertaining the man- 
agers of its affiliated com see pan Those 

resent are Sterling Donaldson, Colum- 

us, Ohio; A. S. Cisle, Hamilton, Ohio, 
and Charles G. McGlashan, Madison, Wis. 


The congestion of freight on the Atlan- 
tic seaboard, with its resulting embargoes, 
has caused an accumulation of boxcars 
in the West. It is claimed that in the 
Twin City terminals alone there are ap- 
proximately 5,000 empty boxcars at pres- 
ent. 


C. C. Bovey, director of* the Wash- 

urn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, was elect- 
ed a vice-president of the Mississippi Val- 
ley Association which met in New Or- 
leans last week. The association is formed, 
to develop the transportation possibiliti 
of the Mississippi River. 


The forty-fourth annual report of the 
Mill Owners’ Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
of Iowa, just issued, states that the com- 
pany has reached the $1,000,000 mark in 
cash assets, besides adding nearly $13,- 
000,000 to insurance in force and a 33 
per cent gain in surplus. 


Three Barker System bakeries are now 
in operation in Minneapolis. It is re- 
ported that Mr. Barker has awarded a 
contract to a Minneapolis concern to 
build 500 ovens, and that most of them 
have already been sold by him to go to 
various parts of the country. 


The potato flour mill at Bemidji, 
Minn., which is housed in an old brewery 
building, started operations last week. 
The machinery installed represents an 
expenditure of approximately $40,000. 
The mill has a capacity for turning out 
five tons of potato flour daily. 


Word has been received in Minneapolis 
this week of the death of Arthur E. 
Walling, formerly in the sales department 
of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. Mr. 
Walling, who was in the Marines, died in 
a hospital in France from the effects of 
wounds received some time ago. 


The general embargo against shipments 
to New York harbor, embracing all rail- 
roads, has been lifted, according to a no- 
tice posted on the floor of the Minneapo- 
lis Chamber of Commerce. Consequently, 
shipments of flour and feed can go for- 
ward again without restriction. 


Maurice J. Cohen, secretary of the 
Northwestern Feed Co., and R. P. Pur- 
chase, manager of the Interstate Flour 
& Feed Co., Minneapolis, are attending 
the annual convention of the Farmers’ 
Grain Dealers’ Association of Iowa, in 
session this week at Cedar Rapids. 


Albert G. Peterson, an old resident of 
Minneapolis, died Jan. 12. The funeral 
services were held last Wednesday. Mr. 
Peterson was at one time connected with 
the Lillibridge Biscuit Co. and the Ameri- 
can Biscuit Co., but for the last 15 years 
was city salesman for the Loose-Wiles 
Biscuit Co. 


The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. is mak- 
ing some slight changes in its local_sales 
erganization. Harry Less, who has for- 
merly had charge of Minneapolis and St. 
Paul, has been given the entire state of 
Minnesota. F. D. Kelley, who up to the 
present has had St. Paul, will have charge 
of sales in Minneapolis. 

At the annual meeting of the Equity 
Co-operative Exchange, held in Fargo, 
N. D., Jan. 16, John M. Anderson was 
re-elected. president, Magnus Johnson 
vice-president, G. A. Thiel secretary, and 
B. J. Lowe treasurer. The officers and 
directors voted to increase the capital 
stock from $1,000,000 to $10,000,000. 


Premiums on cash wheat at Minneapo- 
lis have fluctuated very materially the 
last week. Due to the lack of demand, 
premiums dropped to about 2c over the 
government basis. Today, however, choice 
dark No. 1 is commanding 3@4%c over 
the government basis, and ordinary No. 1 
northern is 1@21,c over. Smutty wheat 
is very hard to move, and sells anywhere 
from 4@10c under. 


The Grain Corporation officials at Min- 
neapolis do not anticipate that any wheat 
will be moved out of this market for ship- 
ment to the Southwest. They cannot see 
any justification in winter wheat millers 
buying government wheat here and pay- 
ing storage charges and freight, when 
they can get the same grades of wheat on 
the open market here from the daily ar- 
rivals from the country. 
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Demand for flour is still rather slow, 
although a few mills report somewhat bet- 
ter feeling in the trade. To some extent 
the anticipated revival in business was ap- 
parently deferred because of the expecta- 
tion that government wheat stocks would 
be released for grinding, with an accom- 
panying weakening in cash prices. 

Now that the stocks actually have been 
released, and the full effect upon prices 
doubtless will be evidenced this week, the 
last remaining factor of price disturbance 
may be counted as disposed of. Any new 
development from now forward is likely 
to be, in the minds of millers, bullish 
rather than bearish, because of the undis- 
puted scarcity of wheat in the Southwest. 

Flour quotations are exceedingly vari- 
able. In the main, $9.40@9.50, bulk, Mis- 
souri River, may be regarded as a net low 
price on standard 100 per cent flour. Odd 
and distress lots aré available at 25c or 
more under this basis, and this week hard 
wheat straights were actually traded in 


at as low as $9, bulk. These latter were, — 


however, somewhat exceptional sales, and 
should not be accepted as properly de- 
scriptive of the market. 

Millfeed values continue high, but there 
is a lack of confidence in values, and both 
millers and dealers evidence a fear of 
future prices. The best prices are today 
available on spot stuff. 

Wheat is erratic. On the announce- 
ment of the early release of Grain Cor- 
poration owned wheat, some of the top 
was knocked off cash prices, but the de- 
mand for actual wheat for milling is keen, 
and the situation must still be regarded 
as firm. Some interior millers have suffi- 
cient stocks to carry them through the 
spring months, but others have permitted 
their reserves to run low, and these latter 
are disposed to keep a careful watch for 
fresh supplies, and to buy them in, almost 
regardless of the price asked. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

The output of Kansas City mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 81,400 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
THIS WOM 2 ciciscecisenss 55,500 68 
LiGOt WOOK 2. .ncccscccccacs 57,000 70 
Y@GP. OGG. cessccvccccvcvess 63,500 77 
TWO years AZO .....eeeeeee 54,500 76 


The output of the Omaha (Neb.) mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 24,000 bbls, was 
13,350 bbls this week, representing 55 
per cent of activity, compared with 17,311 
bbis, or 72°per cent of activity, last week. 

SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

The output of 74 mills in Nebraska, 
Missouri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside 
of Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, is here shown: 

Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity forweek tivity 
This week ....... 397,530 206,976 52 
Last week ....... 407,370 221,236 54 
Tee? BOS- i i's. tin ede 289,320 216,976 75 
Two years ago... 301,920 194,687 64 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 4,978 bbls this week, 5,493 last week, 
9,639 a year ago and 9,413 two years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 11 reported 
domestic business good, 23 fair, and 27 
slow. 

WHEAT CONDITIONS FINE 

Gradually rising temperatures the past 
fortnight have resulted in the almost com- 
plete thawing of the snow cover from 
wheatfields of the Southwest. The thaw- 
ing has been slow, and practically the en- 
tire moisture represented by the snow 
blanket has soaked into the ground. The 
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wheatfields are in the best possible con- 
dition, and, while the disappearance of 
the snow is to be regretted because of its 
value as a safeguard against severe cold, 
small fears are felt because of any possi- 
bility of winter disaster at this time. 


MR. KIDDER RETIRES 

Following the sale of the property of 
the Kidder Flour Mills to the Kaull Mill- 
ing Co., announced in last week’s issue, R. 
E. Kidder announced that he had defi- 
nitely retired from active connection with 
milling. His son, Edward Kidder, long 
associated with his father in business, has 
formed another connection, and will re- 
main active in the industry. 

Mr. Kidder has been an active figure in 
the trade in the Southwest for about a 
third of a century, coming to this field 
from Minneapolis, where he was connect- 
ed with the Washburn-Crosby Co. He 
first located at Topeka, associating him- 
self with the Crosby Roller Milling Co., 
but some years later withdrew from that 
concern and, in partnership with Edward 
Arms, of Bellows Falls, Vt., built an 
800-bbl mill here, operated until a few 
years ago, when Mr. Kidder bought the 
Arms interest, as Arms & Kidder. Since 
then the business has been operated by 
Mr. Kidder as sole owner. 

Mr. Kidder’s retirement from active 
business marks the passing of the last, 
save one, of the older millers of Kansas 
City, only L. S. Mohr, president of the 
Zenith Milling Co., remaining of those 
active in the trade 20 years ago, at which 
time, by the way, the office of The North- 
western Miller was established here under 
the present management. 

At that time there were but three mills 
in Kansas City, with a total capacity of 
less than 2,000 bbls per day. Of these 
three only the Zenith mill remains, all of 
the present Kansas City milling capacity, 
amounting to about 16,000 bbls, being of 
later construction. 


NEW WELIS-ABBOTT-NIEMAN CO. OFFICERS 


At the regular annual meeting of stock- 
holders of the Wells-Abbott-Nieman Co., 
Schuyler, Neb., held Jan. 11, Gerald 
Ehernberger was elected president to 
succeed the late Chauncy Abbott. Mr. 
Ehernberger has long been connected with 
the company as secretary and treasurer, 
and active in the management. Arthur 
J. Stern, for many years sales-manager of 
the company, was elected vice-president, 
continuing also as sales-manager, and C. 
J. Ayers was elected secretary and treas- 
urer, 

NEW MILL FOR SALT LAKE 

The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., 
Denver, has plans completed for the con- 
struction of a 1,000-bbl flour mill at Salt 
Lake City, Utah. The new mill will be 
housed in a modern concrete and steel 
fireproof building, with large storage in 
connection. Construction will begin soon, 
with a view to having the plant completed 
for operation on the new crop. 

The new Salt Lake City plant will be 
entirely separate from the Husler Flour 
Mills, also owned by the Colorado Milling 
& Elevator Co., operating a 400-bbl mill 
at Salt Lake. 

' KAW-FORBES COMBINATION 

A close business association has been 
formed between the Kaw Milling Co., 
Topeka, Kansas, and the Forbes Milling 
Co., of the same place, which recently 
built a 300-bbl flour mill in connection 
with its corn plant. J. B. Nicholson, 
manager of the Kaw company, will be 
directing head of the sales policy of the 
Forbes concern. 

” NOTES 

R. L. Ward, manager of the Wilson 
(Kansas) Flour Mills, was in town Sat- 
urday. 

O.-O. Gladden, central states repre- 
sentative for the Consolidated Flour Mills, 


See Kansas, was in town Satur- 
ay. 

Clarence M. Hardenbergh, manager of 
the Southwestern Milling fo. Inc., is vis- 
iting connections in Chicago and other 
points. 

F. D. Stevens, formerly of Wichita and 
active in milling circles in the Southwest, 
now secretary of the Mid-Continent Iron 
Co., St. Louis, visited old. friends in Kan- 
sas City Friday. w 

O. L. Malo, secretary-treasurer of the 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., Denver, 
Colo., spent Friday in Kansas City. Mr. 
Malo has been visiting connections in Chi- 
cago and Milwaukee for the past 10 days. 


WICHITA 

The announcement that some of the 
wheat held in storage by the government 
would be released to southwestern millers 
soon, has not cleared up the big question 
in this section. The definite announce- 
ment of the conditions of release is await- 
ed with interest. If the government in- 
sists on a profit plus the carrying charge, 
and the mills are then forced to pay 
freight from Kansas City to southern 
Kansas points, they will not be any better 
off than they now are. The cost in that 
case would equal the price being paid 
now to country elevators. 

One thing is sure, there is not sufficient 
wheat back in the country to last the mills 
until next harvest. If the government 
does turn wheat to the mills, it will no 
doubt be a question whether it can be 
milled, and the flour sold at a profit, in 
competition with the northwestern prod- 
uct. 

The weather the past’ week has been 
generally fair and warm, but a consid- 
erable portion of the wheat yet remains 
under a blanket of snow. If conditions 
continue as favorable as they now are, 
Kansas will produce the greatest crop on 
record. 


SALINA 


The release of government stocks of 
wheat throughout the country will relieve 
the situation throughout Kansas. How- 
ever, no great joy will be expressed unless 
the Grain Corporation resumes its flour- 
purchasing programme. Local mills are 
operating at about half-time, with the 
prevailing quotations on flour, bulk Mis- 
souri River, ranging $9.80@10 on fancy 
patents; standard, 100 per cent straights, 
$9.40@9.75; first clears, $8.25@8.50. Quo- 
tations declined 25c bbl as soon as_ the 
contemplated release of government wheat 
was known. 

Millfeed is on the decline, with good 
demand. Quotations on bran in mixed 
cars, sacked, Missouri River, are $47@49 
ton; shorts, $50@53. 

Wheat-trading is at a standstill, with 
holders and buyers seemingly helding off 
until an official price is named. Some 
mills are bidding 15c over the guaranteed 
price. 

NOTES 

Recently compiled figures show that 
over 5,000 cars of wheat were received 
locally during the year 1918. 

A record-breaking wheat crop for Kan- 
sas is the forecast for the coming season, 
with excellent conditions prevailing. The 
heavy snow has practically disappeared 
from the fields, owing to the mild weather 
during the last few days. 

J. Lynch, general manager of the 
Weber Flour Mills Corporation; Charles 
M. Todd, manager of the H. D. Lee Flour 
Mills Co., and George Freeman, presi- 
dent of the Salina Board of Trade, have 
all been confined to their homes the last 
few days, but in no case has any serious 
illness developed. 





Grennan Cake Bakeries Expand 

The Grennan Cake Bakeries have taken 
over the plant of the Electric Bread Co., 
Minneapolis, and closed their small shop 
at Midway. This company, of which P. 
H. Grennan, of Detroit, is the head, op- 
erates cake bakeries in Detroit, Chicago, 
Toledo, Cleveland and Minneapolis. Frank 
Johnson is general manager of the busi- 
ness. A central buying agency is main- 
tained in Chicago, in charge of Hugh 
Doran. 





The 1918 rice crop of Japan is estimat- 
ed at 53,000,000 koku (13,250,000 tons), 
and the home consumption 15,000,000 tons, 
making importations necessary from 
Korea and Formosa. 
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FLOUR IN NEW ENGLAND 


Stécks Still Heavy but Improvement Noted in 
Buying—Trade Can Get 100 Per Cent 
Flour Cheaper Than First Clear 


A comprehensive survey of conditions 
throughout the New England states is 
contained in the following letter, written 
by E. P. Sanford, Boston manager for 
the Omaha (Neb.) Flour Mills Co: “The 
relinquishment by the Food Administra- 
tion of its control over the milling in- 
dustry, coming as it did without any 
warning, caused confusion among millers 
and bakers that is hard to comprehend. 
Every one connected with the business 
had confidently hoped that the Food Ad- 
ministration would give some warning of 
any drastic change in its policy. 

_ “To get a complete idea of the situa- . 
tion in New England, it must be re- 
membered that this market had been 
glutted with flour for several months. 
The sudden, unannounced decision of the 
Food Administration to forego practical- 
ly all regulations caused something like 
consternation to every one who was di- 
rectly or indirectly interested in the flour 
business. 

“Every holder of 100 per cent flour in 
New England (and, indirectly, New Eng- 
land banks were heavily interested in 
this flour) began to predict a much lower 
level of prices; banks became nervous, 
and began to make inquiries regardin 
the payment of loans which were secure 
by flour as collateral. In some instances, 
probably only where the individual flour 
dealer’s credit was weak, however, banks 
took steps to protect their loans by forc- 
ing the sale of flour at the best price it 
would bring, so that spot flour in Boston 
and other larger New England towns has 
been offered for sale at considerably un- 
der mill quotations for clears. 

“The Boston Chamber of Commerce 
committee that has been negotiating with 
the United States Grain Corporation for 
the purchase of 100 per cent flour for ex- 
port from Boston has, up to this writing, 
made no progress. The question of pack- 
age has entered into the discussion. The 
Se of 100 per cent flour in New 
England was shipped in 98's, cotton, and 
the government will not accept any pack- 
age but 140’s, jute. It appeared possible 
at one time to compromise, by putting a 
98-lb sack in a jute envelope, but no 
authority from the Grain Corporation has 
yet been received to do this. 

“The Grain Corporation announces that 
tonnage is not available for the port of 
Boston, and will not be for at least 30 
days; consequently, there is a tendency 
on the part of all holders of 100 per cent 
flour to sell it at the best price obtain- 
able, to take a visible loss rather than face 
a greater prospective one. 

“Bakers who in pre-war times used 
large quantities of clears are theoretically 
interested in the clear market, but prac- 
tically show no interest, because they are 
able to buy spot 100 per cent flour at 
prices below mill quotations for first 
clears. As long as this situation exists, 
there will be little demand for clear 
grades, which of course has its effect on 
the price of patents.. Where mills can- 
not dispose of their clears, this naturally 
causes a higher price of patent grades. 

“Conditions show some signs of clear- 
ing, however, for at the cheaper prices 
quoted for spot flour, stocks are being 
diminished, and everything points.to a 
return to normal conditions at a future 
date, estimated by flour jobbers in this 
community at anywhere from 30 to 90 
days. 

“In the past, millers seem to have over- 
looked the fact that flour shipped to 
New England comes there to stay. New 
England is the jumping-off place. Flour 
cannot be reshipped out of this territory. 
There has been no embargo on the ship- 
ment of flour to New England during the 
war, while there was an embargo‘on New 
York, Philadelphia and Baltimore. 

“As a result, many mills that wished 
to keep running full time have taken ad- 
vantage of the open railroad lines to New 
England and sent flour in on consign- 
ment, or put it in storage. It is to be 
hoped that these mills have learned their 
lesson, and that in the future they will 
not dump flour in the New England ter- 
ritory. The results, according to ob- 
servers, have been heavy losses to millers 
and no compensating advantage to any 
one concerned,” 
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There was very little change in flour 
market conditions this week. There are 
still large stocks of 100 per cent flour on 
hand, and distributors are more interested 
in disposing of this than they are in mak- 
ing new purchases. Flour of all kinds is 
in eg | limited demand, and the fact that 
many holders, rather than continue paying 
the very high storage rates are sacrificing 
it and absorbing substantial losses, makes 
conditions far from satisfactory. 

There was no purchasing by the Grain 

Corporation for export, and there is no 
indication that there will be any in the 
immediate future, which adds greatly to 
the general dullness of the flour trade. 
The one redeeming feature is the devel- 
opment of business with Mexico, Central 
America and the West Indian Islands. 
There has been a fair volume of business 
done recently in these markets, which will 
possibly be increased when all restrictions 
are off. 
. During the early part of the week there 
was a tendency on the part of mills to 
stiffen up prices because of the possi- 
bility of advances in spring wheat pre- 
miums, but the news that the Grain Cor- 
poration was to release wheat held at 
various centers caused some reduction in 
prices quoted by some mills. It seemed 
quite generally understood that wheat was 
to be released, and with the attendant 
’ possibilities of generally lower prices, any 
one previously inclined to purchase re- 
frained from doing so. 

The market for corn meal and other 
cereal products was very inactive. The 
committee appointed for the purpose is 
still engaged in moving the surplus stocks, 
and their quotations actually made the 
market. 

General quotations on flour: spring pat- 
ents, $10.50@10.80; first clears, $9@9.50; 
Kansas_ straights, $10.60@11; winter 
straights, $9.25@9.60; rye, $8.50@9.25,— 
jute. Cream meal was quoted at $8, white 
corn flour at $8.50, and yellow corn flour 
at $8, per bbl. 


MILLERS CONFER IN WASHINGTON 


As a result of a conférence held in 
Washington last week, a cable was sent 
to Herbert Hoover by the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, deprecating the lack of 
flour-buying for export by the Grain Cor- 

ration, and pointing out the extremely 

etrimental effect upon the milling .trade 
a continuance of the present policy of 
inactivity will have, and recommending 
that the Grain Corporation release wheat 
for milling at an equality of price reflect- 
ing proper relativity to seaboard levels. 

At about the same time that this ac- 
tion was announced, it was made quite 
clear that wheat would be released, it only 
depending upon the plan of distribution 
and the price basis. 

E. M. Kelly, president, respectively, of 
the Millers’ National Federation and the 
Libe Mills, Nashville, Tenn., and J. 
B. McLemore, secretary of the Southeast- 
ern Millers’ Association, were in New 
York last Friday, following a conference 
in Washington with the Enforcement Divi- 
sion of the Food Administration and an- 
other conference resulting in the above 
message to Mr. Hoover. 

It can be stated that, as a result of this 
conference, there is a strong probability 
of certain modifications in the attitude of 
the Enforcement Division. 


NEW YORK RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


According to statistics compiled by the 
Produce Exchange, the receipts of wheat 
at New York for 1918 were 34,086,272 bus, 
against 78,217,300 for 1917, or a decrease 
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of 44,131,028 bus. Of this, 28,924,324 bus 
were exported in 1918, against 71,512,351 
the previous year, showing a decrease in 
exports of 42,588,027 bus. 

The receipts of flour for 1918 were 8,- 
534,979 bbls, against 7,829,386 in 1917, an 
increase of 705,593 bbls. The exports 
were 5,082,250 bbls for 1918, against 4,- 
611,952 for the previous year, an increase 
of 470,298 bbls. 

NOTES 

H. C. Stebbins, president Red Wing 
(Minn.) Milling Co., was in New York 
last Thursday. 

J. F. Diefenbach, secretary and man- 
ager St. Paul (Minn.) Milling Co., visited 
the eastern markets this week. 

Carlos Bacarisse, of Tritot & Bacarisse, 
flour dealers, Havana, Cuba, is spending 
some time in New York, prior to sailing 
for Europe. 

Ignacio Costa, an Italian dealer in gro- 
ceries and flour, failed recently, with lia- 
bilities of about $60,000. Several flour 
concerns were creditors. 

At the annual meeting of the New York 
Flour Club, A. V..Dayton was elected 
president, Albert Walsh vice-president, B. 
H. Wunder treasurer, and Walter Quack- 


enbush secretary, the last two succeeding 


themselves. 

Frank R. Prina has incorporated his 
business under the name Frank R. Prina 
Corporation, with a capitalization of 
$100,000, of which $40,000 is paid in. The 
incorporators are Frank R., Louis E. and 
Mary L. Prina. 

Shipping to Holland seems to be slow- 
ly reviving, though it is still under gov- 
ernment control. Several cargoes of flour 
have been shipped from New York, and 
the Nieu Amsterdam, of the Holland- 
America Line, is here loading with flour, 
cottonseed oil and other cargo. 

The Federal Food Board has held its 
final session, and will soon demobilize. In 
view of some of the preposterous fines 
this body subjected some members of the 
flour trade to, there will be little sorrow 
in the trade at the announcement of the 
obsequies of this organization. 

By reason of the harbor strike, which 
was only recently settled, there has been 
a considerable accumulation of freight 
here. Over-sea movement is still increas- 
ing, and the recent disturbance making 
impossible the movement of anything oth- 
er than supplies for the troops, much was 
held up. At the close of the week ending 
Jan. 7, there was an accumulation of ap- 
proximately 2,300 cars. 





PHILADELPHIA 

PuinaveLtpniA, Pa., Jan, 18.—During 
the early part of the week, the flour mar- 
ket was dull and, with liberal supplies 
on the spot, dealers were making conces- 
sions in prices in order to effect sales. 
At the close, however, the feeling was 
decidedly stronger, as the northwestern 
and many of the western mills are ask- 
ing more money for their flour because 
they are obliged to pay increased premi- 
ums to get cash wheat. 

Local demand, however, was very quiet, 
as jobbers and bakers are well supplied 
for near wants and not willing to pay 
any higher figures. 

Rye flour is weaker, with demand light 
and holders anxious to sell. Barley flour 
is inactive and largely nominal. Corn 
products continue unsatisfactory, with 
offerings liberal, demand light and prices 
weak, 

NOTES 

The D. D. Fritch Milling Co., Macun- 
gie, Pa., has applied for membership in 
the Commercial Exchange. 

Among visitors to the Commercial Ex- 
change during the week was George S. 
Milnor, vice-president of the Sparks Mill- 
ing Co,, Alton, IIL. 


John K. Scatter, of the grain, 
hay and feed firm of S. F. Scattergood & 
Co., has been elected a director of ~ the 
Mutual Trust Co., succeeding the late 


“William J. Koch. 


Samuet S. Dantes. 





BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., Jan. 18.—Local flour 
conditions show little improvement. The 
spot market is still heavily overstocked 
with flour, which receivers find it almost 
impossible to move even when liberal con- 
cessions in prices are made. The state- 
ment of the Graih Corporation that it 
could not help out local conditions, and 
that nothing could be done, has removed 
the last hope of official help in disposing 
of the surplus stocks in Boston and New 
England. 

Stocks in the hands of the large bakers 
are still heavy, and they are not likely to 
be active buyers of the new-milled wheat 
until these have been materially reduced. 
This branch of the trade is the one that 
the principal demand for the 100 per cent 
flour must come from, as it is only in a 
large bakery that the necessary blending 
of flour can be done to bring the product 
back to a pre-war standard. 

The proposition is put forth by many 
of the trade to reduce the demand for the 
new-milled flours until the present stock 
of 100 per cent flour is reduced to a 
minimum. This is believed to be the only 
solution of the problem that faces the 
trade here, and is the one put forth by 
the Grain Corporation, If this is done 
it will take several weeks before any ap- 
preciable reduction can be felt. At the 
same time the household trade is increas- 
ing its demand for the old-time flour 
standards, taking its cue from the liberal 
amount of advertising regarding new 
flours being now offered on the market. 

A few Boston concerns are already of- 
fering pre-war grades to the retail trade, 
and this interferes with the demand for 
the 100 per cent product. Many of the 
jobbers who have unfilled contracts with 
mills are asking that they be transferred 
from the war grades to those popular be- 
fore the war, and this has not tended to 
relieve the anxiety of those holding spot 
stocks of war grades. So anxious are 
some of the holders of 100 per cent pat- 
ents to reduce their stocks that very lib- 
eral concessions in prices have been made. 
During the week sales of reputable 100 
per cent patents, in sacks, were made at 
$9.70, the holder taking a loss of over 
$1 bbl. 

Quotations on new-milled patents this 
week were a shade higher on some grades. 
Standard spring patents, in sacks, are 
offering today at $10.70@11 bbl, with 
special short patents at $10.95@11.25. 
Hard winter wheat patents are held much 
higher, with $11 bbl in sacks, an inside 
quotation, and from that up to $11.50 for 
some of the best. ; 

Soft winter flours have taken a sharp 
upturn in prices. While there are New 
York state straights selling at $10.10@ 
10.20, some from other sections range 
$10.30@10.75. Patents are held at $10.70 
@11.35, with one mill quoting $11.50. 
These extreme quotations are practically 
prohibitive, as the trade takes the lower- 
priced brands in preference. Two cars 
of Michigan clears were sold today at 
$9.70 bbl in sacks, equivalent to $10.20 
for patent. 

Corn products are dull and easy, with 
considerable pressure to sell on the part 
of holders, hite goods especially are 
dull, the demand for yellow meals show- 
ing a slight improvement. Oatmeal in 
better demand. Rye flour dull and nom- 
inal. 

FLOUR CLUB ELECTS OFFICERS 


Frank E. Sands, of the flour firm of 
Sands, Taylor & Wood Co., Boston, was 
elected president of the Boston Flour and 
Grain Club at the annual meeting of that 
organization, Jan. 14, at the Chamber of 
Commerce. Other officers elected includ- 
ed: vice-president, George W. Eddy; sec- 
retary-treasurer, Warren G. Torrey. Ex- 
ecutive committee: Harry P. Van de Bo- 
gert, Jr., and Harry N. Vaughn, and the 
officers. 

The club has a membership of 156 en- 
gaged in the fiour, grain, hay, feed and 
allied trades, and its financial condition 
was reported to be excellent. 


TO SHIP FLOUR TO CUBA 


The United Fruit Co. has completed 
arrangements for the shipment of two 
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car; of flour to Cuba, under direction 
of the Massachusetts food administration. 
The Boxley will take a cargo of 2,500 tons 
of flour, and will proceed to Santiago. 
The Cotopaxi is also in port, loading a 
cargo of 3,000 tons of flour for Havana, 
and both steamers will leave for their 
destinations within a week. This flour 
was owned by the Food Administration 
Grain Corporation, and has been on the 
pier for some weeks, held up by lack of 
available ocean tonnage, being originally 
destined for shipment to Europe. 


CARGO OF CORN MEAL AND CORN FLOUR 

The Terschelling sailed Jan. 17 for Rot- 
terdam with a full cargo of 88,196 sacks 
of corn meal and corn flour, aggregating 
4,200 long tons. About 72,000 sacks, ag- 
gregating 3,600 tons, was corn flour. The 
shipment was sold by the Food Adminis- 
tration Grain Corporation to the Nether- 
lands government, and was handled 
through the New England representative 
of the corporation, A. I. Merigold. 

NOTES 

A new corporation, the Rousseau Bak- 
ing Co., Fall River, Mass., was formed 
Jan. 7, with $50,000 capital. 

A meeting of all the leading agricul- 
tural organizations of Massachusetts will 
be held in Boston on Feb. 11-14, under 
the auspices of the state department of 
agriculture and the Chamber of Com- 
merce. An agricultural banquet will be 
held on the evening of Feb. 12, at which 
speakers of national repute on farm sub- 


jects will be heard. 
Louis W. DePass. 





BUFFALO 

Burrauto, N. Y., Jan. 18.—The flour 
situation here today is nothing unusual 
at this season of the year. Uncle Sam 
refuses to help the miller out, and the 
general opinion is that he has more flour 
and wheat on his hands than he knows 
what to do with, therefore, the mills are 
not looking for any acceptances of offer- 
ings of flour for some time. 

There is in fact nothing the matter with 
the market except that there is too much 
flour. Everybody is believed to have pur- 
chased liberally after the restrictions were 
removed, and also had a stock of war flour 
on hand, which, of course, cannot be 
moved at any reasonable price. 

The new quality flour is costing the 
miller more money, and it is generally 
agreed that prices will have to advance 
proportionately with wheat, or milling 
will have to stop. There is little hope 
from the feed end of the business. 

Several millers report a good buyer or 
two taking a fair amount of patents, 
apparently foreseeing an advance in 
prices, but as a rule the flour market is 
considered dull and hopeless unless some 
foreign outlet can be found. 

Mills report a good local trade for 
fancy family flour, and no difficulty in 
getting asking prices. That class of trade 
is the best in a year, and will continue 
good during the winter. The housewife 
has become tired of mixtures of substi- 
tutes. This is one reason given why the 
rye flour market continues so dull. There 
is practically nothing doing in rye flour 
here. It is up to the bakers to give 
the people a better rye bread, something 
at least approaching in quality that pro- 
duced before they found out how to 
cheapen it. 

Buckwheat flour is offered freely at $6 
per 100 lbs in small paper bags, but the 
weather is against the trade. The feeling 
is weak. Buckwheat was offered at $2.75 
per 100 Ibs, delivered Buffalo, for fancy. 
There were sales of off quality for chicken 
feed at 50@T5c less. 

The oldest dealers here have never ex- 
perienced anything like the present de- 
ranged feed market. Taking a flyer and 
trusting to luck seems to be what they 
are doing. Buyers have been taking all 
they could get hold of, expecting that 
when they wanted it a scarcity would 
exist, and now that the mills are giving 
them more than they can handle, there 
is a backdown. 

Millers feel that there is a better day 
coming. With the mills loafing along as 
they are doing now, brewers’ grains, hom- 
iny and some other feeds out of the mar- 
ket, millfeeds will again be wanted. In 
the meantime, millers will probably have 
to take. what they can get. Quotations 
represent the market today. 

Corn-meal coarse feed is lower, . and 
not moving much better than a week ago. 
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Hominy feed was offered at $63.50, with 


bids considerably lower. Gluten feed in 
light supply and irregular. Barley feeds 
are being offered more soeny 2 but the 
demand {s light, as farmers have a big 
supply of barley on hand and are er | 
their own grinding to a large extent. Oi 
meal is offered y resellers at $65 in 
carloads, and the feeling is weak. Cot- 
tonseed meal fairly steady, with some 
holders. anxious to sell. 

Rolled oats dull, but no change in 
prices. Oat hulls, reground, are being 
offered from Canada at $25.25, all charges 
paid, and a few cars were sold at that 
figure. It is said that western points are 
beginning to offer at a lower price. The 
mills here have none to sell. 


THE OUTPUT 

The output of the mills here for the 
week was 128,950 bbls, representing 77 
per cent of capacity, compared with 135,- 
650, or 81 per cent, last week, 84,200, or 
57 per cent, a year ago, 99,500, or 60 per 
cent, in 1917, 97,200, or 58 per cent, in 
1916, 134,700, or 98 per cent, in 1915, and 
112,700, or 82 per cent, in 1914. 


NOTES 

C. B. Helm, of the Cleveland Grain Co., 
was on ’change this week. 

The supply of rye here is 6,450,000 
bus. A year ago there were only 170,000 
bus in store. 

Canadian visitors here this week were 
F. K. Morrow and W. Gunn, grain deal- 
ers, of Toronto. 

The macaroni plant of Procino & Rossi, 
Syracuse, N. Y., burned Wednesday 
morning: Loss, $10,000. Origin of fire 
unknown. 

Shipments of oats were about 500,000 
bus for export, leaving over 11,300,000 
bus still here, compared with 1,400,000 a 
year ago. 

Stocks of wheat in store and afloat here 
are about 27,500,000 bus, compared with 
9,337,000 a year ago. There were no ship- 
ments except to the mills, no orders hav- 
ing been received for export. 

It is figured that the remaining wheat 
in the hands of farmers in this state does 
not exceed 20 per cent of the crop. Mill- 
ers are paying $2.23 for spring and $2.20 
for winter, delivered at the mill. 

The announcement that the Food Ad- 
ministration Grain Corporation had 
adopted a policy of reselling its stocks 
of wheat at certain western terminals, 
had a bearish effect on the market here. 


James B. Stafford, Erie County food 
administrator, has resigned, but will con- 
tinue supervision until the office is closed 
in April. The Buffalo and New York 
offices are the only ones to remain open 
after Feb. 1. 

The monthly meeting of the western 
New York and northwestern Pennsylvania 
Millers’ and Feed Dealers’ Association 
was held here this week. Discussion was 
principally concerning conditions to be 
brought about by prohibition. The gen- 
eral opinion was that prohibition would 
wipe out many cattle feeds, and would 
cause higher prices for milk. 

E. Bancasser. 





BALTIMORE 

Bartrmore, Mp., Jan. 18.—Flour weak 
but more active. There has been no heavy 
or general buying, but where offerings 
were especially attractive, as was the 
case in a few instances, they were quietly 
taken-into camp. Sales included springs 
and both hard and soft winters, with the 
trading about evenly divided between the 
three products. If anything, springs led 
in the transactions, though hard and soft 
winters were a close second. 

Consignments and rejections were in 
evidence and a handicap, and will con- 
tinue to be a disturbing element until 
gotten rid of. The action of the govern- 
ment in offering to sell wheat to the mills 
at 12c bu over schedule, to cover cost of 
carrying grain, was most reassuring to 
those in the business who have been un- 
able to subscribe to the long-talked-of and 
much desired decline. 

Springs were lower and more salable, 
short patents closing nominally at $10.50 
@10.65; standard brands, $10.25@10.40; 
long patents or straights, $10@10.15; first 
clears, $9@9.50; second clears, $8@8.50,— 
all in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes; 45c 
more in wood, or 30c less fn bulk. A 
good car-lot business was done in all 
grades within the range of quotations, 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Spot and to-arrive 100 per cent grade was 
offered at $10, cotton; first clear sold 
down to $9.25, sacks, and was obtainable 
for less at the close. A round lot of 
fancy short patent went at $10.65, cotton. 

Hard winters were easier. and more 
active, with patents at the close ranging 
$10.60@10.75; straights, $10.25@10.50; 
first clears, $9@9.50,—all in 98-lb cot- 
tons or 140-lb jutes; 45c more in wood, or 
30c less in bulk. Short paw sold up to 
$10.75, cotton, or 10c bbl premium over 
spring of similar quality. Trading 
showed an improvement, with clears press- 
ing but not wanted. 

Soft winters were weaker and in better 
request, patents nominally closing at 
$10.15@10.55; near-by straights, $9.50@ 
9.75,—all in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes; 
45c more in wood, or 30c less in bulk. 
Sales were on the increase, including some 
of the leaders at $9.40@9.50, and fair 
to ordinary stock down to $9, all in bulk. 
Consignments and rejections were on hand 
and, as usual, were as a millstone to the 
market. 

City mills had nothing encouraging to 
report. With both domestic and export 
demand slow, they ran lightly and made 
no change in quotations. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 145,690 
bbls; destined for export, 128,874. 


NOTES 


Number of seagoing vessels bound for 
Baltimore, 70; number now in port, 48. 

J. Ross Myers, flour jobber, is foreman 
of the grand jury of Baltimore City for 
the January term of court. 

The United States transports Honolulu, 
Cape May and Eastern Queen are in 
port, loading full cargoes for France. 

Sergeant Rufus E. McCosh, flour, Bal- 
timore and Philadelphia, having received 
his army discharge, is back to business. 

Exports from here this week included 
84,702 bbls flour and 500,074 bus grain— 
196,721 wheat, 1,000 corn and 302,353 oats. 

William E. Harris, of W. E. Harris & 
Son, grain, left today for a two months’ 
trip to California and the Hawaiian 
Islands, accompanied by his wife. 

Receipts of new southern corn from 
Nov. 7, 1918, to Jan. 18, 1919, 115,188 
bus; year ago, 37,356. Range of prices 
this week, $1.40@1.57; last year, $1.90@2. 

The estate of the late Hiram G. Dud- 
ley, of Dudley & Carpenter, southern 
grain commission, is valued at $1,000,000 
or over, and left to the widow and three 
sons. 

N. I. Gorsuch & Son Co., millers for 
$8 years at Westminster, Md., and of 
which Charles C. Gorsuch is the only sur- 
viving member, have liquidated and ceased 
to exist. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 18, 1918, to Jan, 18, 1919, 1,214,625 
bus; same period last year, 1,416,401. 
Range of prices this week, $2@2.37%,; 
last year, $2.10@2.13. 

Federal Food Administrator William 
H. Maltbie is preparing to close his office, 
dismiss his clerks and sell his equipment, 
but desires it to be known that the pro- 
visions of the food act prohibiting hoard- 
ing, waste and profiteering are still in 
force, and that violators thereof will be 
handled by the federal courts. 

A. W. Mears, of White & Co., flour, 
Baltimore and New York, exhibited on 
*change this week from his son, Lieuten- 
ant Emmerich Mears, who is still in 
France, a shell case, 12 inches long by 
3 in diameter, which was captured from 
the Germans at Verdun and decorated 
by a Frenchman as follows: “Presented 
to Lieutenant Emmerich Mears by a 
French officer, Nov. 5, 1918.” 

Visitors were Edward D. Evans, presi- 
dent Acme-Evans Milling Co., Indianap- 
olis, Ind; T. C. Bowling, president Jef- 
ferson Milling Co., Charles Town, W. Va; 
C. M. Stickell, of D. A. Stickell & Sons, 
millers, Hagerstown, Md; W. H. Painter, 
of Stevens City (Va.) Milling Co; A. H. 
Etzler, miller, Thurmont, Md; Harry M. 
Stratton, of Donahue-Stratton Co., flour, 
feed and grain, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Traffic Bureau bulletin, Jan, 16: “Tar- 
iffs dated effective on or about Feb. 10, 
1919, are being received containing rates 
on grain and grain products revised in 
keeping with authority recently granted 
by the Railroad Administration providing 
revision of rates on grain and grain prod- 
ucts in carloads from Buffalo, Niagara 
frontier points, and Rochester, N. Y., and 


ints taking same rates to points in the 

astern Trunk Line territory (including 
Baltimore) and New England territory, 
in order to restore differentials and rate 
relationships disturbed by the recent 25 

r cent advance. The revision results in 

th advances and reductions.” 

Cuaries H. Dorsey. 


ROCHESTER... 

Rocuester, N. Y., Jan. 18.—City mills 
ground a total of 9,100 bbls of flour this 
week, or 49 per cent of capacity, against 
36 per cent last week. Of this aggregate, 
7,300 bbls were spring, 1,300 winter and 
500 rye. 

The flour market is very quiet. Millers 
have gotten about through predicting any- 
thing better; they also affirm that it can- 
not be much worse. The government has 
ceased to be an active factor in the mar- 
ket. It can only be listed as an asset 
now on the grounds that it will buy in 
the open market later on. 

Bakers are buying sparingly. Some of 
them have considerable 100 per cent flour 
on hand, and are endeavoring to work 
this off. There is some demand for short 
patents, and some mills have resumed 
making bakers patents, but none report 
much inquiry for clears and the lower 
grades. Mills are forced to pay a pre- 
mium for all wheat shipped in, which 
— not dove-tail with the talk of cheaper 

our. 

While all the mills here are quoting 
prices, there is a tone of uncertainty that 
is directly traceable to the instability of 
trade at this juncture and the small vol- 
ume of business. Principal quotations for 
hard wheat products are: short patents, 
$11@11.25 bbl; bakers patent, $10.75; 
first clears, $9.75@10.25; second clears, 
$9.50; 100 per cent, $11,—all basis cotton 
¥,’s, car lots, Boston. 

While mills here have bought little soft 
wheat on the outside, they are now facing 
that necessity. An occasional load is 
hauled in by a farmer, but the holdings 
here are about cleaned up. It is report- 
ed that dealers in the western New York 
territory who have a little local wheat on 
hand are asking up to $2.35 bu, f.o.b. 
loading station. Winter straights are 
quoted at $10.25 bbl, cotton 1/4’s, Boston. 

Demand for graham flour light, with 
prices only nominal. There is an occa- 
sional sale of entire wheat flour, but the 
market has little life. It is quoted at 
$10.50 bbl, cotton 14’s, Boston. Rye flour 
is dull, with the market inclined to work 
lower. Mills still have a few orders to 
fill, but little new business is coming in. 
The best white brands are quoted at $8.70 
@8.80 bbl, cotton ¥’s, Boston. There is 
little inquiry for buckwheat flour, with 
prices quoted around $7.50 per 100 lbs, 
jobbing basis. 

While there is no notable change in the 
prices of millfeed, demand is rather slack 
from some quarters. With the sharp 
advance following the removal of the gov- 
ernment’s price restriction, demand from 
dairymen slumped. Instead, dairymen 
and farmers generally are now feeding 
their own grain while it lasts, with the 
hope that in the spring, when they will be 
forced to buy feed, prices will have eased 
off under the lighter demand. 

However, with the small output of flour 
now, the offering of feed is light, and it 
all finds ready sale. The principal quo- 
tations by the ton, sacked, car lots, Bos- 
ton, are: spring bran, $54@56; middlings, 
$58@61. Jobbing basis, local trade: 
spring bran, $53; spring middlings, $56; 
winter bran, $50; winter middlings, $52. 
There is some rye feed on the local mar- 
ket, which sells readily at around $52 
ton, mill door. Corn meal is quoted at 
$67, jobbing basis, local trade. 





NOTES 


Richard Flaherty, aged 64, and for 30 
years a faithful employee of J. A. Hinds 
& Co., died this week. 

The Rochester clearing-house made a 
new record in volume of business in 1918, 
when clearings totaled $395,121,332, a gain 
over 1917 of about $32,000,000. 


C. C. Davison will build a new mill in 
Geneva. Plans have been prepared, and 
building will begin in the early spring, 
on a site adioining the new elevator 
erected last year. The mill will have a 
daily capacity of 500 bbls, and storage 
bins for 5,000 bus of grain. The elevator 
has a capacity of 35,000 bus. Mr. Davi- 
son is already operating a mill in that 


city. T. W. Kwarp, 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Duturn, Miyy., Jan. 20.—The flour 
market the past week was without new 
features, the previous quiet conditions be- 
ing still in.effect. Business was confined 
mostly to small-lot buyers for immediate 
or near-by requirements. Large users 
show little interest. Some who have flour 
coming-on contract are giving mills ship- 
ping directions, asking for delivery. This 
and what they have on hand will carry 
them over for the time. Mills do not 
expect business to pick up until consum- 
ing trade has worked down holdings to a 
point that compels coming into the market 
for fresh commitments. Outside mills 
were underquoting local ones on new 
brands, 

But few buyers appeared anxious to 
buy durum flour. Stocks in buyers’ hands 
are apparently adequate for immediate 
purposes, and this was probably the prime 
influence responsible for the slow situa- 
tion. 

The rye market was reported sick, with 
interest and business at a standstill. With 
the trade holding back, slow sales are to 
be expected until the market works out of 
the rut it is now in. Mill-asking quota- 
tions remain unchanged. 

Only one mill was in operation last 
week, and that worked but part time. The 
outturn was 8,900 bbls, or 25 per cent of 
the rated capacity, against 18,725, or 52 
per cent, the previous week, and 25,230, 
or 70 per cent, a year ago. 

Millfeed was reported steady at the 
recent price basis. Owing to the light 
running of mills and limited available 
supplies for sale, offerings were of no im- 
portance. Buyers were in the market for 
stuff that could be delivered promptly, but 
backed away on offers for future ship- 
ment at ruling quotations, 


PERMIT SYSTEM APPLIES 


The local grain control committee gave 
notice today that the individual permit 
system hereafter will apply on all grain 
and seeds from the country to this mar- 
ket. Report was current today that 
enough grain is on track and in transit, 
with what additional volume will be loaded . 
up to Wednesday night, to virtually fill 
up all the available storage room here. 

There are over 25,700,000 bus of all 
kinds of grain held by elevators tonight, 
leaving space for 5,000,000 to 17,000,000 
more. Some relief may be expected in an 
out-rail movement, depending on the abil- 
ity of elevators to load the grain and rail- 
roads to furnish adequate car service for 
keeping it moving forward so that the 
plants will not be forced to shut down en- 
tirely when conditions commence to 
tighten up. 

NOTES 


B. Stockman, general manager of the 
Duluth-Superior Milling Co., is in Minne- 
apolis today. 

All mills are down today, but the Du- 

luth-Superior Milling Co. expects to start 
one up later in the week. 
- Charles F. Macdonald, secretary of the 
Duluth Board of Trade, returned this 
morning from Chicago, where he has been 
on business. 


M. L. Jenks, according to a press re- 
port from Chicago, was recently made a 
director on the board of the Council of 
Grain Exchanges. 

George F. Foster, local representative 
of H. L. Hankinson & Co., and Miss Grace 
Lambert, of Duluth, were married at Min- 
neapolis, on Jan. 14, 

Pressure in the rye futures seems to 
have weakened market and brought out 
more interest. Action of the market in- 
creased trading in the May delivery. 

Steady withdrawals of flaxseed from 
elevators for shipment to outside points 
have gradually worked down local stocks 
to 97,000 bus tonight. Arrivals are not 
large enough to offset the amount loaded 
out. 


Specialists in barley withdrew early in 
the week and receipts commenced to ac- 
cumulate. For several days, sale for them 
could not be obtained. Buyers were re- 
ported stocked up. Later, one operator 
cleaned up the market. “Today there was 
no support,. resulting in a 3@4c break, 
closing at 79@85c. Slow demand for rye 
from both export and milling quarters. 
Receipts are being cared for by interests 
B opeg | in this grain. Cash rye is 

1, 


steady at $1.56, 
F. G. Carrson. 
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RELEASE OF WHEAT—READJUSTMENTS 


Since the beginning of the European 
war, and more particularly since the regu- 
lation of the mills under the Food Ad- 
ministration, millers have been called up- 
on time and again to face some trying, 
peculiar and unprecedented conditions 
never before encountered. But at no time 
has there been a situation more extraor- 
dinary and difficult than that which con- 
fronts millers today. And yet, in cer- 
tain eventualities, it might be solved quite 
simply. 

We are looking at the situation more 
expressly from the angle of the soft win- 
ter wheat miller. There is almost com- 
plete exhaustion of soft wheat stocks in 
positions available for milling. The soft 
wheat miller has no wheat, and he has no 
business. Both for business and wheat he 
is largely dependent upon the Grain Cor- 
poration. It has discontinued buying, 
and it is a question whether it has much 
soft winter wheat stored where it would 
be accessible for mills. However, the de- 
cision to release this wheat, effective Jan. 
20, should afford some relief. The soft 
wheat miller has got to make an adjust- 
ment to meet the situation, even if it en- 
tails grinding nothing but spring wheat. 

But that is not all there is to the situa- 
tion. The future of milling is complicat- 
ed by the guaranteed wheat price (good 
until June 1, 1920) and the uncertainty 
as to whether this country will be permit- 
ted to seek a world’s wheat basis or will 
rule independent of the rest of the world, 
thereby creating an almost unthinkable 
situation and one fraught with grave dan- 
ger unless there be some beneficent con- 
trel of operation. 

It is generally assumed, but without 
authority, by both the grain and milling 
trades, that some plan will be worked out 
by which our wheat prices will be on an 
international basis. However, it is not 
known for a certainty that the Food Ad- 
ministration is giving attention to this 
matter. This tye A hangs threaten- 
ingly over the trade like the sword of 
Damocles suspended by a single hair. 

Perhaps some simple, safe, sane and 
sound solution and policy is being worked 
out by the Food Administration with our 
allies. Mr. Hoover has shown no little 
skill in handling complicated problems. 
While there may be little justification in 
attempting to cross bridges before we get 
to them, and which perhaps do not exist, 
yet millers of this section feel somewhat 
apprehensive about what may be done. 

We are reliably informed that an of- 
fice of a leading spring wheat mill ad- 
vised one of its branches last week not 
to sell any. more flour, that “there was to 
be something doing in wheat within thirty 
days.” Possibly reference was had to the 
release of wheat announced this week, but 
other millers would like to know why it is 
that some few should have advanced in- 
formation of moves before they are gen- 
erally known. 

It seems scarcely possible that a world’s 
basis for wheat applicable to the entire 
world should have n worked out and 
is about to be announced. Millers ho 
that any radical readjustments will Ss 
gradual, not “effective immediately,” so 
that the grain, milling and flour trades 
may not be forced to take heavy and un- 
necessary losses. 

The dearth of soft wheat is not a fore- 
boding, but a reality. The restoration of 
direct export trade with the West Indies 
is a ray of light. It is likewise gratifying 
to hear that action of the committee on ex- 
port trade of the Millers’ National Fed- 





eration has resulted in the appointment 
of a legislative committee, composed of 
the .former milling division chairmen, 
with James F. Bell as its chairman, to 
consider the legislation necessary to han- 
dle the 1919 wheat crop under the gov- 
ernment guaranty. Millers may now feel 
some assurance that their interests are be- 
ing watched over by experienced and 
competent men. 





THE WEEK’S MILLING 


The output of flour by mills represented 
at Toledo, with a combined weekly ca- 
pacity of 48,000 bbls, for the week end- 
ing Jan. 18 was 24,144, or 50 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 25,590, or 53 per 
cent, last week, 23,300, or 49 per cent, a 
year ago, 34,300, or 72 per cent, two years 
ago, and 33,700, or 70 per cent, three years 
ago. 
"Soft winter wheat milling is dead, for 
the time being at least. Millers hope for 
some revival of domestic business. and also 
for the resumption of export buying by 
the Grain Corporation upon which they 
are so dependent. They inquire anxiously 
every week whether the Grain Corporation 
has bought any flour and when it will buy. 
Their dependence upon this business is al- 
most tragic. Mills making spring wheat 
flour are somewhat better off, although the 
demand for that is not especially notice- 
able. Many mills are down to half-time 
or less. 

Millers find no’trouble in selling mill- 
feed, but reports from second hands 
might indicate that the situation is some- 
what easier. There is a feeling in some 
quarters that, were the mills to have 
heavy operation as a result of export buy- 
ing, the feed situation might get material- 
ly easier and prices work to lower levels. 
There is quite an active interest notice- 
able in the probable future of feed prices. 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Thirteen mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, including those at Toledo, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 78,960 
bbls, for the week ending Jan. 18 made 
38,888, or 50 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 43,667, or 51 per cent, last 
week, by 13 mills of 85,560 bbls capacity. 

THE GROWING WHEAT 

Unseasonably mild temperatures pre- 
vailed this week, and the wheat fields are 
still without snow covering. It is doubt- 
ful if any damage has been done, so far, 
as a result of the open winter. 

WHEAT cost $2.12 

The Ohio Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion has published a statement that the 
cost of growing wheat is $2.12 bu. The 
time covered in the test was from 1906 to 
1915, with a reasonable allowance for in- 
creased cost since 1915. In this 10-year 
period the labor cost on one acre is esti- 
mated at $9.86, compared with $15.86 in 
1918, with man labor figured at 25c per 
hour and team labor at 30c per hour. 

For one acre, 27 man hours and 38 horse 
hours are included. The state average 
yield in Ohio is rated at 16 bus. The in- 
crease in the cost of fertilizer has been in 
the ratio of $1 to $1.60. One-third of 
the crop value is allowed for the rental 
of land. No allowance is made to the 
farmer for bossing his job, nor for his 
wife and her labor. 


NOTES 

The mill of the Doris Milling Co., Hen- 
derson, Ky., has burned; loss, $30,000. 

C. S. Jeffries, manager Cleveland of- 
fice Northwestern Consolidated Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, was in Toledo this week. 

Bernard J. Rothwell, Boston, president 
Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller Mills Co., 
visited the mill in Lawrenceburg this week. 

H. W. Welton, who recently received 
his discharge from service and who was 
formerly with the Reichert Flour Co., 
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Columbus and Dayton, Ohio, is now with 
the Barber Milling Co., Minneapolis, rep- 
resenting it in western Ohio. 

The cashier of the National Biscuit Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, was held up and robbed 
of between $7,000 and $8,000 while driving 
to a bank to make a deposit. The hold-up 
took place in the.heart of the downtown 
district, and the robbers escaped. _ 

L. H. Fallis and Frank Heck, of the 
Home Baking Co., Toledo, have purchased 
the plant and business of the Newberry 
Baking Co., Detroit, and have incorporat- 
ed a new company, under the name of the 
Sherlock Baking Co., to conduct the busi- 
ness. 

Major Howard Marmon, of the Nor- 
dyke & Marmon Co., has received his dis- 
charge from the aviation service of the 
United States army and resumed his work 
at Indianapolis. Walter D. Marmon, of 
this company, is now on a vacation in 
Florida. 

The National Biscuit Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, suffered a loss of $3,000 by having 
its — wagon held up and robbed. It 
is thought that the robbery was perpe- 
trated by the same robbers who held up 
the wagon of the General Baking Co., 
earlier in the week. 

The Toledo Bean & Seed Warehouse Co. 
has been incorporated for $50,000, and 
will act as forwarding agent in handling 
beans for the government. H. E. Chatter- 
ton is president of the new company, E. 
B. Slawson vice-president, and George 
Forrester secretary. The company takes 
over the elevator recently constructed by 
Chatterton & Sons, Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 

The Schmidt & Walker Co., corn miller, 
Cincinnati, will retire from business. It 
is a successor to the business formerly 
conducted by the Samuel W. Weidler Co. 
Charles W. Schmidt, of the company, was 
also secretary of the White Corn Millers’ 
Association. Probably the retirement has 
been influenced somewhat by the predica- 
ment in which corn-milling finds itself as 
a result of doing away with substitutes 
and the country going dry. 

John Larrowe, founder and manager of 
the Larrowe Milling Co., Toledo, died 
suddenly, at the age of 62, Jan. 11, at his 
home in East Toledo. He was at dinner 
when he was stricken with apoplexy. He 
came to Toledo seven years ago and built 
the Larrowe plant at Rossford, where the 
Larrowe dairy feeds are manufactured. 
Mr. Larrowe has several brothers in De- 
troit who were financially interested with 
him in the business, and where the head 
office of the company is located. 





INDIANA 


InprAnaAPouts, Inp., Jan. 18.—Only 
those mills possessing what has been 
characterized as hold-over wheat are run- 
ning anywhere near half-time, and the 
amount of flour produced by mills in In- 
dianapolis as well as in any other large 
milling district of the state is much small- 
er than at any corresponding time in 
years. Business this week struggled along 
with the government taking nothing, and 
domestic buyers still out in the cold. 

Such business as the Hoosier miller has 
had on his books for weeks appears to 
have been ground up, and there is what 
a prominent miller at the state conven- 
tion this week declared to be “rather an 
embarrassing wait” until the trade gets 
on its feet again. 

There has not been any pronounced up- 
ward movement in the price here, though 
some of the “crazy~millers” referred to 
some weeks ago as a group which seemed 
willing to operate without a profit, are 
still eager to shave prices now and then 
to get orders. > 

There was considerable criticism this 
week at the midwinter meeting regard- 
ing the manner in which the Grain Cor- 
poration jumps into the market, gets 
quotations on shipments and then steps 
quietly out with no assurance as to what, 
if anything, will be purchased. Some in- 
stances were referred to where orders 
were tossed and buffeted about, prices 
asked and given, shipping directions 
sought and delays of days and days ex- 
perienced before anything definite was 
done. 

‘The feed situation remains unusually 
strong, with very little available for the 
trade. The price this week was strong 
at $50, bulk, on track. 

There was among millers interviewed 
this week a sentiment that 1919 should 
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not be as perplexing a year to the flour 
miller as the year just closed. The amount 
of flour sold this week in Indiana was 
perhaps as scant as ever before during a 
single week. 


Wheat never looked as good as right 


now, though the growth seems to be far 
above that of normal times. There was 
no damage from the recent touch of zero 
weather. 

J. M. Pearson. 





NASHVILLE 


NasuHvit1e, Tenn., Jan. 18.—There has 
been some picking up in demand for flour 
in the Southeast this week, with the total 
volume of business about up to the aver- 
age for this season of the year. The av- 
erage output has been about 50 per cent 
of capacity, and the new bookings have 
been some larger than production. Ship- 
ments have been sufficient to prevent any 
accumulation of stocks. 

No material change is noted in the 


‘ wheat situation, with millers continuing 


to find it difficult to obtain soft wheat even 
at very high prices. This is the chief 
factor in maintaining flour prices. 

The readjustment to pre-war condi- 
tions continues, and there is considerable 
range in prices of various grades of flour, 
though values have not materially changed 
during the week. Quotations are as fol- 
lows: short soft winter wheat patents, 
98 lbs, cotton, f.o.b. Ohio River points, 
$11.60@11.90; standard patents, $11.10@ 
11.30; 100 per cent flour, $10.60@11. 

Rehandlers report Kansas flour some 
stronger, while Minnesota mills are ask- 
ing about the same prices. Inquiries are 
increasing, but demand only fair. Quo- 
tations: spring wheat flour, 98 lbs cotton, 
delivered at Nashville, $10.80@11.20; hard 
winter wheat flour, $10.60@11.10. 

Fair demand continues for millfeed, 
with supplies moderate. Quotations: 
soft winter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, per 
ton, f.o.b. Ohio River points, $49@50; 
mixed feed, $51@52; standard middlings, 
$54@56. 

Corn meal is quiet, with light demand. 
Quotations: plain meal, 100-lb bags, per 
100 lbs, f.o.b. Ohio River points, $3.20@ 
3.50; bolted meal, 12@15c more. 


OUTPUT 


Nashville and southeastern mills, with 
a capacity of 192,090 bbls, showed an out- 
put this week of 96,917, or 50.4 per cent 
of capacity, compared with 86,453 bbls 
and 48.2 per cent last week, 37.8 per cent 
in 1918, 62 in 1917, 65.5 in 1916, 66.4 in 
1915, 59.4 in 1914, 48.2 in 1913 and 38 in 
1912, 

STOCKS 

Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 

as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Jan. 18 Jan. 11 
BWIOUE, DOU co cecccesecce 20,800 22,800 
Wheat, bus ............ 256,000 288,000 
CoPm, DOB cccccwcvcasecss 225,500 237,500 
Oats, DUB .ccccicvccoves 518,500 529,000 


Receipts of grain at Nashville this 
week, 77 cars. 
Joun LEIPer.- 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 


The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ended Jan. 
18, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
es 2 Sree 1,446 133 275 1 
Empire ......... 1,081 138 110 49 
Consolidated 1,357 41 85 7 
Ogilvie’s ........ 1,107 69 240 pe 
Western ......... 1,559 44 40 78 
Grain Growers:... 1,149 453 450 ae 
Fort William .... 670 255 128 24 
Bastern ........ 992 110 138 ee 
SS Ae AS ee 3,116 372 250 67 
Northwestern ... 732 eee cee oe 
Can. Northern ... 3,331 699 960 1 
Thunder Bay .... 866 181 162 35 


Can. Gov't. ...... 727 159 139 118 
*Can. Gov't. ..... : 


Sask. Co-op. ..... 1,637 186 118 113 
9 7 3 








Richardsons ..... 56 7 
Davidson & Smith 65 184 132 
TOORIS 2c vccides 19,892 3,032 3,235 601 
Year ago ........ 6,126 4,278 1,104 729 
Receipts ........- 1,812 161 145 50 
*Receipts ........ eee eve ovens 2 
Rail shipments... 266 133 22 50 
STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 
Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... 36 No. 1C. W...... 
No. 1 northern..6,796 No. 2 C. W...... 293 
No. 2 northern..3,029 No. 3 C. W...... 544 
No. 3 northern..3,220 Ex. 1 feed ...... 346 
ye eT eee 2,636 
No. 6 mae: 
No. 6 ’ 
Feed 
Others 
Total 





*For account of imperial government, 
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The output of wheat flour by the Chi- 
cago mills for the week ending Jan. 18 
was estimated at 21,250 bbls, or 75 per 
cent of capacity, compared with 22,250, 
or 85 per cent, last week, 18,250, or 61 
per cent, in 1918, and 22,250, or 83 per 
cent, in 1917. 

There is considerable that might be said 
concerning the flour market that is of 
general interest, but nothing very en- 
couraging. Not in many months has there 
been such a variation of quotations as 
prevails at present. The diversified aw 4 
of premiums paid for wheat in the South- 
west compared with the Northwest is 
largely due to the. exceedingly inflated 
figures from the mills in the Southwest, 
where premiums on wheat in some sections 
are as high as 30c, compared with 4@6c 
in the Northwest. 

Well-known mills in Kansas, Nebraska 
and Oklahoma have quoted their flour in 
Chicago at nominally $10.50@10.65 for 
95 per cent patents in jutes or cotton, and 
have done so, they say, with the full 
realization that they expect little or no 
business, as their figures are too high. 

The releasing of wheat by the Grain 
Corporation has helped somewhat, but the 
bulk of the buyers in this market have 
forecast a lowering of quotations in time 
to a basis of about $9.50@9.65 bbl in sacks 
for 95 per cent grades from both spring 
and hard wheat territories. They have 
talked this for some time, and now that 
an occasional mill is quoting from spring 
wheat territory at $9.65@9.90 in sacks, 
buyers claim that their predictions have 
to a certain extent come true. 

A disturbing factor right now is that 
rather liberal sales have been made by a 
northwestern mill of its 100 per cent 
grade, in store here and in centers tribu- 
tary to this market, as low as $9.25, in 
jutes. The representative of this mill 
has stated that it was the desire to clean 
up this product and get in position to 
manufacture and market pre-war flour. 

It is thought that practically all 
of the 100 per cent flour made ac- 
cording to government regulations is well 
off this market, although some mills con- 
tinue to manufacture the product and 
are finding a sale for it. There are bak- 
ers in Chicago who like this flour, and 
claim that they are going to continue its 
use, 

One product that is scarce is soft wheat 
flour. Mills that are usually quoting here 
at this season of the year have made no 
offers for some time, and there is some 
doubt whether they will be able to on the 
present mt due to the scarcity of wheat. 

Practically each week of late has made 
new history in the flour game, as is il- 
lustrated by the liberal amount of clear 
flour now on the market, compared with 
a few weeks ago. Buyers here hinted, 
before the 100 per cent flour was off the 
market, that they would be pleased to 
again be in position to contract for strong 
clears. 

Now that this product is obtainable, it 
is not wanted; and with no foreign de- 
mand, Chicago mills are complaining, yet 
their output continues liberal, with no in- 
dications of a let-up. 

The millfeed situation has improved 
somewhat. Flour middlings declined in 
price more than any other grades. Two 
or three weeks ago this product was held 
at nominaiiy $4@5 ton over bran, but 
the two grades are practically on the same 
basis, namely, $51@52 ton, in 100-lb sacks, 
Chicago mills have no trouble in dispos- 
ing of all their products, but are not 

ing far in advance. Red dog is of- 
fered at $60@61 ton, in sacks. 


Millers of buckwheat flour and those 
who handle this commodity claim that the 
season has been very unsatisfactory, due 
to the warm weather. There has not been 
more than a week at a time during the 
present winter that weather was conducive 
to a ‘liberal demand for the flour. It is 
quoted here today at nominally $5.40@ 
5.65 per 100 Ibs in grain bags. 

A considerable quantity of rice is still 
in this market, the owners being unable to 
dispose of same either to the Grain Cor- 
poration or for export. Efforts continue 
to be made to induce the government to 
accept rice flour or to arrange so that it 
can be marketed in foreign countries, and 
those who have stocks feel hopeful that, 
when the substitutes are cleaned up, there 
will be a call for rice flour. 

Corn prices have dropped 15@17c since 
Jan. 9, due to the removal of import re- 
strictions on corn and to heavy selling by 
shorts and hedging of Argentine corn 
in this market by speculators in Liver- 
pool and London and at the seaboard. It 
has been a good spread to buy corn around 
70c in Buenos Aires and sell it for May in 
Chicago at $1.30 or better. 

Cash corn prices have declined to a level 
where elevator interests have bought the 
lower grades and made a fair quantity of 
No. 4, which they are preparing to de- 
liver on January sales, the No, 4 being 
deliverable at 4c penalty for white and 
yellow and 414,c for mixed, during January 
and February. 


OPPOSE FEDERAL RAILROAD OWNERSHIP 


A meeting of the executive committee 
and directors of the American Corn Mill- 
ers’ Federation was held in the office of 
Secretary Lackey, Postal Telegraph 
Building, Chicago, Jan. 10. The millers 
went on record as being opposed to fed- 
eral ownership of railroads.- Standard 
weights and measures were discussed, and 
the views expressed were the same as those 
advanced by the wheat millers through 
the Federation. 

Secretary Lackey, in speaking of the 


meeting and bulletins that have recently’ 


been issued, said that he recently had an 
interview with John J. Stream, of the 
Coarse Grain Division of the Food Ad- 
ministration, who stated that he had not 
heard of any auditing to be done among 
the corn mills. 


GRAIN EXCHANGES ELECT OFFICERS 


At the annual meeting of the Council 
of Grain Exchanges held here in the di- 
rectors’ room of the Board of Trade, 
Thursday, Jan. 16, a uniform style of 
contract for both buyers and sellers of 
cash grain was adopted. Should this be 
used universally, it would simplify the 
grain business to a material extent. The 
life of the council, which was threatened 
by the resignation of the exchanges at 
Minneapolis, Kansas City, Toledo, Buf- 
falo, Detroit and Peoria, has been saved 
through diplomatic work on the part of 
several of the most active delegates. 

The following officers were elected: 
president, W. N. Eckhardt, Chicago; first 
vice-president, George S. Carkener, Kan- 
sas City; second vice-president, L. W. 
Forbell, New York; third vice-president, 
C. G. Sturtevant, Omaha; treasurer, John 
W. Snyder, Baltimore. Executive com- 
mittee: F. C. Van Dusen, Minneapolis; 
J. L. Messmore, St. Louis; M. L. Jenks, 
Duluth; H. W. Ladish, Milwaukee; W. 
T. Cornelison, Peoria; Fred Mayer, To- 
ledo. 

THE WHEAT SITUATION 


The government announced on Jan. 15 
that it will sell its cash wheat at Chicago, 
St. Louis, Kansas City, Omaha, Toiedo 
and Cleveland, commencing Jan. 20. Mill- 
ers who have been anxious to get wheat 
from the Grain Corporation can now buy 
it at 12c over the basic price. This figure 
is made to cover the cost of carrying the 
wheat since last summer. 


It makes the ge $2.38 for No. 1 red 
and 3c less: for No. 2. The red wheat has 
been selling in the o market at $2.40 
@2.A3 for No. 2 and $2.42@2.45 for No. 1. 
There has been a little easing off in the 

rice since the announcement was made. 

t is not expected that millers will take 
the No. 1 hard and No. 2 hard winter 
and the spring wheats at the government 
figure, as the price in the open market is 
only 1@4c over the basic level. 

The government owns 13,101,000 of the 
13,582,000 bus of wheat in store in Chi- 
cago. There are 6,000,000 bus soft wheat 
here, including the intermountain white, 
which constitutes the bulk of it. There 
are only 675,000 bus red wheat. The lat- 
ter is wanted by millers, as shown by the 
high price paid for the limited offerings. 

The wheat will be proportioned among 
the millers according to their require- 
ments, but all the holdings by the govern- 
ment will not be sold. Unless there is an 
unusual demand for flour and a great 
scarcity of wheat in other sections, it will 
be difficult for the government to dispose 
of all the intermountain wheat here in 
the next six months, 


SOUTHERN ISLAND TRADE PROMISING 

The possibilities of the exporting of 
flour to Cuba, Porto Rico and the south- 
ern islands has stimulated an interest 
among millers and exporters. Two or 
three organizations in Chicago that claim 
to have connections in Cuba have written 
mills, soliciting their accounts for the 
exporting of flour and mill products to 
the islands, but apparently the mills pre- 
fer to deal with their old connections or 
those that are to be arranged for them. 
Some fairly large-sized contracts have 
been entered into mainly in the hard 
wheat states and south of here, to go to 
Cuba. 

BAKERS ANALYZE FLOUR 

It is noticeable that there is a gradual 
increase in analyses of flour submitted to 
bakers before sales are made. Within 
the last few months, several bakeshops 
of Chicago have either established la 
oratories or through local organizations 
have had tests made of all flour submit- 
ted. Some of the bakers claim that they 
are doing this largely of flour that comes 
from the spring wheat states, as there 
is quite a variation in quality on the 
present crop. 


CHICAGO FREIGHT RATES 

Rates on flour for domestic shipment, 
all rail from Chicago to points east, in- 
cluding the war tax, are as follows: to 
Boston, 27.8¢ per 100 lbs; New York City, 
25.75c; Philadelphia, 23.7c; Albany, 24.7¢; 
Troy, 24.7c; Elmira, N. Y., 22.15¢c; Roch- 
ester, N. Y., 22.15c; Pittsburgh, 15.5c. 


RYE MILLERS’ MEMBERSHIP INCREASING 


P. A. Murphy,-secretary and manager 
of the Century Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
spent Wednesday and Thursday in Chi- 
cago. He reported business about the 
same as with other mills, though hopeful 
of an improvement before long. Mr. Mur- 
phy is secretary and treasurer of the 
National Association of Rye Flour Mill- 
ers, of which Frank H. Blodgett, Janes- 
ville, Wis., is president. 

Mr. Murphy stated that efforts had 
been very effective in increasing the or- 
ganization’s membership, though, of 
course, it is limited in number, there be- 
ing but about 75 to 100 rye millers in 
the country, 20 of whom are active mem- 
bers. The membership is based on $50 
per year from mills of 500-bbl capacity, 
payable semiannually; $25 for mills of 
100 to 500 bbls, and $10, for mills of 100 
bbls and less. 

NOTES 

M. Tipp, of the M. Tipp Co., flour 
dealers, spent the greater part of the 
week in the East. 

Expectations are that the passage of 
the $100,000,000 food measure asked for 
by President Wilson will result in a bet- 
ter trade in flour. 

The seventeenth annual meeting of the 
Wisconsin State Millers’ Association will 
be held in Milwaukee, Friday, Jan. 24, at 
the Hotel Pfister, at which time will oc- 
cur the election of otticers. 

A strong campaign is being made in 
Chicago in introducing Quaker flour, pro- 
duced by the Quaker Oats Co., followin 
its national advertising. It has sever: 
salesmen calling on the Chicago trade. 


Local millers bought very little wheat 
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this week, but a few scattered orders 


“came in from outside. beg were 


light, especially of red winter. ual- 
ity of the receipts was irregular, pon 
being a few cars of smutty received. 

William Parker, manager of the Cen- 
tral Minnesota Power & Milling Co., Sauk 
Centre, Minn., while in Chicago today 
stated that he is receiving excellent wheat 
on this crop, and is of the opinion that 
there is sufficient in his territory to last 
for some time. 

The plans for marketing wheat and re- 
opening wheat-trading early in the har- 
vest year were discussed by various grain 
and milling interests with the agricul- 
tural committee of the lower house in 
Washington this week. All leading ex- 
changes were represented. 

This office has information regarding a 

position open with a well-known milling 
organization as an assistant to the mill’s 
manager. The services required of the 
applicant are that he be familiar with the 
selling of mill products, and have some 
knowledge régarding grain. 
- All of the furniture and office equip- 
ment in the headquarters of the American 
Association of the Baking Industry, of 
which Joseph Bell is secretary, which has 
been long established in the Royal Insur- ° 
ance Building, Chicago, have been moved 
to New York City, where the headquarters . 
will be from now on. Mr. Bell will make 
his home there. 


S. B. Fairbanks, president of the Judith 
Milling Co., Hobson, Mont., was in Chi- 
cago this week. He said that this winter 
has been the most satisfactory, as re- 
gards weather conditions, for a success- 
ful wheat crop that was ever known in 
that part of the country. He will spend 
a few days in the eastern markets, espe- 
cially New York, before returning home. 

Considerable pressure recently was 
brought by friends and acquaintances of 
B. A. Eckhart, president of the B. A. 
Eckhart Milling Co., to have him accept 
the candidacy for mayor of Chicago. 
After giving the matter consideration, Mr. 
Eckhart determined not to run for the 
office, feeling that after 27 years given to 
public work.and various political duties, 
he could not devote further time to same. 


The new Board of Trade directory has 
appointed John R. Mauff secretary and 
Walter C. Blowney assistant secretary. 
The committee on flour inspection is com- 
posed of W. L. Phelps, T. W. Brophey, 
Jr., E. D. Shumway, F. B. Rice and B. 
A. Eckhart; grain committee, J. E. Bren- 
nan, E. M. Combs, F. G. Coe, William 
Simons and G. A. Wegner; finance com- 
mittee, L. C. Brousseau, E,. F. Rosen- 
baum and H. E, Blum. 


An important meeting of officers and 
mill managers of the Standard Milling 
Co., New York City, was held in Chicago, 
Jan. 17. A. P. Walker, president, New 
York City, was present, as was Benjamin 
Stockman, of the Duluth-Superior Mill- 
ing Co., Duluth, Minn., Clarence M. 
Hardenbergh, of the Southwestern Mill- 
ing Co., Inc., Kansas City, and several 
others. It is understood that one of the 
leading millbuilders also was present. 





WISCONSIN 


Mitwavkee, Wis., Jan. 18.—The flour 
production this week of the Milwaukee 
mills, with a weekly capacity of 18,000 
bbls, was 11,300, representing 63 per cent 
of capacity. Last week, mills with the 
same capacity turned out 2,800, or 15 per 
cent; a year ago, mills with a capacity of 
16,000 bbls turned out 4,000, or 25 per 
cent. There was no rye or corn flour pro- 
duction this week. Last year, mills made 
4,200 bbls rye flour. 

There was some improvement in the 
flour situation. Millers reported better 
inquiry and made moderate sales. While 
stocks in buyers’ hands are still large, 
they are being worked off gradually. Bak- 
ers are not buying at present time to 
any extent, but some business is being 
done daily. There were no government 
orders this week. Prices were a little 
easier at $10.60@10.75, in cotton. 

There was a good demand for clear 
flour, and mills had no difficulty in sell- 
ing. They only made first clear, which 
was offered at $9.20@9.40, in cotton. Sec- 
ond clear is being run into feed. 

Jobbers reported slow business, bak- 
ers and the ecg trade being well 
stocked up. re was a business 





done in southwestern patents at $10.50 
in cotton, 


Demand for rye flour is dead. Millers 
say they receiv 
trade in some cases has supplies to last 
30 to 60 days. No ernment business, 

_ and mills have been idle for several weeks. 
Prices were steady at $8.50@9.25 for 
white, $8@8.25 for straight, and $6.50@ 
7 for dark, in cotton. 

Corn millers reported no improvement 
in demand for corn flour. There was 
none manufactured this week, and millers 
are giving their attention to disposing of 
what they have on hand, There was no 
demand for substitutes. Corn flour was 
held at $4 in 100-lb sacks. There was 





very little demand for corn meal. Quota-— 


tions were $3.80, in cotton. 
MILLFEED 
There was a little easier feeling in the 
millfeed market. Jobbers were able to 
buy more freely, and it appears to them 
that the edge is off. Millers held fairly 


steady, but shippers were able to pick - 


up a few cars from outside mills at less 
than local mills were asking. Jobbers 
do not want any stocks on hand at pres- 
ent prices, and only buy when they have 
orders. 

Bran and middlings sold at about the 
same price. There was a good demand 
. for oat feed, and prices advanced to 
$23.50 for the best, in 100-Ib sacks. Local 
mills are booked up for the next 60 days. 
Oil meal is scarce; crushers do not ex- 
pect to resume operations until March 1. 

Eastern inquiry for feed was not so 
brisk as last week. Bids were below what 
shippers can replace at and very little 
business was done. The state trade was 
fair in mixed cars with flour. Shippers 
reported poor demand at present prices 
in straight car loads. Screenings were 
very slow and difficult to sell. 


NOTES 

George E. Manschot, manager of the 
Globe Milling Co., Watertown, is ill with 
influenza. y 

The Columbia Mills, Portage, are in- 
stalling machinery for the manufacture 
of high-grade poultry and dairy feeds. 

Ludington Patton, J. Walter Rice and 
Frank P. Konzal have been elected to 
membership in the Chamber of Commerce. 

The Quaker Shop, Racine, has been in- 
corporated by Milwaukee interests to con- 
duct a bakery business in all of its 
branches. 

Cereal mills are steadily absorbing 
choice qualities of oats in this market, 
and these offerings command a premium, 
the supply being insufficient for local re- 
quirements. 

The Stratton-Ladish Milling Co., Mil- 
waukee, expects to be operating its feed 
plant by Feb. 1. The corn, rye and flour 
mill is nearing completion, but it.will be 
30 days before it will be in operation. 

The freight bureau of the Chamber of 
Commerce is endeavoring to secure the 
restoration of pre-war break-bulk differ- 
entials in across-lake traffic, which was 
abrogated during the period of the war. 


J. F. Wenk, general manager Marinette 
(Wis.) Flour Mills, died Jan. 11 from 
injuries sustained when he fell into an 
elevator shaft at the mill. Mr. Wenk 
was 65 years of age and a native of 
Gettysburg, Pa., where he learned the 
milling business. He came to Wisconsin 
in 1872, and was connected with mills in 
Milwaukee, Cedarburg, Delafield and 
Appleton. In 1892 tte acquired an inter- 
est in the Marinette company, and became 
treasurer and general manager. 

H. N. Wuson. 





Financial Emissaries Named 

Wasurnoton, D. C., Jan. 18.—Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Glass has announced 
that, with the approval of the President, 
Albert Strauss and Thomas W. Lamont 
will shortly leave for Europe for the 
Treasury, in an advisory capacity in con- 
nection with financial questions arising at 
the Peace Conference. Mr. Strauss has 
been voted a leave of absence by the Fed- 
cral Reserve Board to enable him to un- 
dertake these duties. 

Ricwarp B. Warrovs. 





Notwithstanding internal conditions in 
Mexico, the state of Jalisco in 1918 pro- 
duced 17,026,400 bus corn and 70,840,000 
Ibs of wheat. ; 


no orders, and that the- 
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The announcement by the Grain Cor- 
poration this week that a proportion of 
the wheat held by it at various points 
would be released to mills proved a great 
relief to millers in this section, also the 
big drop in wheat prices, which resulted 
from this announcement. This enabled 
mills to again do some business, although 
trading was not heavy and sales were con- 
fined to small lots. 

Inquiries from the South showed a 
marked improvement, and country mills 
doing business mainly in that section re- 
ported a fair to g volume of business. 
Prices showed little change, although 
there was a noticeable inclination on the 
part of soft wheat millers to discount 
prices to induce buyers to come into the 
market. 

As is the case in other markets, lack 
of government business’ is being keenly 
felt by all mills in this section, and this, 
together with a dull domestic trade, has 
induced competition. However, the de- 
cline. in wheat prices has made millers 
more optimistic regarding future business, 
and a better inquiry from all sections has 
already resulted. 

The local trade situation developed no 
new features. Demand was quiet, with 
buyers only taking supplies as needed. 
There was practically no demand for 
clears and low-grades, and few if any 
sales were made. Sales consisted mainly 
of 100 per cent flour, although a fair 
quantity of soft winter wheat patents was 
sold to the grocery trade. 

Nominal quotations: hard wheat, 95 
per cent $10.15, 100 per cent $9.60@9.80, 
bulk. Soft wheat, patent $10.40, 100 per 
cent $10, bulk. Spring wheat, 100 per 
cent $9.90@10, clear $8.50@8.75, second 
clear $6.60@7.50. Rye flour, patent $9.15 
@9.25, straight $8@8.25, dark $7. 

The wheat feed market was quiet, while 
prices were somewhat easier, although 
mills are not pressing’ sales, due to the 
dull flour trade. Mixed-car trade con- 
tinues to absorb most of the wheat feed 
that mills have to offer. There was.a fair 
volume of business done in other feed- 
stuffs. Soft wheat bran was quoted at 
$49.75 ton, and hard at $50. Middlings 
were Offered at $56. 

THE GROWING CROP 

The growing wheat crop in Missouri 
and southern Ililnois is in excellent con- 
dition. There was no rain or snow this 
week, and the plant remains unprotected 
from frost. However, the weather has 
been unusually mild and the growing 
wheat has suffered no damage from frost 
so far. 

Following is the gist of reports re- 
ceived: Excellent... Fine...Good...Fine 
.--Continues favorable. ..Fair...Good... 
No complaints...Excellent; could not be 
better...Good...Good...Continues ideal 
...Good. 

Mills included in the above reports: 

Benton (Ill,) Milling Co. 

Blake Milling Co., Edwardsville, Ill. 

H. C. Cole Milling Co., Chester, Ill. 

Columbia (Ill.) Star Milling Co. 

Highland (Ill.) Milling Co. 

Lexington (Ky.) Roller Mills Co. 

Majestic Milling Co., Aurora, Mo, 

Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, Il. 

Ph. H. Poste! Milling Co., Mascoutah, Ill. 

Scott County Milling Co., Sikeston, Mo. 

Steeleville (I1l.) Milling Co. 

Sutherland Flour Mills Co., Cairo, Ill. 

Chas. Tiedemann Milling Co., O’Fallon, IIl. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of the St. Louis mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, 
for the week ending Jan. 18 was 28,200, 
representing 56 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 31,000, or 61 per cent, last 
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week, 26,000, or 52 per cent, a year ago, 
and 39,900, or 80 per cent, in 1917. 

Outside mills, with a weekly capacity 
of 77,400 bbls, the product of which is 
sold from St. Louis, made 48,000, repre- 
senting 62 per cent, compared with 51,- 
900, or 67 per cent, last week, 44,600, or 
58 per cent, a year ago, and 61,600, or 80 
per cent, in 1917. 


MERCHANTS EXCHANGE ACTIVITIES 


The first meeting of the new officers and 
directors of the Merchants’ Exchange was 
held Tuesday. The following subordi- 
nate officers and inspectors were reap- 
pointed: Eugene Smith, secretary and 
treasurer; John Ring, provision inspector ; 
August Rump, flour inspector; Percy 
Werner, attorney; C. A. Wilson, inspector 
of seeds. 

Resolutions were adopted by the board 
providing for the redemption of certifi- 
cates of deceased members, on which the 
dues for 1919 have been paid in full, 
amounting to $100, at $450. The board 
also adopted resolutions providing for the 
purchase and cancellation of 100 certifi- 
cates of membership of others than de- 
ceased members, on which the dues for 
1919, amounting to $100, have been paid 
in full, at a valuation of $450. 


WOULD EQUALIZE ALLOTMENT OF WHEAT 

The St. Louis Millers’ Club held a meet- 
ing Jan. 17, and the following was unani- 
mously adopted and sent to Vice-Presi- 
dent Lang, of the Food Administration 
Grain Corporation: 

Whereas, The available storage ca- 
pacity of St. Louis is very small compared 
with the milling production of the St. 
Louis district and this zone; and 

Whereas, The present stocks of wheat in 
St. Louis being only 2,500,000 bus, com- 
pared with 13,500,000 at Kansas City, it 
is the sense of this meeting that the allot- 
ment of wheat for this zone should be 
made from Kansas City in proportion to 
existing stocks in the two markets, or as 
nearly thereto as reasonably possible; and 

Whereas, Your records will doubtless 
show that most of the hard wheat ground 
in this zone is milled in this city and im- 
mediate vicinity; and 

Whereas, Of the hard wheat ground in 
this district 65 to 75 per cent is of the 
dark hard variety. In order that these 
mills shall be able to maintain their 
standards of hard wheat flour, it is nec- 
essary to use this proportion of dark hard 
wheat, and we respectfully and earnestly 
petition that the allotment of hard wheat 
to the mills in this district shall be in the 
above proportion. 


NOTES 


John M. Rose, of the grain department 
of the Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, was on 
*change this week conferring with St. 
Louis representatives of his company. 

Lieutenant Kehlor Carr, of the United 
States navy, son of Peyton Carr, of the 
Kehlor Flour Mills Co., was in St. Louis 
this week visiting relatives and friends. 

W. S. Coleman, of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co,, Minneapolis, and the com- 
pany’s Birmingham, Ala., representative, 
F. M. Chandler, were in St. Louis this 
week. 

B. H. Lang, second vice-president of 
the Food Administration Grain Corpora- 
tion, who suffered a relapse of influenza, 
was able to assume his business activities 
again this week. 

The Jos. F. Wangler Boiler & Sheet 
Iron Works Co. recently completed the 
erection of an 80,000-bu steel grain stor- 
age in four units for the Phoenix Flour 
Mill, Evansville, Ind. 

Harry F. Thomson, sales-manager of 
the Provident Chemical Works, has been 
relieved from active duty in the navy, 
and has returned to the company’s St. 
Louis office. Since early in the war he has 
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served as electrical officer and assistant 
engineer officer on the battleship Missouri. 

At the annual meeting of the St. Louis 
Grain Club, held Jan. 16 at ‘the Statler 
Hotel, the following officers were elected: 
Marshall Hall, president; W. K. Stanard, 
vice-president; W. B. Christian, secre- 
tary. Executive committee: O. J. Wool- 
dridge, John Herron, Cary Bacon, J. A. 
Connor, and Robert Deibel. There were 
75 members present. Dinner was served 
at 6 p.m., and at the close of the executive 
session the meeting adjourned to the Or- 
pheum Theatre. 

The annual meeting of the Millers Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Association of IIli- 
nois was held in Alton, Wednesday, Jan. 
15, and the following officers were elected: 
H. B. Sparks, Alton, president; E. F. 
Schoening, Columbia, Ill., vice-president; 
G. A. McKinney, Alton, secretary; A. J. 
Kellenberger, Alton, assistant secretary. 
H. B. Sparks, C. B. Cole, J. J. Koenigs- 
mark, E. F. Schoening, G. A. McKinney 
and C. H. Seybt were elected directors 
for three years. 

At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Merchants’ Exchange a resolution 
was adopted that section 12 of Rule IV 
be suspended as to the minimum rate of 
commission for the sale of bulk wheat 
only; provided, that on all sales of bulk 
wheat consigned on and after Jan. 20, 
1919, the minimum rate of commission to 
non-members shall be 1 per cent, but not 
less than 114¢ per bu, but in no case less 
than $10 per car, and that in addition 
there shall be charged the marketing ex- 
pense as provided in the commission rule. 





LOUISIANA 

New Orteans, La., Jan. 18.—Condi- 
tions in the flour market here are still 
unsatisfactory. There is no market for 
clear, and therefore little if any possibil- 
ity on the part of millers of accepting the 
offers for patents, which are generally 
too low to prove attractive, hence there 
are very few round lots sold. 

Several millers have not yet decided to 
manufacture patents and clears, and are 
still offering only government grade, Be- 
sides, many report weather conditions un- 
favorable, and are awaiting something 
definite relative to the expected release 
by the Grain Corporation of its wheat 
in store. 

Kansas and Oklahoma flours were of- 
fered at $10.70@11.10 for patents, $10.50 
@10.70 for government grade, and $9.50 
@10 for fancy clear, basis 98-lb cottons. 
Many offer 10c less for immediate ship- 
ment. Minnesotas ranged $10.35@10.70 for 
pre-war grade, and some bookings were 
effected early in the week for scattered 
cars, but not what was to be expected, 
especially at these figures. But few soft 
wheat mills were quoting. Some offered 
100 per cent at $10.60, while others asked 
$11.60 for patents. 

Feed continues in good demand. Corn 
flour, $3.37@3.80 per 100 lbs: The fol- 
lowing prices are quoted by wholesalers 
on corn products: corn meal, $7.50; cream 
meal, $8.45; grits $8.50. 


NOTES 

Stocks in elevators: wheat, 3,477,000 
bus; corn, 15,000; oats, 734,000. 

C. J. Marboe, treasurer of the Listman 
Mills, La Crosse, Wis., passed through 
New Orleans this week. 

The members of the Board of Trade 
have entered a protest against the pro- 
posed additional charge of 45c per ton 
for unloading cars by transportation 
companies in their sheds. 

Geonrce L. Fenny. 





American-Owned Ships Released 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Jan. 18.—The 
Shipping Board has announced the re- 
lease of all American-owned steamships 
from requisition charter, except those in 
the service of the War department or em- 
ployed in other government service. In 
the case of these the owners are given 
privilege to obtain from the Shipping 
Board steamships of equal tonnage, which 
they will be permitted to operate on their 
own account. 

In a telegram sent to representatives of 
the Shipping Board in various cities, John 
H. Rosseter, director of the division of 
operations, gave instructions that the re- 
leases are to begin immediately after the 
vessels affected by this order complete 
present voyages at ports of the United 
States. Ricuarp B. Warnrovs. 
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The flour output of Seattle mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 46,800 bbls, 
was 19,130, or 40 per cent of capacity, 
this week, against 23,355, or 49 per cent, 
last week, 38,510, or 82 per cent, a year 
ago, 20,980, or 51 per cent, two years ago, 
29,257, or 72 per cent, three years ago, 
and 20,559, or 50 per cent, four years ago. 

The flour output of Tacoma mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 57,000 
bbls, was 19,370, or 33 per cent of capacity, 
against 19,665, or 34 per cent, last week, 
38,775, or 68 per cent, a year ago, 33,742, 
or 59 per cent, two years ago, and 26,427, 
or 46 per cent, three years ago. 

Having practically given up hope of any 
government flour business for the pres- 
ent, and with only a minimum outlet for 
flour in other directions, one mill after 
another is closing down, and operations 
on the north Pacific Coast will shortly 
represent the lowest point in its history. 

On account of the high premiums paid 
for wheat in the St. Louis territory, it 
has been possible to work some business 
to the Southeast, but as soon as the re- 
lease of government wheat begins and 
wheat prices are stabilized, Pacific Coast 
mills will be out of the running again. 

South American markets are about 
$1.50 bbl out of line, and while there is 
ocean space obtainable at $25 ton, busi- 
ness is unworkable. 

Soft wheat flour is selling at all sorts 
of prices to the coast trade. Prices were 
reduced on Monday for flour, and ad- 
vanced for millfeed. Coast mills are gen- 
erally offering patents as well as straight 
grades. The nominal quotations, basis 
98’s at mill, are: patent, $10.30@10.40; 
straights, $10@10.20. 

Hard wheat flours are flooding the mar- 
ket, and business is confined largely to 
near-by requirements. The prevailing 
range, 98-lb cottons: Montana patent, 
$10.25@10.45; second patent, 20@40c less, 
North Dakota patent is quoted at $10.50@ 
11.20, and 20@40c lower for second pat- 
ent. 

The millfeed situation is constantly be- 
coming more serious, and will soon reach 
a crisis with mill operations steadily slow- 
ing down. An advance of $4 ton to $45 
for mill-run, at mill, had no effect on the 
demand, and $50 ton is now freely bid 
and paid, with the supply only a drop 
in the bucket. 


SPERRY MILL FOR OGDEN, UTAH 


The Sperry. Flour Co., of San Fran- 
cisco, has acquired a mill site at Ogden, 
Utah, on which work will be begun in 
the spring for the erection of a 2,000-bbl 
mill and an elevator. The site has a 
frontage of 595 feet, and is situated on 
the east side of the Northern Pacific 
tracks, extending south of Twenty-ninth 
Street. The property was recently se- 
lected by G. W. Flack, Utah manager for 
the Sperry interests, and approved by S. 
B. McNear, general manager of the Sper- 
ry Flour Co. 

Work will be first begun on the head 
elevator and work house, which is to be 
164 feet high, 48x52, and 12 tanks, 85 feet 
high, with a capacity of 500,000 bus. 
Later in the year the flour mill, eight 
stories high, 56x116, and a warehouse two 
stories high, 70x350, will be begun. The 
plans also include the erection of a cereal 
plant. . 

The new project is in line with the pol- 
icy pursued by the company, under Mr. 
McNear’s management, of increasing the 
company’s capacity and of extending its 
milling interests outside of California. 
This was inaugurated by adding a 1,000- 


bbl unit to its Tacoma mill a few years: 


ago, and followed up by increasing the 
capacity of its Vallejo, Cal., plant from 
1,500 to 5,000 bbls, the acquisition of a 
500-bbl mill at Creston, Wash., the erec- 
tion of a 1,500-bbl mill at Spokane, Wash., 
and by the new enterprise at Ogden. 


AMERICAN FALLS, IDAHO, MILL SOLD 
The Northern Grain & Warehouse Co., 
of Portland, Oregon, has taken over the 
500-bbl mill of the American Falls (Ida- 
ho) Mill & Elevator Co., and will take 
possession May 1. The mill is a new one, 
having been completed about a year ago 
to replace the original mill; which burned. 
The Northern Grain & Warehouse Co., 
for many years one of the leading grain 
concerns of the Pacific Northwest, became 
interested in milling about a year ago, 
when it acquired the Eureka mills, at 
Walla Walla, Wash., long operated by the 
Dement Bros. Co. and the Vancouver 
(Wash.) Flour Mills Co. Each of these 
mills has a daily capacity of 600 bbls. 


UTAH-IDAHO MILLERS’ MEETING 


The Utah-Idaho Millers’ & Grain Deal- 
ers’ Association held a meeting at Salt 
Lake City last week. The principal topic 
of interest considered was the adjustment 
of the milling industry to the new condi- 
tions created by recent modifications of 
milling regulations. 

It was the consensus of opinion at the 
meeting that the blanket price for wheat 
of $2 bu in intermountain territory 
worked a serious hardship on the mills of 
those sections in competing for business 
in ordinary trade channels, in that the 
government pays intermountain farmers 
8.6c bu more than it pays farmers who 
send their wheat to Chicago. 

Resolutions were passed, in view of the 
report that the $2 price for intermountain 
wheat was contemplated for the 1919 crop, 
that: 

“The Utah-Idaho Millers’ and Grain 
Dealers’ Association respectfully submits 
to the United States Grain Corporation 
the proposition that so long as the said 
Grain Corporation continues to absorb 
any part of the freight on wheat moving 
to the terminal markets, it should, in com- 
mon justice; pay the freight to an equiva- 
lent amount on all flour moving to mar- 
kets in competition with the flour manu- 
factured out of the wheat thus moved by 
the Grain Corporation.” 

The following were. elected officers: H. 
H. Blood, of Kaysville, president; E. E. 
Rich, vice-president; Hyrum _ Bennion, 
Jr., of Murray, secretary; J. J. Neville, 
treasurer. 

NOTES 

The Ririe (Idaho) Milling & Elevator 
Co. has been incorporated. 

F. F. West, representing the Montana 
Flour Mills Co., of Lewistown, Mont., has 
opened offices at 452 Empire Building, 
Seattle. 

I. A. Welk, president Ravalli Cereal & 
Flour Mill Co., of Missoula, Mont., spent 
several days at Seattle this week on the 
way to California. 

Fischer’s Flour Mills, at Corvallis and 
Silverton, Oregon, whose licenses were re- 
voked recently for failure to make re- 
ports to the Food Administration, have 
been. permitted to resume operation. 

Coarse grains: No. 2 feed barley, $52.50 
ton; No. 3 white feed oats, $57; 40-Ib 
barley, $51; milo maize, $58,—all sacked; 
No. 3 white clipped eastern oats, bulk, 
$51; No. 3-eastern yellow corn, bulk, $61. 

The snow covering is light in many 

arts of the Pacific Northwest and in 

ontana, and injury to winter wheat is 
feared unless there should be additional 
snow before severe weather sets in. So 
far, the winter. has been in the main a 
mild one. 

The Park Milling Co., of Livingston, 
Mont., has increased its capital from $50,- 
000 to $100,000. Officers elected at the 


annual are: J. M. Darroch, ee 
dent; H. B. Futter, vice-president; F. B. 
Holeomb, secretary-treasurer; S. E. 
Dodge, general manager. 

The North Pacific Export Committee, 
United States Railroad Administration, 
has prescribed new regulations for export 
freight moving from north Pacific Coast 
points, prescribing that shippers furnish 
agents at point of shipment with railroad 
J. E. A. shipping permits, which will be 
issued only on a showing of definite space 
engagement with a steamship company. 





OREGON 
Porttanp, Orecon, Jan. 18.—The flour 
output of Portland mills, with a com- 
bined weekly capacity of 40,500 bbls, this 
week was 30,255, or 74 per cent of ca- 
pacity, against 37,587, or 92 per cent, last 
week, and 29,867, or 90 per cent, a year 


ago. 

eThe mills are now turning out patent 
flour, and have listed it at $11.05 bbl, the 
same price at which they sold 100 per cent 
flour. The latter, stocks of which are not 
heavy, is being offered to the trade at 
20c under the price of patents. 

The week opened with a $4 advance in 
millfeed prices. The new quotations on 
mill-run, f.o.b. mill, are $45 for car lots, 
$45.50 for mixed cars, $47 for ton lots 
or over, and $48 for less than ton lots. 
Even at the advance the mills have little 
to offer. So keen is the demand that there 
have been sales in the open market of 
100-ton lots as high as $50 for later deliv- 
ery. With millfeed now almost on a 

arity with the coarse grains, the trade 
ooks for a larger consumption of the 
latter, but the demand so far has not 
materialized. : 

The mills are still lacking export orders 
for flour, and some of them begin to 
doubt whether the government will buy 
any more. With the allies getting their 
wheat supplies in Australia and Argen- 
tina, it begins to look to them as if this 
part of the country is going to be passed 
up. It was the understanding that the 
Pacific Northwest would be called upon 
to furnish a large part of the flour need- 
ed abroad, and the mills made all prep- 
arations for a big trade. They have 
ground flour until their warehouses are 
practically filled, but the authorities 
show no intention of coming through with 
orders. 

Some of the few steamers here have 
been turned over to private lines for other 
business, when it was confidently ex- 
pected they would be used for flour. Un- 
der the circumstances, the, mills face the 
prospect of an early shut-down, with an 
immense quantity of flour on hand on 
which they cannot realize. 


PACIFIC GRAIN DEALERS ACTIVE 


At the annual meeting of the Pacific 
Northwest Grain Dealers’ Association in 
this city on Tuesday all the old officers 
and directors were re-elected, as follows: 
George W. Smith, president; D. W. L. 
MacGregor, vice-president; R. J. Pater- 
son, secretary and treasurer. Board of 
directors: George W. Smith, R. J. Pat- 
erson, D. W. L. MacGregor, H. H. Ras- 
mussen, L. G. Pattullo, I. C. Sanford 
and A. E. Sutton. 

I. C. Sanford, D. W. L. MacGregor and 
H. H. Rasmussen were appointed to act 
as a 1919 crop committee to formulate the 
ideas_of the grain trade in the matter of 
making suggestions that may be helpful 
in handling the new crop. Changes from 
the old methods were declared to be nec- 
essary. 

A transportation committee, consisting 
of S. C. Draper, William Albers and D. 
W. L. MacGregor, was appointed to look 
after freight rates and similar matters. 
It was recommended that this committee 
wire to the northwestern representatives 
in Congress favoring the passage of the 
Cummins bill. The same committee was 
also instructed to draw up a protest 
against the continuance of all unnecessary 
reports and federal commissions, which 
are no longer useful with the ending of 
the war. The former arbitration commit- 
tee was continued. 

The grain bag situation was discussed, 
and it was the sense of the meeting that 
the farmers should be urged to buy more 
of their grain bags early, and thus take 
some of the burden from the trade of 
ee large stocks. 

e date of the annual meeting of the 
association was changed from the second 
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Tuesday in January to the second Tues- 
day in July. 
NOTES 

The coarse grain market has been dull 
during the week. Last bids at the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange were: sacked oats, 
$49.50@50; bulk oats, $47@50.75; bulk 
corn, $58@60; feed barley, $48.50@ 
49.25; standard barley, $49@50. 

The Fischer Flour Mills at Silverton, 
Oregon, the license of which was suspend- 
ed by the Food Administration two weeks 
ago, have been permitted to resume opera- 
tions. A substantial contribution to the 
Red Cross was exacted from the mills as 
a penalty for breaking the rules. Failure 
to make price and trade reports to Wash- 
ington caused the revocation of the li- 
cense, It was decided to shorten the time 
of suspension and accept the contribution. 

J. M. Lownspate. 





SAN FRANCISCO 

Saw Francisco, Car., Jan. 18.—A fair 
demand for flour prevailed this week, and 
has continued without material interru 
tion since the first of the new year. The 
larger bakers have been moderate buyers 
for deferred shipments, having in most 
instances ample supplies for their im- 
mediate needs. Business with the less- 
than-car-lot buyers is generally reported 
quite satisfactory, both for their imme- 
diate and deferred requirements. 

The more than usual activity shown by 
northwestern mills this season in working 
direct business with the bakers and mac- 
aroni factories has tended to materiall 
interfere with the jobbing trade, whic 
as a rule has not been disposed to meet 
the low competitive prices and the neces- 
sarily narrow margin of profit. 

Prices named by Washington and Ore- 
gon mills on 100 per cent soft wheat flour 
are $10.40@10.60 per bbl; hard wheat 
flour, $10.75@10.80; Montana 100 per 
cent flour, $10.80@10.90; Kansas mill 
prices, $11.25@11.60; standard patents, 
20c bbl more and fancy patents 40c,— 
all basis 98’s, cotton, delivered San Fran- 
cisco, 

Millfeed was advanced by local mills 
this week to $38 for bran and $40 for 
mixed feed. Standard middlings are 
scarce at $47@50. The demand for sev- 
eral weeks has been about equal to the 
supply, and it is thought by many in the 
trade that this advance will have a ten- 
dency to so curtail the demand that mills 
will find their stoeks accumulating. 

The coarse grain market is somewhat 
firmer, with prices as follows: barley, spot 
feed, $2.25@2.30 per ctl; shipping, $2.32 
@2.40; oats, red feed, $2.25@2.50. 

H. H. Coox. 





Three Good Bread Recipes 

The following bread recipes were given 
to the bakers attending the annual con- 
vention of the Kentucky association at 
Louisville, Jan. 7. Nos. 1 and 2 were 
recommended by F. C. Pelkey, while No. 
3 was reduced from the same formulas 
by John Ade for the use of the smaller 
bakers. 


NO, 1 
SOD Te BO nc ne vesncsdnceasesoeses een $11.00 
LIS IDS WACEP occccccccccccnccesuveces cede 
S IWS FORK wc ccccccccvesscbiswicsos -90 
© MRS GUBEE ocd ccece civeveevccoees -54 
2 Iba shortening ........sccecccccecse -50 
S BBS OBIE ow cccccccovctstevctsesees -06 
ee ewer ny fee eee eee ey -60 
336 $13.60 


Three per cent loss in fermentation and 
evaporation, 





10.08 





$25 lbs of actual dough 
Cost per loaf, 4,18c. 








NO. 2 
200 Ibe flour ....ccccccscncecveveceses $11.00 
124 Ihe WAter ..cccccceccccccsccccesce eoes 
S IBS OBE ove ccccdicccccsicsstecesss -06 
T FBO BeMlE 2. ccc vec cde csdscecvaes -77 
2 Ibs shortening .......-eeececeeeeee -50 
1G BOB FORK 2c ccdcccpedrcecsccsvesceve 3.00 
346 $15.33 


346 Ibs of actual dough. 
Cost per loaf, 4.43c. 
Temperature after leaving the mixer, 85 
degrees. 
First punch, 15 minutes. Take in the next 
five minutes. Then work in the usual way. 


NO. 3 

10 Ibs flour; % Ib yeast; 6% oz malt ex- 
tract; 1%.0z shortening; 2% oz salt; 6 Ibs 
water. 

Dough should be at least 86 degrees. After 
dough is made, let rest 20 minutes. Take 
down and punch it, and rest five minutes. 
Put on bench and mold, and let rest 10 min- 
utes. Then put in pans and put in proof box. 
Give full proof in pans. 
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RETAIL MERCHANT BAKERS 


Important Subjects to Be Discussed at Forth- 
coming Convention—All Retail Associa- 
tions Urged to Send Delegates 


Eugene Lipp, president, and John M. 
Hartiey, secretary, have issued the fol- 
lowing call to the retail bakers of 
America: 

Cuicaco, I1u., Jan, 13.—Again we in- 
vite you to attend the first convention of 
the Retail Merchant Bakers of America. 
The new dates for the convention proper 
are Jan, 28-29. On Jan. 27 the executive 
board meets, and undoubtedly many of 
the delegates and visitors will arrive dur- 
ing the day, and these will find a hearty 
welcome at headquarters. 

The programme of the postponed Oc- 
tober convention, which would have con- 
vened during the war period, has naturally 
had to be set aside, and in our coming 
gathering we shall have an opportunity 
to discuss these new problems of peace. 
Each week since the signing of the armis- 
tice it has become more apparent that 
these days of reconstruction are going to 
be trying ones for the retail baker. 

In his opening address at the July con- 
ference, President Lipp made the tollow- 
ing remarks: “The problems of peace are 
going to be as trying to our industry as 
these problems of war.” “Peace shall 
come some day, and when that time comes 
the signing of the peace papers officially 
wipes the slate, and we shall have no 
enemies. Then we shall hear the plea of 
those that were our enemies, asking that 
they may have the bread and foods they 
so sorely need. This nation can do more 
to heal the wounds of war than has ever 
fallen to the lot of any nation.” 

And again, touching on the problem of 
labor: “Before the retail baking industry 
the problem of labor gathers in increas- 
ing proportions. Never forget that we 
must hereafter depend on our present 
supply of labor and the labor that we can 
train for our future needs. Immigra- 
tion that used to supply us with much of 
our shop help is a thing of the past. We 
are all aware that the attitude in our 
country is for a cessation of immigration 
for some time.” 

Instead of the “shortages,” “restric- 
tions,” and “allotments” of the war pe- 
riod to discuss, we shall have others of as 
serious a nature to our trade, questions 
to be settled for some time during these 
days of reconstruction. We must dis- 
cuss from a retailer’s point of view the 
subjects that caused the calling of the 
Chicago mass meeting Jan. 9, namely, “no 
return of stale,” “a standardized loaf” 
and the advisibility of inviting legisla- 
tive control if such reforms are agreed 
upon. 

Relating to this last clause, I may state 
that the issuing of this invitation has 
been delayed awaiting certain possible 
action on the part of the union officials. 
This action has been definitely taken, and 
the master bakers of Chicago have been 
invited to consider a “daylight baking” 
clause in the forthcoming union contract. 
Furthermore, we are invited to indorse 
their action in seeking to make daylight 
baking a state law. If legislative control 
along certain lines of the industry is in- 
vited, we may be sure that this clause 
will be offered and urged by the journey- 
men. 

How does this idea appeal to you? This 
is no place for opinion; we merely awaited 
the facts, and now offer you this new 
legislative angle, asking you to remember 
that the national offices of the journey- 
man’s union are in this city, and it is 
more than probable that this action will 
be nation-wide; if not as an independent 
movement, at least as an added clause 
wherever state reform and enforcement 
are requested by the industry. 

It will be interesting to learn the re- 
tailers’ view of “competition.” Our 
wholesale brethren in the industry assure 
us that the housewife is It; otherwise, 
none exists, It is possible that on this 
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subject the most observant and experi- 
enced retailer in our knowledge will en- 
lighten us. 

The new “Lever bill,” as presented to 
Congress, ought to be thoroughly reviewed 
for the benefit of the trade. If it is 
passed, all possibility of a lowering of 
the price of our goods is precluded dur- 
ing its life. We all know that when it 
comes to a campaign against the high cost 
of living we occupy the front-line 
trenches. Perhaps this bill (an adminis- 
tration measure) will pass without much 
public attention; anyhow, little account 
has been given of it as yet, and no pub- 
licity has been given as to its effect in 
practically fixing present prices. 

These are some of the questions of na- 
tional importance that confront our in- 
dustry during these days of reconstruc- 
tion. The answers given them now will 
have a large bearing on the industry for 
many years. We ask you very earnestly 
to come, that we may counsel together as 
retailers, as craftsmen turning out a gen- 
eral line and using a variety of materials. 

We have to find how these questions 
affect our particular line of business, and 
if it is possible to solve them in our in- 
terest. If the housewife is our one and 
only competition, then it is of no conse- 
quence to any other line what our de- 
cisions and future procedures shall be. 
But we must decide as retailers. 

As stated in our invitation for the post- 
poned October convention, our biggest 
task will be the’perfection of the or- 
ganization. Additions, amendments and 
alterations are all in order. Nothing is 
fixed. A majority vote will decide the 
clauses that will make the permanent con- 
stitution. 

We ask all associations containing re- 
tailers to send delegates, and we ask all 
retailers to join with one another and 
make the Retail Merchant Bakers of 
America a power in serving the best in- 
terests of the industry. 

e Evcene Lipp, 
- ; Joun M. Harttey, 
Officers pro tem. 





Minneapolis Bread Prices 


Without a doubt, bread prices in Min- 
neapolis are more demoralized than in 
any other city in the country. Three or 
four of the larger companies are mar- 
keting special brands which wholesale at 
13c and retail at 15c for a 2-lb double 
loaf. Reports from other cities are that 
the wholesale bakers complain bitterly 
when they have to wholesale at 8@81,c lb. 
The bakers in Minneapolis are frank in 
stating that there is little or no money 
in bread at 614c lb when raw material 
costs practically 5c lb, but they have been 
forced into it by competition. A single 
company might work up a lucrative busi- 
ness at this price if given a monopoly and 
a big volume of business, but when it is 
divided among several the margin of 
profit is so small that it is hard to dis- 
cern. 

In the meantime, this kind of competi- 
tion makes pretty hard sledding for the 
retail bakers who find it difficult to con- 
vince their customers that they are get- 
ting their money’s worth in quality when 
they pay 10c for a pound loaf. 

Minneapolis wholesale bakers as a rule 
are getting 71,¢ lb for bread shipped to 
the country, but one of the large shops 
asks only 7c and the.others fear they will 
have to reduce their price if they are to 
hold what shipping business they have. 
The manager of one of the important 
shops has declared his intention of retir- 


ing from the shipping business if he can- 
not get at least 714¢ Ib for his product. 
how ion under this would mean a loss, 
and he would prefer to reduce his output 
rather than give his bread away. 

Another interesting phase of the ques- 
tion, and one that may solve this prob- 


lem of cheap bread, is the attitude taken 
by the retail grocers. Where they former- 
ly paid 8c for a loaf which retailed at 
10c, they made 20 per cent profit. Now 
they pay 18c for what they retail at 15c, 
and make only 13 per cent profit. They 
claim they cannot do business on this mar- 
gin, for paper, twine and other items that 
enter into their overhead cost have ad- 
vanced very materially during the last 
year, 





SOUTHEASTERN BAKERS 


Plans Well Under Way for New Orleans Con- 
vention—Membership Campaign Begun 
—Labor Bureau Working 


In addition to officially adopting April 
21 to 24, inclusive, as the date, and the 
Grunewald Hotel as headquarters, for the 
coming convention in New Orleans, the 
executive committee of the Southeastern 
Association of the Baking Industry, in 
its meeting at Birmingham, Ala., Jan. 7, 
took up many other questions of impor- 
tance to the association. One of the most 
important of these was the acceptance of 
Secretary Harry Crawford’s plan for a 
membership campaign, which was imme- 
diately gotten under way at the secretary’s 
office in Mobile, and one letter has already 
gone forth to non-members. 

Messrs. Gordon Smith, of Mobile, Pres- 
ident Winkelman, of Memphis, and A. 
Geilfuss, of Spartanburg, were selected 
by the committee as delegates to the Chi- 
cago conference of the American associa- 
tion, with instructions to inform the con- 
ference that the Southeastern association 
is not in favor of ever again allowing the 
return of stale bread. 

President Winkelman was selected 
chairman, and Gordon Smith vice-chair- 
man, of the programme committee for 
the New Orleans convention. 

The establishment of a labor bureau in 
the secretary’s office was approved, and 
the secretary asked to go ahead with ar- 
rangements to put it on a working basis. 
In this connection the co-operation of the 
War department is being sought, while 
members of the association are asked by 
the secretary to let him know their needs 
in this line. 

The committee instructed A. H. Vories, 
of New Orleans, and Secretary Crawford, 
to do whatever they could in co-operation 
with the New Orleans bakers’ committee 
to assist in arranging details of the con- 
vention and entertainment, while Gordon 
Smith was urged to be sure to have the 
Mobile Jazz Band at the convention, this 
band having made a decided hit at the 
Mobile convention last April. Mr. Smith 
said he would see that the band was on 
hand, 

It is expected that this convention will 
be one of the most important in the his- 
tory of the baking industry. It is point- 
ed out that members who play golf should 
bring their clubs, as there will be a tourna- 
ment at the New Orleans Club in their 
honor, 





Grelck-Hovey Co.’s Sales-Manager 


The Grelck-Hovey Co., St. Paul, Minn., 
announces that it has engaged Theodore 
C. Bartholomae as sales and advertising 
manager, and in order to bring before 
the bakers the many advantages of the 
“Grelco” 100 per cent pure condensed 
buttermilk. 

Mr. Bartholomae is well known to the 
leading bakers of the country, and has 
many friends in the trade. He was for- 
merly with the Plymouth Milling Co., of 
Le Mars, Iowa, where he did good work in 
introducing the well-known brand Plymco. 
Mr. Bartholomae will from now on be sta- 
tioned in Chicago, at 630 Postal Tele- 
graph Building, with the Grelck-Hovey 

es Co., which is the distributing sales 
office of the Grelck-Hovey Co. 


BAKERS’ SERVICE BOARD 


Executive Committee of Minnesota Unit En- 
tertained by Chairman—Members Vote 
to Continue Board Indefinitely 


Lewis F, Bolser, of Minneapolis, chair- 
man of the Minnesota Bakers’ Service 
Board, entertained the members of the 
executive committee at a dinner at the 
Athletic Club on Tuesday evening, Jan. 
14. Those present were H. W. Zinsmas- 
ter, of Duluth, C. A. Keene, of Mankato, 
Anton Gleisner and S. W. Dittenhofer, 
of St. Paul, C. E. Wernig, Frank Wat- 
son, J. J. Regan, C. H. Bailey, L. F. W. 
Meese, J. C. Lewis, George H. Filbert, 
L. H. Day, and Robert T. Beatty, of 
Minneapolis. 

After the dinner Mr. Bolser, the chair- 
man, read the minutes of the December 
meeting of the executive committee. Mr. 
Meese reported that the members of the 
executive committee who are also members 
of the Minnesota Retail Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, and who had resigned from the 
Service Board a month ago, had been in- 
structed by the state association to with- 
draw their resignations. The present state 
association misconstrued the action of 
the Service Board when it suggested in 
its official bulletin the formation of a 
state association representing both whole- 
salers and retailers, When the attitude 
of the board was explained, the resigna- 
tions were withdrawn. , 

Mr. Zinsmaster, the secretary, present- 
ed his financial statement, which showed 
that from August I, last, to Jan. 13, 1919, 
receipts were $1,201, and disbursements 
$839. This leaves a balance in the treas- 
ury of $362. The suggestion was ad- 
vanced that perhaps it would be well to 
distribute this balance pro rata among 
the contributors, since the exigency for 
which the Service Board was organized 
has passed. 

After a discussion it was decided that 
it would be unwise to disband the Service 
Board at this time; that it ought to re- 
main in existence at least as long as the 
national body does, and that it would be 
mighty handy to have a little surplus in 
the treasury to take care of any emer- 
gency that might arise. However, the 
views of the contributors to the Service 
Board fund on this point will be ascer- 
tained. 

It was pointed out that the expenses of 
the Service Board to date had been about 
$1 for each licensed baker in the state. 
The work accomplished and the benefits 
rendered have certainly been worth many 
times that amount to each baker in Min- 
nesota. 

It was suggested that perhaps the 
money could be expended to good advan- 
tage by employing some one to watch 
the bills introduced into the Minnesota 
legislature, and warn bakers if any ad- 
verse legislation was pending. George 
H. Filbert was_therefore asked to confer 
with the directors of the Minneapolis Re- 
tail Grocers’ Association and see if they 
would be willing to have their representa- 
tive at the legislature co-operate with the 
bakers to this extent. 

Asked for their opinions as to the ad- 
visability of organizing a representative 
state association, comprising in its mem- 
bers both retailers and wholesalers, the 
retailers present stated that their as- 
sociation was not opposed to the pro- 
posed organization, but that nothing could 
be said on the subject until after the 
Retail Merchant Bakers of America had 
held their convention. It was the con- 
sensus of opinion, however, that it would 
be better to have two separate organiza- 
tions, one for the retailer, and one for 
the wholesaler, but still be joined together 
by something like the Service Board, 
where they could meet and discuss their 
common problems. 

Considerable time was taken up in-dis- 
cussing this, and C. H. Bailey was asked 
to prepare a sketch or draft to have pre- 
sented at the February meeting, showing 
some of the benefits that could be de- 
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rived from such an association, and how 
it could co-operate with and benefit ma- 
terially from such established institutions 
as the Dunwoody Institute, the University 
Farm School, the flour mills, ete. A com- 
mittee was also appointed, composed of 
C. H. Bailey, L. H. Day, and C. E. Wer- 
nig, to confer with the officials at the 
Dunwoody Institute and ascertain how 
the bakers could best utilize the advan- 
tages offered by the institute. 

L. F. Bolser and C. E. Wernig then 
briefly outlined what had been accom- 
plished at the conference of the American 
Association of the Baking Industry, held 
in Chicago early this month. The con- 
ference, they reported, went on record 
as opposing the return of stale bread; 
against advocating legislation, both na- 
tional and state, but to be prepared at 
all times to combat adverse legislation; 
favored the retention of the Food Admin- 
istration’s rulings regarding the standard 
weight loaf; and favored uniform sanita- 
tion laws. affecting bakeries. 

It was stated that the national body, 
through its attorney, stood ready to as- 
sist state associations that were confront- 
ed with adverse legislation, and was pre- 
pared to furnish them with bills, proper- 
ly framed, to present to their legislatures 
to take the place of those proposed, or 
would draft bills in case any new legisla- 
tion was desired. The National associa- 
tion, however, does not favor running into 
the legislature and advocating new laws 
unless they are absolutely essential. 

The meeting was then adjourned in 
order to afford the retailers and the whole- 
salers an opportunity to discuss the local 
situation, and bread prices in particular. 


Rosert T. Bearry. 





New York City 


New York, N. Y., Jan. 18.—So far as 
flour market conditions are concerned, 
bakers are giving little attention to their 
effect upon the general baking situation, 
as other and what are thought to be more 
vitally important matters are absorbing 
the attention of the trade. 

Foremost* among these is the general 
tendency which seems to be rapidly de- 
veloping toward the old ruinous competi- 
tive methods of business, in which there 
was either price-cutting or an enlarge- 
ment of the loaf in order that one baker 
might increase trade at the expense of 
another. 

War conditions and the attendant su- 
pervision of the baking industry by the 
Food Administration eliminated to a large 
degree this kind of scramble for busi- 
ness, and the good business men in the 
baking trade deprecate the tendency to 
return to the old methods. One reason 
is that, should there come an indiscrim- 
inate shifting of sizes, it is quite possible 
that legislation may be enacted which will 
absolutely fix the size of the loaf. 

If this is done without also fixing the 
price,—which it would be difficult to do,— 
it does not take much of a head to know 
that, with such things within the bounds 
of possibility, bakers who actually realize 
what may be the outcome of this situation 
are giving the matter very serious thought. 
In fact the keynote of nearly every ad- 
dress at the New York State Wholesale 
Bakers’ convention held in New York 
Jan. 14-15 was to this effect. 

With regard to business volume, the 
decrease always attending the holiday sea- 
son is now being somewhat reduced, but 
this year trade generally has not picked 
up as rapidly as in previous years and 
this, in the opinion of well-informed men 
in the trade, is because there is more bak- 
ing being done in the home than hereto- 
fore, but it is thought to be only a repeti- 
tion of similar waves of home-baking, and 
that before very long the volume of the 
bread business will be back to its normal 
figures. 

All the eastern markets are loaded with 
flour, and bakers find no trouble in filling 
their wants with flour that, if not re- 
quired in very large lots, can be pur- 
chased on spot at prices below mill limits. 

General quotations during the middle 
of the month were: spring patents, $10.50 
@10.80; first clears, $9@9.50; Kansas 
straights, $10.60@11; winter straights, 
$10.25@10.60; rye, $8.50@9.25,— in 
jute. 

W. QuacKENBUSH. 





The Harrisburg (Pa.) Baking Co. has 
doubled its capital stock to $100,000. 
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Postponed Convention Held in Louisville—Will Support National. Body in 
Fighting Return of Pre-War Evils—Joseph Kistler, 
of Louisville, Elected President 


The Kentucky Association of the Bak- 
ing Industry, which was forced to forego 
its annual convention last October on ac- 
count of the influenza epidemic, held a 
one-day meeting in Louisville, Jan. 7. It 
was a characteristic Kentucky meeting, 
full of snap from beginning to end, and 
what it leaked in attendance it made up 
in enthusiasm. 

Joseph Kistler, of Louisville, chairman 
of the committee of arrangements, wel- 
comed the visitors. The response to the 
chair was made by J. A. Flaherty of Cov- 
ington. 

In his annual address, Frank Kirchoff, 
of Paducah, said he was proud of the 
manner in which the bakers of the coun- 
try in general had responded to the call 
of the Food Administration, and of the 
effective work done by the members of 
the Kentucky association, in particular. 
The war, he indicated, had brought home 
to the bakers as never before just what 
co-operation could accomplish. 

He urged each and every one present to 
do what he could to bring in a new mem- 
ber during the coming year. The ac- 
complishments of the association during 
the past year were concrete illustrations 
of its worth, and furnished an argument 
for joining that non-members could not 
refute. 

Referring to the two biggest problems 
facing bakers today, viz., the return of 
stale bread and cutting prices, Mr. Kirch- 
off said he was opposed to each, and 
hoped the members of the association 
would back him to the limit. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BAKING 


S. L. Hikes, of Louisville, in a force- 
ful address developed the plan and aims 
of the American Institute of Baking. He 
told of the research work that the insti- 
tute proposed doing for the baker, and 
what research meant to the baker. Re- 
search proves the proper relation of in- 
gredients to each other, Mr. Hikes said, 
and if bakers had been properly educat- 
ed by research in regard to the use of 
substitutes they would not have encount- 
ered the difficulties they did. 


TIOUSEWIFE STILL BIGGEST COMPETITOR 


Mr. Hikes added: “One thing stands 
out prominently above everything else, and 
that is that the housewife is making 60 
per cent of the bread consumed. Don’t 
think of the business your competitor is 
doing, but get the vision of this 60 per 
cent and go after it. You have got to 
produce quality, and convince the house- 
wife that you can give her just as good as 
she can bake. 

“There is just one way to do this. 
Stand by your business, use better ma- 
terial, have trusted help, and last, but 
not least, your bread must be uniform. 
You cannot have it good today and bad 
tomorrow, and expect to get anywhere; 
it has got to be good every day. The day 
the housewife gets it, if it is off-grade, 
you will have undone all the good you 
have ever done, and will have to start all 
over again. This is where the research 
work of the American Institute of Bak- 
ing will benefit you. 

“The war has taught us many things. 
It has made us think and work, and as 
a result we are accomplishing something. 
We have learned more in the last two 
years than we did in the preceding 20, 
becatise we had to get down and dig. 
Research work has taught us to use the 
right ingredients and in the right pro- 
portion.” 

John Burns, of Louisville, the represen- 
tative of the Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
when asked as to the figures quoted by 
Mr. Hikes, said: “The result of the Food 
Administration’s work all over the Unit- 
ed States showed that 60 per cent of the 
bread was baked by housewives, and pos- 
sibly even more than that in Kentucky. 
Any one who does not take into consid- 
eration that 60 per cent of business that 
is getting away from you, is going to be 
a dead one so far as baking is concerned. 
If bakery organizations do not take into 
consideration this 60 per cent, the organ- 
izations are overlooking a bet.” 

John Ade, of the American Diamalt 


Co., in discussing the 60 per cent of 
bread baked by housewives, said that he 
did not believe that all of the flour went 
into bread, but was used largely in mak- 
ing cakes, pies, biscuits, noodles, etc. 

George A. Daut, of Canton, Ohio, who 
represented the Red Wing Milling Co. 
in Ohio and Kentucky, recommended that 
each baker take a share in the American 
Institute of Baking at $250 and send 
his son or foreman to the institute and 
thereby benefit his business. 


THE FUTURE LOAF OF BREAD 

At the afternoon session, F. C. Pelkey, 
of Cincinnati, discussed “The Future 
Loaf of Bread.” He said: “From the 
standpoint of the baker the loaf of the 
future, as I see it, must be one that more 
nearly approaches the loaf baked in the 
home. Very often too much attention is 
paid to the volume or grain or color of 


the loaf, and not enough thought is given . 


to the flavor or eating qualities of it. 

“The average housewife does not con- 
sider the eye appearance of the loaf be- 
fore everything else. She looks for a 
good ‘homey’ flavored loaf, one with qual- 
ity predominating, and made from the 
ingredients she and her mother before her 
used. Make no mistake about this. You 
are manufacturing a marketing bread, 
not pictures, and the loaf having flavor 
and body to it is the one that is getting 
the call. 

“The baker must see the importance of 
making a loaf that measures up with the 
home loaf in eating qualities. It is well, 
of course, to have a good-looking loaf, but 
the ‘appearance should be subordinated 
to the eating qualities. No one formula 
or method of making bread will meet con- 
ditions everywhere. People’s tastes dif- 
fer. Do not try to make the mistake of 
trying to make a loaf which you think 
the public ought to buy. Study your trade 
and its wants. The baker should be par- 
ticular to find out the kind of bread his 
trade prefers, and when he is sure of this, 
let him push it with all the resources of 
his organization.” 


STICK TO ADMINISTRATION RULINGS 


W. P. Walsh, of Evansville, Ind., in 
his address, verified some of the figures 
given by preceding speakers in regard to 
the percentage of bread baked in the 
homes, and added: “The regulations of 
the Food Administration have made us 
make a standard loaf of bread, and the 
price was regulated according to size. 
The baker could not cut the sizes of bread 
and give 14 oz instead of 16 oz. 

“If bakers will examine their sales, and 
then think of the business they are en- 
titled to, they will find that something 
ought to be done. The bakery business 
is not what it should be. We have not ad- 
vanced as rapidly as we ought to, and it 
is simply because we have not given it 
the proper attention. Make a quality loaf, 
and appeal to the public through quality. 

“We ought to stick to the rules and 
regulations laid down by the Food Ad- 
ministration, and refuse to take back stale 
bread. If a majority of bakers will ad- 
here to this, I will. If we will all work 
together for a standard weight, it will 
be better for all concerned.” 

Asked whether the ruling of the gov- 
ernment in regard to taking back stale 
bread should stand, John Burns replied: 
“The baker who takes back stale bread is 
going to get in bad with tne Food Admin- 
istration, which has not entirely gone out 
of business, and then with the government 
itself, because it realizes the need of sav- 
ing to send food to other countries. We 
have got to send 20,000,000 tons of food 
abroad this year, or 9,000,000 more than 
a year ago. 

“Wasteful tactics will get all business 
houses in trouble. By continuing as you 
have, and not taking back stale bread, 
you will stand high with the people, as 
well as with your country. My advice to 
you is, whatever you do about other ques- 
tions, stand right on this one.” 

After a prolonged discussion, the con- 
vention went on record as favoring the 
abolishing of premiums and secret dis- 
counts, and not to take back stale bread, 
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and favoring a standard weight. A reso- 
lution was passed pledging the Kentucky 
association to support the National asso- 
ciation on these points. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


Officers were unanimously elected as 
follows: J. Kistler, Louisville, president; 
P. Schambach, Covington, vice-president; 
J. H. Stehlin, Louisville, secretary; W. 
L. Trexel, Maysville, treasurer. N. Braun 
and F, Kapfhammer were elected mem- 
bers of the executive committee. Marvin 
P. Evans, of Louisville, the representa- 
tive of the Century Milling Co. Min- 
neapolis, was elected an associate mem- 
ber of the executive committee. 
Hopkinsville, where the convention was 
to have been held last fall, was again se- 
lected as a meeting-place for the 1919 
convention, 
CONVENTION NOTES 


The registration showed 42 regular, 22 
associate, and 12 visitors present. 


The secretary’s report showed a satis- 
factory balance in the treasury, in addi- 
tion to $200 worth of Liberty bonds. 


The Fleischmann Co. was represented 
by E. C. Piercy, Joseph A. Wallace, 
Charles J. Wilhelm, F. C. Pelkey, and 
W. H. Ulrey. 

Mill representatives at the meeting 
were A. L. Stubbs, Tennant & Hoyt Co., 
M. P. Evans, Century Milling Co., George 
A. Daut, Red Wing Milling Co., C, D. 
Culbertson, Bay State Milling Co., M. A. 
Evans, Washburn-Crosby Milling Co., 
John Burns, Russell-Miller Milling Co. 





New York Bakers Meet 

The New York State Association of 
Master Bakers held its twenty-third an- 
nual convention in New York City, Jan. 
6. The meeting was well attended, and 
particular attention was paid to all the 
subjects brought up for discussion. 

H. A. Gunderman, of New York City, 
was re-elected president, A. G. Stegmeier, 
of Buffalo, vice-president, Philip Modry, 
of New York City, secretary, and Julius 
Zink, of Bronx, N. Y., treasurer. 

A. J. Gunderman and Max Strasser, of 
New York City, and Arthur Kelly, of 
Buffalo, were chosen delegates to repre- 
sent the association at the forthcoming 
convention in Chicago of the Retail Mer- 
chant Bakers of America. ‘The associa- 
tion appropriated $500 as its contribution 
toward the expenses of the National as- 
sociation. 

Eugene Lipp, of Chicago, president of 
the Retail Merchant Bakers of America, 
was present at the convention and made 
a strong appeal for support. He made it 
clear that the constitution and by-laws of 
the national body are as yet tentative, 
and that radical changes may be made at 
the Chicago convention in case a ma- 
jority of the delegates vote that way. 

Max Strasser, of New York City, point- 
ed out that in 1920 the association will be 
25 years old, and that it would be apropos 
at that time to hold a celebration that 
would be something more than a conven- 
tion, and an exhibition in connection there- 
with. 

A complimentary dinner was tendered 
F, W. Fiske, chief of the Baking Division 
of the Food Administration for New York 
City. Mr. Fiske was presented with a 
gold watch and fob in appreciation of the 
co-operation extended by him to the bak- 
ers during the recent war emergency. 





J. C. Lewis, President 

At the regular monthly meeting of the 
Minnesota Retail Bakers’ Association, 
held Jan. 8, J. C. Lewis, of Minneapolis, 
was elected president to succeed L, H. 
Day, and E. C. Jerabek, of St. Paul, treas- 
urer. The other officers remain unchanged. 

The association appointed J. C. Lewis 
and L, F. W. Meese, of Minneapolis, and 
E. C. Jerabek and J. G. Stebbins, of St. 
Paul, as its delegates to the first annual 
convention of the Retail Merchant Bak- 
ers of America, to be held in Chicago, 
Jan. 28-29. 

C. H. Bailey, of the University Farm, 
spoke on the American Institute of Bak- 
ing, and outlined what such a body could 
do for the bakers of the country in the 
way of research work and the dissemina- 
tion of knowledge to the trade. 

The association voted to rescind its ac- 
tion instructing certain of its members 
to resign from the executive committee 
of the Minnesota Bakers’ Service Board. 











Representative bakers from 32 states, 
three provinces of Canada, and also from 
many state and local associations, held 


a most important and successful confer- . 


ence at the Sherman House, Chicago, on 
Jan. 8-10. It was a readjustment con- 
ference, called by President George S. 
Ward, of the American Association of the 
Baking Industry, for the purpose of 
bringing bakers of all kinds together and 
from many parts of the country, to con- 
sider ways and means for the permanent 
retention of certain principal advantages 
derived from the baking industry’s war 
activities during the past year. 

Important topics discussed were the 
question of accepting stale bakery goods, 
exchanges and returns from the middle- 
man, regulations governing the sanitation 
and hygiene of bakeries and bakery em- 
ployees, standard weight loaves, and as 
to the advisability of state and municipal 
— for the improvement of the 
industry. 

Whereas no definite action was taken on 
several of the topics discussed, and in 
many instances the vote of the meeting 
on same was regarded as simply expres- 
sions of opinion, the conference finally 
arranged to refer the record and pro- 
ceedings of the meeting to the committee 
on uniform legislation for their guidance 
and action. 

The sessions on Jan. 8 were chiefly ex- 
ecutive ones, and attended by a delega- 
tion of officers of state and local associa- 
tions. The American Association also 
held executive sessions, at which discus- 
sions took place regarding price-cutting 
on private brands by retailers, and pre- 
ventive methods to combat same. 

Points on the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion’s ruling and the Stevens bill, intro- 
duced in the last Congress,. were ex- 
plained by L. C. Boyle, of Kansas City, 
attorney for the American Association. 
The advisability of amending the consti- 
tution of the association was also dis- 
cussed, in order that it could allow for 
memberships to become possible in same 
through affiliation with state and local 
associations. 

President George S. Ward called the 
conference to order the morning of Jan. 
9, and read his opening address, which 
follows: 


President Ward’s Address 
Everywhere throughout the industrial 
world, plans for reconstruction are being 
considered, and your presence here today 


is evidence of the fact that the baking - 


industry is no exception to the general 
rule. 

You have been called together in this 
conference under the auspices of the 
American Association of the Baking In- 
dustry in order that an open forum might 
be provided, wherein the opinions of mem- 
bers of the association and non-members, 
large and small bakers, bakers of every 
description, might come in council to- 
gether as to what, if any, measures might 
be taken to the advantage of the industry 
as a whole. 

At the very outset of this conference I 
want to make it plain that we are not here 
to agitate for legislation, and I want to 
make it clear that in calling this meeting 
I had no such thought in mind. But I do 
believe in the wisdom of being prepared 
with something constructive as a means 
of meeting or heading off unwise legisla- 
tion which will undoubtedly be presented 
through the avenues of state legislation 
and municipal ordinances, all having at 
least some relation to the rules and regu- 
lations under which the industry has been 
working during the régime of the Food 
Administration. 

Shortly after the armistice was de- 
clared, and with peace in sight, the 
thought came to the minds of most of us 
that the end of government regulation of 
our business was also in sight. As presi- 
dent of the national body I began to re- 
ceive inquiries from all directions as to 
what the industry was going to do, if any- 
thing, to perpetuate the regulations, which 
in many quarters had come to be looked 
upon as being beneficial to the industry. 

As a result of these pertinent inquiries, 
and believing it wise to feel out the trend 
of trade bien, I sent out telegraphic 


to upwards of 150 representative 
on sag dt pute of the country. The 
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BAKERS HOLD: CONFERENCE AT CHICAGO 


Thirty-Two States and Three Provinces of Canada Represented 


—Meeting Goes on Record as Opposing Return of Stale 
Bread—Uniform Sanitary Code and Retention of 
Standard Weights Favored—Aggressiveness in 
Legislative Matters Deemed Inadvisable 


overwhelming and almost unanimous re- 
sponse was that the industry wished to 
make permanent some of the outstanding 
features of the Food Administration 
rules which, at least in war-time, had 
tended to stabilize prices and to eliminate 
business practices which were looked upon 
by many as of evil cnaracter. 

Under government regulation we were 
all called upon to conduct our business 
under prescribed methods. Lifting the 
regulations, however, permits the return 
to business freedom, which in most cases 
will probably mean going back to the for- 
mer unethical business practices and all 
the old cut-throat methods of competition. 


STALE BREAD RETURNS DISCUSSED 


It is not so much that these practices 
which war-times eliminated were bad in 
themselves, but rather that they were 
trade-disturbing evils because they were 
abused. Let me, as an example, refer to 
the matter of stale returns. The return 
of stale goods in our business is not neces- 
sarily an evil if the practice is properly 
handled, with judgment and along good 
business lines. 

A limited amount of stale returns, I be- 
lieve, is a good thing for our business. It 
is a good thing, in that the housewife in- 
variably gets a better and fresher loaf 
of bread, which means satisfaction to her, 
a better reputation for the baker and an 
aid to his constant competition against 
home baking. 

But the privilege or custom of accept- 
ing stale returns is one which should be 
moderately exercised. If the percentage 
of stale returns would be kept down to 
a weekly figure of 2 per cent, and not to 
exceed 5 per cent, return on sales, no 
harm, I believe, can come of it but, on 
the contrary, some good. But when stale 
goods are returned to the baker in a 
weekly volume ranging from 15 to 20 per 
cent, then the practice is undeniably an 
evil. 


GOVERNMENT CONTROL BENEFICIAL 


The effects of government control of 
the baking industry have been recognized 
and characterized by many individuals, 
groups and associations of bakers as gen- 
erally beneficial, but we must remember 
that this government control, which 
proved so effective in many cases in hold- 
ing in line the unfair competitor, was 
under war conditions. We are now to 
consider the wisdom of some control un- 
der peace conditions, and that may easily 
be an altogether different matter. 

Nevertheless, this conference is called 
as the result of the urgent demand of the 
trade for some consideration of these 
subjects, and in approaching a discus- 
sion of them, there is no doubt that many 
of us come with pronounced opinions of 
our own, which is as it should be. How- 
ever, I hope that we have all come with 
an open mind, free from prejudice, and 
that we shall listen attentively to the ques- 
tions discussed, hear the opinions of oth- 
ers, and then try to draw wise conclusions 
as to what is best and, that being once de- 
termined, to take the proper steps for the 
adoption of the conclusions reached. 

You will remember that the regulation 
requiring the use of substitute flours in 
wheat bread was withdrawn Nov. 14, 
and you will remember, too, that we all 
felt very much aggrieved to have this 
regulation removed without the advance 
notice which had been promised us. Not 
that we preferred or cared to use substi- 
tutes, but simply because we had so much 
of them on hand in our storerooms. 

Having in mind this keen disappoint- 
ment to the trade, and hoping we might 
be able to consider our reconstruction 
on before all food rules might be 
ifted, I sent my referendum telegrams 
Nov. 30, hoping to be able to arrange 
for a conference, if one seemed neces- 
sary, before the Food Administration 
should decide to abandon all of the regula- 


tions, because I realized, as we all did, 
that with the end of ‘the war in plain 
view these governmental war organiza-~ 
tions, such as the Food Administration, 
were going to break up pretty rapidly, as 
they have since done. 

I was in Washington Dec. 10 with re- 
gard to some business for the American 
Association and American Institute of 
Baking, when the announcement was 
made that the baking regulations, all of 
them, were to be discontinued immediate- 
ly. If I could have done anything to pre- 
vent the immediate issuing of the an- 
nouncement, I would have done so, in 
order that we might have an opportunity 
to turn from government control into 
such regulation as might be thought prop- 
er among ourselves. 

However, I am very glad to be able to 
say that the facts warrant the statement 
that the trade has not become demoral- 
ized, as it might have done with the regula- 
tions removed and with only the govern- 
ment’s request that the spirit of the reg- 
ulations be preserved. The patriotism of 
the bakers has again been demonstrated, 
and I believe we are in as satisfactory 
position today to discuss the vital ques- 
tions which we are gathered to consider, 
and to take such steps as we may decide 
to take, as we should have been were the 
regulations still in effect. 

The peculiar nature of this conference, 
I believe you will agree, calls for a few 
special rules under which the business of 
the conference should be conducted; and 
in view of the fact that our decisions 
should be representative of the opinions 
throughout the different states, special 
rules will be presented to you for your 
consideration on the question of voting, 
as will also be the appointment of a cre- 
dentials committee, in order that the basis 
of voting may be as equitable as possible. 
We cannot, by any rule we make, declare 
that this conference is any more repre- 
sentative of the industry than it actually 
is. 

I have been in council with the attorney 
of the American Association and with 
private counsel with regard to the pro- 
posed necessary legislation which seems 
to be in demand from some quarters, and 
an “omnibus bill” has been prepared, 
which in itself will present the topics for 
discussion at this conference. The draft 
here to be presented, is not the work of a 
few moments or a few days, but has been 
under constant consideration since Dec. 
1, so that we do not bring to you a hur- 
ried or ill-considered proposition for your 
consideration. 

The bill will be fully explained at the 
proper time, and I will only say now that 
there ought to be the widest possible lati- 
tude given in the discussion. But in order 
to conserve time and make use of it to the 
best advantage, we ought to ask your care- 
ful consideration of the rules which will 
be presented and the methods of pro- 
cedure adopted. 

Our counsel were unanimous in the 
opinion that any legislation which may be 
undertaken will have to be done by state 
legislation, and that is another reason why 
each state should consider this question 
for itself and act as it decides for itself. 
At the same time, we should like to regis- 
ter here the opinior! of the conference as 
a whole for the guidance of the trade at 
large. 

Following Mr. Ward’s address, a draft 
was presented covering the discussions to 
be held and rules governing same, after 
which L. C. Boyle, counsel for the Ameri- 
can Association of the Baking Industry, 
stated that it was his opinion that any 
laws introduced for the benefit of the in- 
dustry should be undertaken by state 
legislation to a large extent. George S. 
Ward also remarked that, whereas the 
conference called could not be consid- 
ered as entirely representative of the 
whole baking industry, it was repre- 
sentative as it could be made in the short 
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time available for getting the conference 
together. ; 

The conference then elected George S. 
Ward to act as permanent chairman of 
the meeting, and Joseph F. Bell as secre- 
tary. 

Dr. H. E. Barnard, United States food 
administrator for Indiana, spoke at some 
length on “Sanitation and Hygiene.” He 
said in part, “We.have made progress 
during war-time, and now we have to take 
care that we don’t lose what we have 
gained.” He referred to the proposed 
Indiana sanitary law, and the bill under 
discussion. He insisted on the gréat 
need for a sanitation bill and regulations 
in order that these would help the con- 
sumer to have complete confidence in the 
baker. 

Mr. Barnard further said: “We have 
been able to lift up the little, careless 
baker out of the mire, and improve the 
whole industry. If we can go to the con- 
sumers and say we have bakeries as clean 
as your kitchens, then we will have done 
a great deal to remove their suspicions.” 
He concluded by saying, “make bakers 
understand that cleanliness is not only 
next to godliness, but that cleanliness is 
godliness.” 

A discussion of the proposed bill fol- 
lowed, and in connection with same, Coun- 
selor Boyle pointed out, among’ other 
things, that he believed there was actually 
no state law in force pertaining to bakers 
solely, and apart from other trades, and 
which would bring the bakers under the 
supervision of the Food and Drugs act. 

He advocated that a committee should 
be formed from this conference, to whom 
bakers in various states could apply for 
information and guidance, and from 
which they could get state legislatures to 
act. He finished by saying, “Are you go- 
ing to keep the ball in progress after 
having achieved a splendid record, and 
make clean bread in clean shops? If so, 
you are increasing the vision of under- 
standing and dulling the edge of unfair 
competition.” 

W. Fay, Tacoma, A. L. Taggart, In- 
dianapolis, Edward’ Strain, Battle Creek, 
and Jay Burns, Omaha, also spoke in 
favor of the sanitation bill. After which 
the question was put to the meeting as 
follows: “Do you favor regulations gov- 
erning the sanitation and hygiene of bak- 
eries and bakery employees, substan- 
tially as you have heard it outlined at 
this conference?” 

A vote taken showed that the confer- 
ence unanimously favored such regula- 
tions. 

A long discussion followed, which was 
extended during most of the afternoon 
session, regarding the advisability of con- 
tinuing to prohibit the return or exchange 
of stale bakery goods, and many bakers 
expressed their opinions freely as follows: 

Ben Weil, Cincinnati, stated that in 
that city an ordinance on this subject had 
been approved but not adopted. 

A. L. Taggart, Indianapolis, said that 
the Indiana bakers had held a meeting 
recently, at which about 450 out of a 
possible 650 were present, and that the 
meeting had adopted a motion to per- 
petuate the elimination of the return of 
stale bakery goods. 

J. Winkleman, Memphis, and president 
of the Southeastern Master Bakers’ As- 
sociation, remarked that the members of 
his association had gone on record as vot- 
ing against the return of such goods. 

Mat Carpenter, Milwaukee, spoke in 
favor of the elimination of stale returns, 
but said he was not in favor of inviting 
state legislation in its behalf. 

Edward Parnell, Winnipeg, expressed 
an opinion in favor of legislation to pro- 
tect bakers, and for the elimination of 
stale returns. 

Samuel MacDonald, Memphis, advocat- 
ed the prohibition of stale returns, say- 
ing that the public was as much inter- 
ested in the matter as the baker, and 
should be protected. He also suggested 
getting the state food administrators to 
veg back up the bakers to eradicate that 
evil. 


The chairman, George S. Ward, dis- 
cussing the — said that if it was 
exercised with care, and the returns did 
soap ne er ipo ge emg 
cent of the total amount of sales, he 
lieved it was not a bad business proposi- 
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tion for the baker. “I am, however, open 
to be convinced one way or the other,” 
said Mr. Ward, “but one thing I am 
against is rushing into legislation on this 
matter, at least not until we are pre- 
pared to offset anything which might turn 
up disadvantageously to our interests.” 

Charles Stolzenbach, Lima, Ohio, said 
his stale bread returns in the past did 
not exceed 1% of 1 per cent of his sales. 

Robert Teviotdale, Grand Island, Neb., 
favored prohibiting stale bread returns, 
because he claimed that the middleman 
would push the sale of bread harder, if it 
was sold outright to him, than if sold on 
approval. ‘ 

C. Power, Pueblo, Col., argued that if 
salesmen and drivers be educated to work 
with the grocers, the amount of stale re- 
turns would be decreased. 

Gordon Smith, Mobile, stated that he 
was not going to take back or exchange 
stale bread. 

Horace Crider, Pittsburgh, president of 
the Western Pennsylvania Master Bak- 
ers’ Association, advocated making bet- 
ter bread and said this would result in 
its keeping fresh longer, and none would 
have to be returned. He also mentioned 
that his association had held a meeting 
recently at which a large number of bak- 
ers were present, and they unanimously 
decided to refuse the return of stale 
bread. 

Jay Burns, Omaha, strongly opposed 
stale returns, and did not want to invite 
state legislation to help in the matter. 

After Roy Nafziger, Kansas City, A. 
G. Reck, Columbus, Ohio, and Edward 
Haglund, Davenport, Iowa, had also spo- 
ken on the subject, Henry Stude, Hous- 
ton, Texas, closed the discussion by re- 
marking appropriately that, as conserva- 
tion was still in force, the bakers could 
not go on record as advocating a practice 
which they admitted wasted food, and 
therefore he was against the return of 
stale bakery goods. 

The conference then gave a rising vote 
in favor of continuing to prohibit the 
return or exchange of unsold bakery 
products, as recommended by the United 
States Food Administration. Also, by a 
small majority vote, favored inviting 
state legislation to back up their efforts. 


STANDARD BREAD WEIGHTS 


The question of standard weight 
loaves evoked much discussion, and this 
was extended over to the next morning’s 
session. Attorney Boyle explained the 
digest of certain cases which had come 
up before the supreme courts relating to 
regulating weights and price of bread. 
He mentioned specially: specific cases 
brought up in the states of Illinois and 
Michigan, also at Omaha and Kansas City. 

He finally expressed his belief that a 
state or municipality has the right under 
the Constitution to promulgate any law 
or ordinance regulating the weight of 
bread, providing that this legislation is 
not unreasonable and does not interfere 
with the constitutional rights of the bak- 
ers. 

Several bakers argued, either for or 
against, favoring the perpetuation of the 
United, States Food Administration’s rule 
regulating bread weights, and the opinion 
seemed at first somewhat divided. Among 
these were C. Powers, Pueblo, Col., Mark 
Bredin, Toronto, George Haffner, Fort 
Wayne, and H. C. Wagner, Detroit. 

Horace Crider, Pittsburgh, brought 
forth several arguments in favor of 
standardized bread weights. He said in 
part, “A standard weight loaf of bread 
is good practice; it does away with the 
extra expense of manufacturing loaves of 
all sizes and description.” Mr. Crider 
also said that at present there was a bill 
pending in the Pennsylvania legislature 
to fix standard weight loaves, and very 
possibly in 1-lb, 144-lb, and 2-Ib sizes. 

The conference finally voted in favor 
of the perpetuation of the Food Admin- 
istration rule regulating standard bread 
weights. 

Prior to the conclusion of the final ses- 
sion, a discussion took place as to the ad- 
visability of continuing the Food Admin- 
istration’s rule against premiums, rebates, 
discounts, etc., and on a vote being taken, 
it showed that the conference unanimous- 
ly favored keeping the rule in force. 

Win M. Campbell, Kansas City, also 
made an announcement regarding the 
work being done in connection with the 
American Institute of Baking, and said 
that efforts would be made at forthcom- 
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ing bakers’ conventions to put the proposi- 
pg Ste the sare oy — ans 
on the ond Jan. 1, 1919. 

At the ciaeann of the conference, a 
meeting of the executive committee of 
the American Association of the Baking 
Industry was held; also a meeting of the 
Association of Bakery Superintendents. 


Banquet for Win M. Campbell and 
Harry D. Tipton 

On Thursday evening, Jan. 9, a dihner 
was given at the Sherman House by the 
bakers and associate members of the trade 
attending the conference, in honor of Win 
M. Campbell and Harry D. Tipton, in 
recognition of their great services to the 
baking industry during the war period. 
It was a great success, and over 150 
guests participated. 

Henry Stude, ex-president of the Amer- 
ican Association of the Baking Indus- 
try, was a very efficient toastmaster. 
Some excellent short speeches were made, 
and following the fun and frolic period 
of the evening, handsome engraved gold 
watches were presented to both Mr. Camp- 
bell and Mr. Tipton as a tribute of esteem 
from their many friends in the trade. 
Jay Burns, Omaha, and E. Long, Chi- 
cago, made very suitable presentation ad- 
dresses. 


Notes on the Conference 


The registration showed that 163 bak- 
ers attended. 


The Natural Dry Milk Co., Chicago, 
was represented by its general manager, 
F. W. Lietzow. 


C. H. Van Cleef, sales-manager of the 
American Diamalt Co., came from Cin- 
cinnati to attend the conference. 


The Hubbard Oven Co., Chicago, was 
represented by J. W. Hicklin. He re- 
ported that business was very brisk at 
present. 


H. R. Newcomb, E. Logothetti, J. E. 
Wihlfahrt, Fred Clarke, and J. E. Miller 
were present representing the Fleisch- 
mann Co, 

Among Kansas millers present were 
Charles L. Roos, Hunter Milling Co., 
Wellington, and R. A. Goerz, Goerz Flour 
Mills, Newton. 

A. Katzenberg attended in the interests 
of the Union Wrapping Machine Co., 
Joliet, Ill. -This company has lately again 
increased the capacity of its plant. 

J. F. Armstrong, sales-manager of the 
Eagle Roller Mills Co., New Ulm, Minn., 
spent two days at the conference. He 
stopped off at Chicago on his way East. 


R. A. Hoyt and A. L. Stubbs attended 
the conference in the interests of the 
Tennant & Hoyt Co., millers, Lake City, 
Minn. There were very few of the mill- 
ing fraternity in evidence. 

C. F. Yaeger, St. Louis representative 
of Merrell-Soule Co., spent some time at 
the conference. He is very active just 
now in connection with the newly formed 
Association of Bakery Superintendents, 
of which he is national secretary. 

Edward Clissold, of the Bakers Help- 
er, attended and was welcomed by many 
friends. He has lately returned from 
Camp Grant, IIL, where he was stationed 
for some months serving in the capacity 
of Camp Song Leader. 

Sid C. Katzinger and W. R. Butler 
were present for the Edward Katzinger 
Co., Chicago. This company’s business 
is reported to be increasing daily, and it 
has recently purchased ground in order to 
make further extensions to its large plant. 


William Evans, manager of the Schulze 
Advertising Service, was seen at the con- 
ference. He stated that business was 
rushing just now on several of their well- 
known bread brands, such as Butter-Nut, 
Big Dandy, Butter-Krust, etc., and that 
bakers were much interested in same. 


Theo. C. Bartholomae attended in the 
interests of the Grelck-Hovey Sales Co., 
Chicago. He has recently been engaged 
by this company to act in the capacity 
of sales and advertising manager in or- 
der to exploit more fully their “Grelco” 
brand of pure condensed buttermilk. 

Otis B. Durbin, of the Durbin Broker- 
age Co., Kansas City, Mo., attended on 
behalf of his company, and also as sec- 
retary of the executive board of the Mis- 
souri State Bakers’ Association. Mr. 
Durbin reports that his business has in- 
creased largely during the past year, and 


that he recently opened an office in St. 
Louis 


George P. Reuter, of the Malt Dias- 
tase Co., New York, one his usual 
contingent from the East. e party in- 
cluded Harry Tipton and John F. Hilde- 
brand, Shults Bread Co., New York; 
Richard Meyer, Consumers’ Baking Co., 
Paterson, N. J; J. MacArthur, Williams 
Baking Co., and George Fischer, Fischer 
Baking Co., Newark, N. J; Julius Sim- 
mens and Herman Eckhoff, Simmens 
Baking Co., Perth Amboy, N. J; Frank 
Bamford and Albert Klopfer, Bakers 
Weekly, New York. A. E. Whitaker, the 
Chicago manager of the Malt Diastase 
Co., was also present. 

Other representatives of the manufac- 
turers of bakers’ machinery and supplies 
present were, E. O. Lancaster, P. Ballen- 
tine & Sons, Newark, N. J; R. C. Con- 
stantine, Central Waxed Paper Co., Chi- 
cago; H. A. Lockwood, Lockwood Mfg. 
Co., Cincinnati; G. E. Deane and G. P. 
Griffiths, Union Steel Products Co., Al- 
bion, Mich; J. E. Hopkins and C. D. 
Cooley, of C. D. Cooley Co., Pittsburgh 
and New York; B. B. Grinnell and 
Leighton Jones, Chapman & Smith Co., 
Chicago. 


Bakers in Attendance 


The registration of those present by states 
showed that the following bakers attended: 

Alabama: Gordon Smith, Smith’s bakery, 
Mobile. 

Arkansas: J. P. Hopkins, Owensboro; 
Charles Meyer, American bakery, Little Rock; 
John Hoffter, Moss Rose bakery, Fort Smith, 

California: R, R. Beamish, Davis Standard 
Bread Co., Los Angeles. 

Canada: W. H. Carruthers, Toronto Ideal 
Bread Co., G. W. Shouldis, Slinn-Shouldis 
bakery, Ottawa; Mark Bredin, Canada Bread 
Co., Toronto; William R. Aird, Dent Harri- 
son, William 8. Strachan, James F. Strachan, 
James J. Aird, L. M. Strachan, .-Montreal; 
Edward Parnell, Winnipeg. 

Colorado: C, N. Power, Sunville Baking 
Co., Pueblo. 

Connecticut: Louis Hilzinger, G. W. Clark, 
New Home bakery, W. J. Travis, Massachu- 
setts Baking Co., Bridgeport. 

Delaware: George F. Huber, Wilmington. 

Georgia: J. H. Quint, Schaefer bakery, 
Savannah, 

Illinois: C, E, Strand, Monmouth; Mary J. 
Minton, Paul Schulze, Mr. Davis, William 
Schulze, O, C. Meissler, George Paul, Schulze 
Baking Co., Chicago; C. A. Feickert, Belle- 
ville; George W. Goeken, Noll Baking & Ice 
Cream Co., Alton; Walter C, Spitz, Mueller- 
Spitz Baking Co., Danville; Frank Staak, 
Streator; I. C. Stickler, Great Atlantic & Pa- 
cific Tea Co., Chicago; C, H. Pierce, New 
England Sanitary bakery, Decatur; M. L. 
Livingston, E. A. Holmes, John M. Hartley, 
Eugene Lipp, A. P. Grant, Chicago; John E., 
Nedderman, Pekin; Charles H. Grupe, Jr., 
Heissler & Junge Co., Chicago; J. W. Hines, 
Ward Baking Co., Chicago; A, B. Seass, 
Schneider’s bakery, Arcola, ; 

Indiana: L. W. Swihart, Pound bakery, 
Wakarusa; E. J. Pippenger, Home bakery, 
Nappanee; William Elwarner, City Bakery 
Co., Indianapolis; Fred H. Feil, Scherer 
Baking Co., Fort Wayne; W. P. Walsh, Ev- 
ansville; J. A. Ratcliffe, Richmond Baking 
Co., Richmond; J. F. Ruger, La Fayette; 
E. K. Quigg, Richmond Baking Co., Fort 
Wayne; H. P. Sullivan, Mercer & Co., Peru; 
M. B. Whitehead, Goshen; C. Buck, Elkhart; 
J. B. Hollingsed, Ideal Baking Co., Terre 
Haute; J. B, Franke, Perfection Biscuit Co., 
and George M. Haffner, Fort Wayne; W. H. 
Mohler, J. E. Kenroy, Mohler bakery, Ko- 
komo; A, L. Taggart, E, L. Kline, Taggart 
Baking Co., Indianapolis; Dan Dixon, Purity 
Baking Co., Bicknell; W. A. Thomas, Au- 
burn; C. P, Ehlers, Indianapolis; Frank Mid- 
dleton, Marion; Charles Miller, Terre Haute; 
Theo. Bodenheimer, Lowenstein bakery, Val- 
paraiso; H. C. Gove, Elkhart Baking Co., 
Elkhart; Conrad Hertlein, New Albany. 

Iowa: C. O. Schweickhardt, Model bakery, 
Burlington; A, L, Larrimer, Winterset; J. 
A. Kennard, Des Moines; C. F. Alstadt, Wa- 
terloo; Lewis Wilson, Mason City; Edward 
Haglund, Davenport; M. Zinsmaster, Des 
Moines bakery, Des Moines, 

Kentucky: Nick Braun, of Braun & Tabler, 
Charles F. Pfeffer, J. William Miller, of the 
Grocers’ Baking Co., and Nick Warrissee, 
Louisville. 

Maryland: Charles Schmidt, City Baking 
Co., Baltimore. 

Massachusetts: Frank R. Shepard, Gen- 
eral Baking Co., Charlestown. 

Michigan: A. H, Eddy, Sault Ste. Marie; 

. J. C. Wagner, Detroit; Frank J. Wol- 
farth, Saginaw; Joseph Mills, Mills-Fox Bak- 
ing Co., Detroit; J. F. Wilson, St. Joseph: 
E. D. Strain, Carl F. Gartner, Battle Creek; 
S. D. Gerdan, Bay City; A. B. Wilmink, Hill 
bakery, Grand Rapids; William Muller, Mus- 
kegon Baking Co., Muskegon, 

Minnesota: William M. Regan, J. M. Re- 
gan, J. J. Regan, Minneapolis; C. E. Wernig, 
Occident Baking Co., Minneapolis; Lewis F. 
Bolser, Excelsior Baking Co., Minneapolis; 
H, W. Zinsmaster, Duluth. 

Missouri: R. L, Nafziger, Win M. Camp- 
bell, Kansas City; John A. Yung, Yung & 
Mueller Baking Co., St. Louis; E. H. Zim- 
merman, Hannibal; Louis Klein, Model bak- 
ery, Moberly. ‘ 

Nebraska: C. W. Ortman, New England 
bakery, Omaha; Jay Burns, J. J. Markey, 
Omaha; R. Teviotdale, Monogram bakery, 
Grand Island. - 

New Hampshire: Andrew Weber, Laconia. 

New Jersey: Richard Meyers, Consumers’ 
Baking Co.,- Paterson; Jesse N. Barber, T. 
Cc, Hill & Son, Trenton; George Fischer, New- 
ark; W. C. Davis, Camden; Julius J. Simmen, 


H. G. Eckhoff, Perth Amboy; J. A. MacAr- 
thur, Williams Baking Co., Newark. 

New York: 8S. W. Youngblood, American 
Pastry & Mfg. Co., New York City; George 
P. DeGroat, Syracuse Bread Co., Syracuse; 
Cc, A, Hagaman, Albany; F. H. Frazier, Gen- 
eral Baking Co., New York City; Charles C. 
Freihofer, Freihofer Baking Co., Inc., Troy, 
Albany and Schenectady; H. A, Tipton, J. 
F. Hildebrand, Shults Bread Co., New York 
City; William Deininger, General Baking Co., 
New York City. 

Ohio: E, D. Kaulback, Bixler Baking Co., 
Youngstown; H. J. Laub, Cleveland; W. D. 
Holland, Toledo; Ben 8S. Weil, Banner- 
Grocers’ Baking Co., Cincinnati; George W. 
Bollinger, Brennerman Baking Co., Sterling 
Donaldson, Occident Baking Co., and A. G, 
Reck, Columbus Bread Co., Columbus. 

Pennsylvania: O. C, Orr, Newcastle; R. K. 
Stritzinger, Norristown; Louis J. Baker, Mor- 
ris Schwartz, Fred 8S. Haller, E. R. Braun, 
Pittsburgh; S. S. Watters, Liberty Baking 
Co., Pittsburgh; A. W. Andrews, Mahoning 
Valley Bread Co., Newcastle; B, Markowitz, 
Braddock; Horace Crider, Homestead Bak- 
ing Co., Homestead; R. C. Martin, Uniontown 
Baking Co., Uniontown; C, Gunzenhauser, 
Lancaster. 

Rhode Island: Daniel F. Joy, Purity bak- 
ery, Providence; E. J. Arnold, Lonsdale Bak- 
ing Co., Saylesville; J. W. Smith, Wales & 
Smith Baking Co. 

South Carolina: A, Geilfuss, Spartanburg. 

South Dakota: J. W. Balsiger, City bak- 
ery, Watertown; H. Levinger, L. & A. Baking 
Co., Sioux Falls. 

Tennessee: James A, Winkelman, Mem- 
phis; S. F. McDonald, Memphis Bread Co., 
Memphis. 

Texas: E. Goodman, Southern Baking Co., 
Dallas; Henry Stude, Houston. 

Vermont: George C. West, Vermont Bak- 
ing Co., White River Junction, 

Virginia: J. B. Winfree, Jr., Lynchburg 
steam bakery, Lynchburg; W. A. Gardner, 
Norfolk, 

Washington: H. Matthael, Tacoma. 

West Virginia: F. G. Stroehmann, Wheel- 
ing; Frank Wilson, Clarksburg; T. F. Boyha, 
Wheeling. 

Wisconsin: A. J, Wilbur, Colvin Baking 
Co., Janesville; J. Gerhardt, Fond du Lac; 
M. H. Carpenter, Milwaukee; F, W. Bennison, 


Janesville, 
A. S. Purves. 





Pacific Coast Notes 

The Hansen Baking Co., Seattle, Wash., 
is remodeling its plant, placing a com- 
plete, new, entirely automatic outfit of 
machinery. When completed the plant 
will have a capacity of over 30,000 loaves 
per day. 

The Vienna bakery, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, has just completed installation of a 
complete outpfit of automatic bread-han- 
dling equipment, which makes this bakery 
one of the finest in the state. 

Arthur H. Stephens, proprietor of the 
Stephens bakery, Great Falls, Mont., has 
completed remodeling his bakery, and now 
has a set of the latest automatic machin- 
ery in his bread department. A new oven 
is to be built in the near future. 

The People’s Baking Co., Seattle, 
Wash., composed of Henry Yeager and 
John Walters, who until recently owned 
the Montavilla bakery, Portland, Oregon, 
has bought the H. Brand bakery on West- 
ern Avenue, Seattle, Wash., and is re- 
modeling the entire plant. The dough- 
room is to go upstairs, and a complete 
automatic outfit of machinery will be add- 
ed. The ovens have been overhauled and 
repaired, 

Contracts have been let by the Three 
Girls bakery, Seattle, Wash., for a com- 
plete outfit of bread-handling machinery. 
Two new wrapping machines are being 
added to the packing-room equipment. 

Dave Merrick, proprietor of the Ranier 
(Oregon) Bakery, has bought the Enter- 
prisé (Oregon) Bakery, and will operate 
both plants. A new oven is being built 
in Enterprise, and automatic equipment 
has been ordered. The Enterprise plant 
will be opened about Feb. 1. 

The Grays Harbor Baking Co., a cor- 
poration capitalized at $25,000, has been 
organized in Aberdeen, Wash. This con- 
cern takes over the combined interests of 
the three largest bakeries in the Grays 
Harbor district, the Model bakery and the 
Ideal bakery, both of Aberdeen, and the 
American bakery, of Hoquiam. William 
Siese and Frank Grassler are the chief 
incorporators of the new organization. An 
entirely new plant is being erected on 
the old location of the Model bakery, 109 
West Heron Street. This building is to 
be 50x100, two stories high, fully equipped 
with the latest modern automatic machin- 
ery, and two patent ovens. When the new 
plant is completed, the one in Hoquiam 
will be used as a cakeshop. 

: Plans are being prepared by the Weber 
Baking Co., Los Angeles, . for a new 
‘bakery building, 100x200, two stories high, 
occupying the corner lot of the tract now 
being used for loading docks. Entirely 
new, automatic ipment will be in- 
stalled, and averytdant made thoroughly 
up to date. 








KANSAS CITY 
COMPARATIVE PRICES OF WHEAT AND FLOUR 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Jan. 18.—Flour- 
buying in this territory has been very 
er among the bakers the past 30 days. 

hen it set in around $9.30, bulk, Kan- 
sas City, for Kansas 100 per cent hard 
wheat flour, the mills began to bid pre- 
miums for the wheat, as there was not a 
very heavy stock left back in the coun- 
try. When the restrictions on the price 
of feed were lifted and it advanced $15 
@20 ton, instead of the mills taking ad- 
vantage of it and reducing the price of 
flour, they 7 bid the premiums on 
wheat that much higher, until a maximum 
of 27c bu over the government price was 

aid. . 

This ran the price of flour up to as 
high as $9.90, bulk, which, even then, was 
not high enough compared with the price 
of wheat. In the last few days, however, 
premiums have dropped a little on ac- 
count of the government planning to re- 
lease part of its holdings of wheat in this 
territory. The trade is pretty well load- 
ed, however, and will not buy flour in any 
considerable quantities unless the market 
gets down around $9.50, bulk, or lower. 

Northern mills have done a little busi- 
ness in this territory the last few days, as 
their premiums were not really as high, 
and in spite of the higher freight rate 
their prices were in line with Kansas. 


BAKERY TRADE BELOW NORMAL 


Bakers all report business considerably 
below normal for this time of year. This 
is accounted for by the fact that house- 
wives are again trying to bake their own 
bread, since they do not have to use sub- 
stitutes, and no doubt many of them will 
continue to do so. However, a systematic 
campaign of advertising is contemplated 
by the American Association of the Bak- 
ing Industry, as well as advertising by 
local bakers, which ought to win back in 
the next six months all the bakers have 
lost, and more. We are now back on a 
pre-war basis, and bakers must again get 
into the habit of advertising extensively 
and improving their product to the very 
highest quality in order to interest the 
housewife. 

Some bakers are beginning to buy 95 
per cent flour, and even asking for short- 
er patents. The mills are loath to make 
shorter patents, however, on account of 
the inability to market the resultant 
clears. 

Before the war, most of the clear was 
shipped for export, but that business is 
in rather a chaotic condition, and until 
better established lines of export are 
opened up, most mills will make very lit- 
tle short patent. Improved milling meth- 
ods, however, forced by the advent of 100 
per cent flour and government milling 
regulations, will produce a flour at 95 per 
cent patent that will be equal to many 
of the so-called short patents two years 
a That applies especially this year, 
oo the wheat is of such fine quality. 

Prices on sugar continue high, granu- 
lated costing bakers around $9.75@10 
per 100 lbs. Compound and cooking oils 
also remain high, as prices are still under 
government control and remain at the 
indicated quotation of 23c for compound 
and 2114c for cooking oil. Coconut oil, 
peanut oil, soya bean oil and corn oil are 
all quoted somewhat lower. 


NO REBATING BY MISSOURI BAKERS 


The executive committee of the Mis- 
souri Master Bakers’ Association held a 
meeting in St. Louis, Jan. 4, for the pur- 
pose of considering plans of the Ameri- 
can Association of the Baking Industry 
meeting at Chicago, which was held Jan. 
8-9. .The executive committee instructed 
its delegates to vote at the conference 
against taking back of stale bread, giv- 
ing premiums, discounts or secret rebates. 
The vote was divided in regard to stand- 
ard weights, but the majority was in fa- 
vor of fluctuating weights instead. 

Considerable discussion took place in 
regard to the new constitution of the 
American Association, and the Missouri 
committee decided not to join as an or- 
ganization member at this time. The mat- 
ter will be held in abeyance until the next 
convention, in May or June, at which 


time it will be definitely settled. 

Louis Klein, of Moberly, and Elmer 
Zimmerman, of Hannibal, were elected 
delegates to the Chicago conference for 
the Missouri association, and attended 
that meeting. Otis B. Durbin, secretary 
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of the Trans-Mississippi Master Bakers’ 
Association, was delegated to represent 
that body at the conference. 


NEW NAFZIGER BAKERY 

The Nafziger Baking Co., which op- 
erates plants in Kansas City, St. Louis 
and Sedalia, reports that its new plant 
at Sedalia is rapidly nearing completion. 
It is building a three-oven plant, with 
room for two extra ovens later, on track 
where flour and other materials can be 
unloaded from cars. The building will 
be mostly one-story, of brick and concrete 
construction, equipped with the very lat- 
est machinery for bread manufacturing, 
and will be one of the finest little plants in 
the state. ° 

Operation and sales are in charge of 
Vic Leffler, formerly of Streng & Leffler, 
of Sedalia’ Mr. Leffler reports a highly 
satisfactory business at the present time, 
and expects to more than double the pres- 
ent output when moved into the new 
plant. A public reception and entertain- 
ment is planned for the opening of the 
new bakery, which will be about March 1. 


THE CAMPBELL SYSTEM 

Quite a departure in the baking indus- 
try has been effected here at Kansas 
City. Win M. Campbell, who operates a 
chain of bakeries in this territory, has 
associated with him C. N. Power, of 
Pueblo and Denver, Col., Henry Stude, 
of Houston and Dallas, Téxas, and M. 
Lee Marshall, who has been general man- 
ager of the Campbell plants. 

These gentlemen have incorporated a 
scientific bakery operating company, 
known as The Campbell System. ‘Their 
plan is to apply scientific operation in all 
departments, including buying, advertis- 
ing, accounting and sales, to those bakeries 
which belong to this organization. They 
are now operating a chain of some 17 
plants, located in Texas, Colorado, Kan- 
sas, Missouri and Iowa. 

All of the officers and the executive 
staff will be located in Kansas City, at 
Thirty-First and Troost Avenue. There 
is no question that the combined genius 
of these gentlemen will not only make the 
proposition a decided success, but will 
prove very attractive to the bakeries as-. 
sociated in this organization. 

” * 

The Durbin Brokerage Co., of Kansas 
City, Mo., which represents a number of 
Kansas and spring wheat mills for the 
sale of flour, semolina and rye flour, has 
opened an office in St. Louis, in charge 
of John W. Hoerr, an experienced flour 
salesman. The Durbin Brokerage Co. 
will represent the same mills and other 
lines in St. Louis that it now does at 
Kansas City. The office is at 1122 Pine 
Street. 

Ons B. Durst. 





Northwestern Bakery Notes 


M. C. Westergaard has started a bakery 
in Appleton, Minn. 

Stamm & Trygstad have opened a bak- 
ery at Spirit Lake, Iowa. 

The Farm School of the University of 
Minnesota has ordered its third Read 
cake mixer. 

Joel Tuschoff, proprietor of the Main 
bakery, Minneapolis, has placed an order 
for a bread molder. 

A. Nelson, who formerly worked in 
Minneapolis but more recently in Baker, 
Mont., has started a shop at Wibaux, 
Mont. 

Reich & Pearson, former employees 
of the Schneider bakery at Faribault, 
Minn., have started in business for them- 
selves there. 

Cudahy Bros., grocers, Duluth, Minn., 
will branch out into the bakery business. 
They have ordered a Black Diamond oven 
and other equipment. 

Frank Watson, president of the North- 
western Bakers’ Supply Co., Minneapolis, 
left Jan. 17 for Florida. He expects to 
spend about a month in the South. 

Peter Flett, until recently with the 
Fruen Cereal Co., has opened the Popular 
bakery at 408 Marquette Avenue, Min- 
neapolis. He uses a gas reel oven, and 
specializes in raisin bread. 

A great many outside bakers have been 
in Minneapolis recently, looking up equip- 
ment of various kinds. Supply houses re- 
port good inquiry, with indications that 
many new shops will be started this 
spring. 


Regan Bros., Minneapolis, are introduc- 
ing to the trade a new loaf of bread under 
the name of Pan Dandy. It is a double 
2-lb loaf, which retails at 15c. The com- 
pany reports an increasing demand for 
the loaf, which is of exceptional quality 
for the price. 

The Ward-Owsley Co., of Aberdeen, S. 
D., which plans to build a modern bakery, 
has placed a contract with the Northwest- 
ern Bakers’ Supply Co., of Minneapolis, 
for two Helm ovens and a Read automatic 
overhead proofer with a capacity of 2,400 
loaves per hour. 

Business is reported by bakers gener- 
ally as good. Notwithstanding the dif- 
ficulties and vicissitudes they have been 
passing through, all appear to be fairly 
prosperous. Some of the smaller shops 
in fact report that they made more money 
last year than ever before. 

Master bakers who are looking for 
skilled labor are invited to place their 
wants before the Minneapolis branch of 
the United States Employment Bureau. 
It is in position to help, as it is in touch 
with returned soldiers who have had ex- 
perience in army bakeries. 

Rosert T, Bearry. 





National Biscuit Co. Annual 


The following is the balance sheet of 
the company at the close of business Dec. 
31, 1918: 

ASSETS 


Plants, real estate, machinery, 


OU sik s cbbws A Oa bd0 Ue eeeene $54,227,734.18 
Less depreciation account 300,000.00 


$53,927,734.18 


GO 0 a aih'a'0.0 80 00 6086 0:66 cen etees $2,950,213.16 
U. 8S, treasury certificates....... 1,500,000.00 
Stocks and securities ........-.. 732,200.87 


Accounts receivable ........... 4,633,229.22 
Raw materials, supplies and fin- 


ished product 11,645,262.90 


$21,460,906,15 
Cee ecercccccccene $75,388,640.33 


LIABILITIES 


Capital stock, preferred........ $24,804,500.00 
Capital stock, common ........ 29,236,000.00 


Total assets 


$54,040,500.00 


Accounts payable ........+e+6. 624,725.80 
Common dividend payable Jan, 
Bb BOE Cots ba60 6weee con diane 511,630.00 
» REMOPVG TOP CARED 6.0. cc voce ceeces 1,200,000.00 
Carton factory reserve ........ 1,250,000.00 
Balance last report ........ $16,408,779.81 
Earnings to Dec, 31, 1918... 5,135,839.72 


$21,544,619.53 
Less dividends declared and 
paid to Dec. 31, 1918..... 3,782,835.00 





$17,761,784.53 

Total labilities ............. $75,388,640.33 

R. E. Tomlinson, president, in com- 
menting on the balance sheet, says: 

“The foregoing balance sheet shows the 
finaneial condition of the company at the 
close of the twenty-first fiscal year of its 
existence. 

“The only indebtedness is for those raw 
materials and supplies which were pur- 
chased so recently that the bills could not 
be adjusted before the close of the year. 
The inventories at times were necessarily 
heavy, but are now down to a pre-war 
basis. 

“The past year has been most difficult 
from an operating standpoint. The man- 
ufacturing facilities of the company were 
sufficiently elastic, however, to meet the 
unprecedented demands which the war 
imposed. 

“Our industry was called upon in Jan- 
uary to contribute its share of the vast 
quantity of wheat to be saved for the re- 
lief of Europe. Regulations of the gov- 
ernment required us to save 30 per cent 
of the amount of wheat flour consumed 
during the preceding year. 

“This company led the cracker-baking 
industry in the use of barley, rye, corn, 
oats and rice flour to the point where the 
government gave special recognition to 
the achievement. Instead of 30 per cent 
we conserved more: than 50 per cent of 
wheat flour. 

“The cracker-baking industry was hur- 
riedly requested by the army to provide 
hard bread in half-pound rations, packed 
principally in soldered tins to resist gas. 
When the armistice was signed, this com- 
pany alone had reached a production of 
800,000 hard bread rations per day. 

“The company manufactured this un- 
usual output notwithstanding the labor 
shortage. Of our former group of 20,000 
employees, the war deprived us of more 
than 2,000. 

“The present group of employees and 
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our entire organization is stimulated by 
the past year’s record, and looks forward 
with spirit and confidence to future in- 
crease in production and service.” 





PHILADELPHIA 

Puitavetput1A, Pa., Jan. 16.—Bakers 
are well stocked up with flour, having 
sufficient on hand to last for several 
“weeks, and they will purchase only when 
they can secure bargains. There are, how- 
ever, plenty of the latter around at the 
present time, and a little business occa- 
sionally develops. The government is tak- 
ing substitute flours, and also so-called 
Victory flour. 

There is considerable of the 100 per 
cent flour still on the market and the 
baker with a supply of this kind is in a 
more fortunate position than the flour 
merchant, in that he can bake it and make 
a very good bread, too, and earn a profit 
at the present price of bread, while the 
flour man is frequently selling such flour 
at a loss, as he paid considerably more 
than the present market price. 

There has been some discussion regard- 
ing the proposed bill to be introduced in 
the Pennsylvania legislature at the com- 
ing session making compulsory the selling 
of bread by weight, “which shall be net 
weights 12 hours after baking.” The bill 
is generally regarded favorably. The 
weights will be 12 oz, 1 Ib, 11% Ibs, 2, 3, 4, 
5 and 6 lbs. In wrapped bread, the weight 
to be plainly marked on the wrapper. 

The retail price of bread is held firmly 
at 8@10c for a 16-0z loaf. The former 
price is that asked by the chain stores 
which operate under the cash and carry 
plan, while the latter is the general ask- 
ing price of the small, as well as of some 
of the larger, bakers who deliver their 
bread. 

There is always considerable rye bread 
consumed in this market, and hence there 
is always some inquiry for rye flour, but 
the amount of business transacted during 
the past month has been of minimum pro- 
portions and prices are lower. 


NOTES 

The Latrobe (Pa.) Baking Co. has been 
chartered by L. F. Steele, with $50,000 
capital. 

Advices from Trenton, N. J., announce 
the charter of the I. Schriffrin, Inc., bak- 
ery, of Newark, with $10,000 capital. 

The property of the defunct Bakers’ 
Baking Co., 9 to 21 North Fifty-Second 
Street, has been transferred to Hanscom 
Bros. It was recently sold to C. E. Hans- 
com for $130,000, and is subject to a 
mortgage of $70,000. 

Georgetown, Del., would have been 
without bread a couple of weeks ago on 
account of the influenza had it not been 
for. the bravery of Herman Stutz, of 
Lewes, who, despite the fact that there 
were 200 cases in and around Georgetown 
and that the whole force, including the 
owners of the bakery, was down with the 
disease, came to town and took charge of 
the plant. 

Samuet S. Daniets. 





New Bread Company Formed 

The Holland Bread Co., Wade D. Hol- 
land, president, has been organized, with 
a capital of $1,750,000, to take over the 
plants and business formerly conducted 
by the Toledo (Ohio) Bread Co., Colum- 
bus (Ohio) Baking Co., and Youngstown 
(Ohio) Bread Co. Other officers are Sin- 
clair Berdan, of Berdan & Co., wholesale 
grocers, Toledo, A. G. Reck, manager 
Columbus Bread Co., and George A. Par- 
sons, manager Youngstown Bread Co., 
vice-presidents; Frank Hoehler, Toledo, 
dealer in municipal and corporation bonds, 
secretary; W. C. Carr, vice-president 
Second National Bank, Toledo, treasurer; 
Ralph, Holbrook, Toledo, general counsel. 

The Toledo Bread Co. was started about 
eight years ago by Mr. Holland, who had 
previously been with the United Baking 
Co., now the United bakery of the Gen- 
eral Baking Co. The business grew rap- 
idly and was a success from the first. The 
Columbus plant was built about five years 
ago, and has since been enlarged: The 
Youngstown plant was erected two years 
ago. Mr. Holland has been president of 
all of the plants. A site has been pur- 
chased in Toledo for a new and modern 
bakery to be erected later. 

The company also contemplates the 
acquisition or building of other plants at 
favorable locations. 
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NEW YORK STATE BAKERS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





Most Important Meeting, at Which Many Interesting Topics Were Dis- 
cussed—R. Z. Spaulding Elected President 


The annual meeting of the New York 
State Wholesale Bakers’ Association was 
held at the Ansonia Hotel, New York, 
Jan. 14-15 and, from the vital importance 
of the topics discussed, was one of the 
most interesting meetings of bakers’ or- 
ganizations ever held in the East. 

The attendance was excellent, and con- 
sisted of the representative men in the 
baking trade of New York state. Every 
speaker had his subject well in hand. 

The meeting was called to order by 
President George F. Clarke, of James- 
town, N. Y., and after the usual prelim- 
inaries were disposed of, the addresses 
began. 

The first speaker was William Dein- 
inger, president of the General Baking 
Co., whose subject was “Co-operation.” 
He closed a very interesting talk as fol- 
lows: “Co-operation is the greatest neces- 
sity of today. In the baking industry it 
is the same as in any other business—with 
co-operation you will succeed, without co- 
operation you will fail. 

“Co-operation with our employees has 
now become a very important factor, and 
toward this end much thought must be 
devoted. The labor question will be more 
serious in the future than in the past. We 
must endeavor to secure the good will of 
our employees and cause them to feel that 
they are a part of our business, and 
not by any means an object of exploita- 
tion for the employer. For the good of 
the industry, we must do everything to 
create harmony between employer and 
employee.” 

From the applause which followed, he 
evidently struck a very responsive chord. 

The problems of greatest importance, 
such as the return of stale bread, the 
standardization of weights, rebates and 
premiums and many others, were thor- 
oughly discussed. 

The first speaker on the subject of 
standardization of sizes was John F. 
Hildebrand, president of the Shults 
Bread Co. Following is the substance of 
his speech: 

STANDARDIZATION IN WEIGHT 

“There are several ways of looking up- 
on the advisability of standardization in 
weight. This morning I heard that one 
large chain of bakery stores in Jersey is 
already changing its weight from the 11,- 
Ib loaf to 22 oz, and its price accordingly. 

“J think nothing has occurred since 
the restrictions of the Food Administra- 
tion have been removed that would war- 
rant any change whatever. If the baker 
ever knew what to do, it is now. He 
should retain present weights, prices, and 
everything in connection with the business 
as we have been doing under the Food 
Administration rulings. 

Standardization of weight I believe is 
necessary. Some of you may go to a 
12-0z loaf, others to a 14-0z loaf, and 
still others to an even smaller or 5c loaf. 
Here is where great danger lies, if one 
makes a break it will mean others, and 
you will have no regular weights at all. 
You will have 5, 6 and 7c bread, and so 
I think those who are influential in the 
baking business must stick to the pound 
weight. 

“There is absolutely no reason for mak- 
ing any change. You cannot give better 
value than you are at present. We are 
perhaps at the highest point of cost of any 
time during the past year, and I do not 
see why any changes must taxe place sim- 
ply because the rules and regulations have 
been withdrawn by the government. 

“You must not be guided by the volume 
of business done last year. Volume of 
that kind will not remain. It was largely 
due to the housewife being penalized with 
50 per cent of substitutes, and not being 
able to get good, pure flour. Now that 
she can buy pure wheat flour we will 
have to deal again with the home-baking 
housewife, and we must allow for the fall- 
ing off of a certain percentage of our 
volume of business on that account. 

“I agree with you that standardization 
of weight is safest. On the other hand, if 
we must all make a pound loaf, what of the 
quality baker who makes his bread just a 
little bit better, using a little better qual- 
ity flour and ingredients? He could 


scale his bread an ounce or two lighter 


and, with the difference in weight, sell at 
a fixed price of 5, 10 or l5e. But he can- 
not bake a quality loaf and give the same 
weight and get the same price. 

“There’s where your quality baker will 
say he cannot give a quality loaf and, at 
the same time, as large a loaf as the rest 
are giving. If he is allowed to cut his 
weight a couple of ounces, the public 
would gladly take the two ounces less and 
take the loaf because of the quality. The 
baker who bakes bulk and gives the most 
weight for the money is not always the 
successful baker, and how are you, as 
quality bakers, to compete with that man? 
I am not entirely decided, but I think I 
lean to the side of quality bread and 
standardization of weight. It is for the 
larger bakers to stand pat on what they 
are doing now, because they are going 
safe.” 

WORK WITH FOOD ADMINISTRATION 

Harry D. Tipton, also of the Shults 
Bread Co., and who practically represent- 
ed the baking trade with the Food Admin- 
istration, then told of his work while in 
Washington. He said: 

“In Washington, I was drawn pretty 
close to a great many bakers and to their 
methods of doing business. While we had 
everything to work with to get control of 
the entire industry, still we could not get 
it, but we did work much in harmony. If 
one man got out of line on prices and 
abused the weight regulations, we saw the 
reflection in Washington. I made it my 
duty to try and straighten these disad- 
vantages out and equalize conditions as 
much as possible, so the consumer would 
be protected. 

“I knew that under the rulings of no 
return of stales and the bread weights and 
the prices, which were pretty well estab- 
lished over the country, if bakers attend- 
ed to their business they were making a 
fair profit. What we tried to do mostly 
was to protect the consumer. 

“Now any change in any one of the 
three rulings in effect today will work to 
the disadvantage of the baker, because 
we cannot control one without the other. 
At present, I do not think it is good policy 
for the bakers to make any changes. 

“A part of the work in Washington 
which caused considerable disruption was 
the report we asked from bakers as to 
the yield they were getting from a barrel 
of flour. We got reports of yield all the 
way from 280 to 380 lbs of baked bread. 
The chief of the department said the bak- 
ers must be wrong in their calculations. 

“I went on record that it was impossible 
to get the higher yield, and I proved to 
the satisfaction of the Federal Trade 
Commission that they could only get a 
certain yield. After we got the formulas 
we took them to the Trade Commission for 
analysis as to what should be the average 
yield of a barrel, so that the standard 
weights and the prices the bakers were 
getting were practically as nearly right as 
possible to benefit the consumer. 

“It was a great opportunity for me to 
work in conjunction with the Food Ad- 
ministration, because I learned a lot that 
I never knew before. I came in touch 
with a great many bakers in the industry, 
and I realized in Chicago recently that 
they are my friends, while in Washington 
I sometimes became greatly discouraged 
and felt that I would make them enemies, 
by delving into their affairs.” 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BAKING 


George S. Ward, president of the Ward 
Baking Co. and of the National associa- 
tion, spoke upon the American Institute 
of ae He told how the idea of the 
institute had originated, how it had been 
presented to the bakers, what progress 
had been made to date, and added: 

“You are particularly interested in the 
New York state share, which, as I remem- 
ber it, was 800 shares. Up to date, New 
York has failed miserably in supporting 
this plan and, as the -proposition rests 
now, it is in danger of being abandoned 
unless New York and other states in like 
attitude toward the support renew their 
interest and their response to the enter- 

rise. Up to date there is something like 

70,000 subscribed, all of which, however, 
was subscribed for payment some time 


between the date of its introduction and 
Jan. Ist. 

“The influenza, which interfered with 
so many enterprises, has had its effect on 
this. Travel was cut off, conventions de- 
layed and postponed, and opportunities 
for carrying on this enterprise were in- 
terfered with to such an extent that the 
time has expired, so Win M. Campbell sent 
out a letter to all subscribers to this fund, 
asking for an indefinite continuance of 
their subscription. 

“Mr. Campbell’s present idea is to turn 
the institute over to the National Asso- 
ciation of the Baking Industry. Now it 
can only be continued if you want it. The 
American Institute proposes to be very 
far-reaching in its field of activity and 
co-operation with the baking industry; to 
take up the question of laboratory work 
so that the industry may refer any ques- 
tions of a technical character to that lab- 
oratory for solution, the testing of raw 
materials, the question of a school for 
bakers, courses in the technical part of the 
baking industry, the technical side of man- 
ufacturing problems, and research labora- 
tories, so that the bakers may know in a 
more scientific way what it means to man- 
ufacture a loaf of bread; to eventually 
operate a school for bakers, so that a man 
might send selected individuals, his sons 
or others, to be educated in the technical 
side of baking. The whole enterprise, 
however, is to be founded upon the idea 
that it is not to be operated for profit, 
but on educational lines entirely.” 

Following this appeal for support of 
the institute, a number of new subscrip- 
tions were secured. 

The president then announced the va- 
rious committees, after which the first ses- 
sion adjourned. 


PREMIUMS, REBATES AND STALES 


The second day’s session opened with 
a paper by F. H. Frazier on the triple 
subject of “Stales, Premiums and Re- 
bates,” which was of the greatest interest 
to the gathering. The paper, in part, fol- 
lows: 

“It would be a great mistake for the 
industry to upset any of the conditions 
that have been established, and which we 
all recognize, after a year’s working with 
them, have been of great benefit to the in- 
dustry as a whole. We have gotten to a 
point in the baking industry where we look 
at each other a little differently than we 
did before. 

“There is not a man in the baking in- 
dustry who is not giving more thought as 
to what he shall do; there ‘is not a man 
who is not earnestly and honestly trying 
to find the right road to travel, and he is 
finding it a difficult matter to arrive at a 
definite conclusion as to just what he 
should do. If conditions stay exactly the 
same, there is not very much trouble in 
deciding. But conditions do not stay the 
same, They are changing constantly. 

“T have been assigned to the subject, 
‘Stales, Premiums and Rebates.’ With the 
chairman’s permission, I Will reverse the 
order and talk about premiums first, then 
rebates, and then take up the most im- 
portant question of all, that of stales. 

“There never was, there is not now, and 
there never will be, an excuse for using 
premiums in connection with the extension 
of bread sales. I am firmly convinced of 
that. Our company has tried almost 
everything in the way of premiums ana 
schemes that has been on the market. We 
have seen our business go up like a sky- 
rocket, and just as soon as we quit a 
premium or scheme we came down like a 
stick. There was nothing permanent about 
it. There was nothing to associate the 
bread business with the scheme. We gave 
a loaf of bread, and we gave something 
else with it. We lost the dignity that 
our business should have had after striv- 
ing for years to build a place in the eyes 
of the public for the commercial baker. 

“Most businesses are conducted strictly 
upon a merit line, and the more quickly 
the baker goes to a merit proposition in 
his own factory the better off we will all 
be. It would be just as ridiculous to go 
into a soda fountain and have the clerk 
give you, with each glass of ice cream 
soda, a screw driver, as it is for men in 
the baking business to give with each loaf 
of bread some other article. It tends to 
create in the minds of the public that 
there is something wrong somewhere. 

“If the baker, instead of giving premi- 
ums would pay more attention to the 
quality of his product, and to what the 
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consumer wants in the way of a loaf of 
bread, he would get more than he ever will 
by attempting to give premiums and’ 
things which have nothing to do with the 
bread business. 

“Rebates, and I know there is not a 
dissenting vote, rebates are wrong. In 
the first place, whenever you give a man 
a rebate you acknowledge there is some- 
thing the matter with your product be- 
cause, if it was as poo ion that of your 
competitors, you would not have to give 
a rebate. 

“The man who is our most dangerous 
competitor is not the fellow who is al- 
ways: selling at a lower price, but the 
man who makes a better loaf of bread 
than we do and gets more money for it. 
We have seen that time and time again. 
We have seen a baker successful, and we 
could not understand it. He was not a 
particularly progressive baker, did not 
go out and struggle for business; he did 
not make any particular bid for business, 
but his business trailed right along month 
after month, and year after year, and it 
did not make any difference what the 
other bakers in that town did, he man- 
aged to maintain his business and he got 
the natural growth that the bread business 
enjoyed. And we wondered why that 
was. And we always found that that fel- 
low was a stickler for prices. No one 
could get a concession from him, no mat- 
ter what the inducement as to the volume 
of business he might get from making a 
little concession. 

“We talk about controlling the stales 
in the industry. We think that our com- 
petitor ought to control his stales, but I 
know that I could not control my own men 
on stales, and when I cannot control my 
own men I think it is too much to ask 
that the competitor do all the controlling 
and let me do as I please. A limited 
amount of stales might be pretty good 
for a baker’s business if you could con- 
trol it, but you cannot control it. We 
have tried time and time again. 

“There really is no good reason why 
the baker should handle his product on 
consignment, any more than anybody else. 
You cannot figure your costs, you do not 
know where you are going to get off, you 
do not krfow where you are going to get 
on, because your profit and your final 
results are affected all the time by net 
losses on stales. 

“Many a man has felt that he could af- 
ford a liberal amount of stales, because 
he had an outlet for them. He could 
sell at reduced prices here, there and the 
other place, to stores that he maintained 
at his factory, through stores main- 
tained outside, letting it go to institutions 
which would be very glad to get the 
bread even if it was not quite fresh. But 
he was only fooling himself, because 
when his men put in unlimited amounts 
of bread in the grocery stores his com- 
petitors did the same thing. 

“The no-stale order has had an effect 
of making the grocer and the baker more 
careful in trying to adjust the supply 
more nearly to the demand, and not spec- 
ulate on the amounts he puts in. Are we 
going to let down the bars and go to it 
just the same as we did a year ago, or 
are we going to put up the wall good and 
high, and establish the thing for the in- 
dustry and seek to enforce the no-stale 
rule? I am inclined to think that the in- 
dustry and the consumer and the grocer 
will be better off by the arbitrary estab- 
lishing of the no-stale rule.” : 

Mr. Frazier’s paper brought out much 
interesting discussion, and the unanimous 
opinion was against. returning to the old 
methods of taking back stale loaves. 

The newly elected officers are R. Z. 
Spaulding, Binghamton, president; Wil- 
liam Deininger, New York, vice-presi- 
dent; F. W. Dawdy, Elmira, treasurer; 
and the executive committee consists of 
J. Aulds, of Utica, Burt Anthony, of 
Rochester, and the officers named above. 

W. QuacKENBUSH. 





Coming Bakers’ Conventions 

Retail Merchant Bakers of America, 
at Chicago, Jan. 27-29. 

Indiana Association of Master Bakers, 
at Indianapolis, Feb. 5. 

Southeastern Association of the Bak- 
ing Industry, at New Orleans, April 
21-24. 

Arkansas Bakers’ Association, at Fort 
Smith, May 6-8. 

Pennsylvania State Association, at 
Lancaster, June 9-11. 


SHIPS AND SEAPORTS FOR 
AFTER-THE-WAR TRADE 


(Continued from page 313.) 
amplifies all previous data by the addi- 
tion of figures for the first 10 months of 
1918, and a further note brings the total 
of losses up to date. 

The following table summarizes the po- 
sition of world tonnage on Oct. 31: 


Gross tons 
15,053,786 


New construction 
Enemy tonnage 
13,242,202 
Net loss 1,811,584 
The total loss of 15,053,786 tons since 
the outbreak of war is thus accounted 
for: 


1914 (including 210,653 gross ton- 
nage interned in enemy ports)... 
15 


15,053,786 

Of this total, British losses were 9,031,- 
$28 tons and foreign 6,021,958. Since Oct. 
$1 the British losses have been augment- 
ed by 11,916 tons and foreign by 2,159. 

The output of merchant shipbuilding 
tonnage of the.United Kingdom and the 
world (excluding enemy countries) since 
the Outbreak of war was: 
United Kingdom 


British Dominions, 
tral countries 


4,342,296 
lied and 2u- 
6,507,231 


Total for world 10,849,527 
In the same period the enemy tonnage 

captured and brought into service by the 

United Kingdom and allies (excluding 

Russia) was: 

United Kingdom 

Allies 


The position as to British tonnage on 
Oct. 31, exclusive of transfer to and from 
the British flag, was: 

BOG aches se bbs dv cedeccteecesecee 9,031,828 
Gains— 
New construction, United 
Kingdom ..........+.+. 4,342,296 
Purchase abroad 530,000 
Enemy tonnage captured 716,520 


The rate of output of merchant ton- 
nage in the United Kingdom has not yet 
overtaken the rate of British losses in 
any completed quarter, but if the ton- 
nage purchased abroad is taken into ac- 
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In Imports Stockholm Ranks First Among Swedish Cities; Malmé and Gothenburg Exceed It in Exports 


count the losses during the five months 
June to October are balanced by the 
gains. 

At the beginning of the war Great 
Britain had approximately 22,000,000 
gross tons of shipping, largely engaged in 
international transportation. The United 
States possessed 8,600,000 gross tons, only 
about 1,000,000 of which was engaged in 
the international trades. Great Britain’s 
total has been reduced to a figure some- 
what below 20,000,000, whereas new con- 
struction in the United States has raised 
this country’s total to-about 12,000,000. The 
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maximum output of ships in the United 
States in any one year prior to 1918 was 
less than 400,000 tons. During the month 
of October, 1918, there were placed in 
commission in the United States 416,000 
tons. In the month of November, for 
which exact figures have not been an- 
nounced, the record probably was over 
500,000 tons. The building programme 
before the close of the war called for the 
construction of -10,000,000 tons in 1919, 
and a total of about 25,000,000 tons by 
the end of 1920. 

Whether this programme will be carried 


A Picturesque View of Pre-War Shipping in the Harbor of Barcelona, Spain’s Greatest Seaport 


out depends upon future dispositions to 
be made in Washington. The commer- 
cial interests of the country speak strong- 
ly for it. The Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, in its convention at 
Atlantic City in December, recommended 
“that the construction of a great mer- 
chant marine be continued and amplified, 
and that its operation under American 
control be kept safe by such legislation 
as may be necessary to insure its stability 
and its lasting value to American in- 
dustries.” The convention supported the 
recommendations of the Port and Harbor 
Facilities Commission of the United 
States Shipping Board for development 
of American ports. “Vessels of foreign 
register needed for our commerce by sea 
are attracted to those ports which are 
best fitted to coal, to load, and to unload 
cargoes, and thus provide means for a 
quick turn-around. 

“After ascertaining the port facilities 
of European countries, and their plans 
for further development, the commission 
has recommended that there should be a 
local port commission at each of the im- 
portant ports upon our coasts, that upon 
these commissions there shoula be repre- 
sentatives of industrial, commercial, and- 
railroad interests centering at the port, 
that facilities should be installed to meet 
the needs of the port, and that a zone 
system should be arranged by which ex- 
ports and imports would flow through 
those ports which are within economic 
transportation distance of the points of 
origin and destination. There should be 
co-operation with the facilities commis- 
sion in its task of expending means which 
will enhance the position of the United 
States among maritime nations.” j 

Aid in the extension of American for- 
eign trade is provided in the annual legis- 
lative, executive and judicial appropria- 
tion bill for 1920 now before the House of 
Representatives. For this purpose an ap- 
propriation of $905,500 is made to the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce of the Department of Commerce. 
The appropriation, which is double that 
of 1919, contemplates, according to tes- 
timony given at hearings on the bill, the 
sending of agents of the bureau through- 
out the world to investigate opportunities 


_ for American business. 


The home personnel of the bureau also 
is increased under the bill, so that in- 
formation as to world-markets mav be 
readily available to American business 
men. Assistance also would be given to 
American firms engaging in foreign trade, 
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through the State department, additions 
to a staff of trade advisers and legal 
experts. Representatives of the State 
department urged that measures be tak- 
en to make sure American business men 
are treated fairly by foreign governments 
in the competition for trade after the 
war. 

A measure in some degree anticipat- 
ing this aim had already been promul- 
gated by the United States Shipping 
Board in the creation of a permanent 
world organization for the purpose of 
handling the nation’s great trade fleet 
with the greatest effectiveness. Explain- 
ing this plan, Edward S. Hurley, chair- 
man of the board, said: “We will open 
offices in London, Paris, and Rome. From 
these centers will be directed 10 or 12 
other offices, such as in Shanghai, Yoko- 
hama, and Bombay, in the East; Genoa, 
in Italy; Buenos Aires, Valparaiso, and 
Rio Janeiro, in South America, and Rot- 
terdam and Antwerp. 

“Take, for example, vessels bringing 
supplies to Belgium or France. It is of 
the greatest importance that we have a 
quick turn-around. It may be of ad- 
vantage to re-route a vessel on this side 
to India or to South Africa. 

“The London, Paris, or Antwerp of- 
fice would have precise information and 
be able to consign a ship without delay 
for its most efficient use. The subordinate 
centers are essential properly to direct 
our national fleet. They will be man- 
aged by practical shipping men, who will 
be assigned to their posts from the Unit- 
ed States. 

“There will be no interference with 
the War department’s handling of ships. 
The service of supply has really done its 
work admirably, and we shall not have 
any changes to make in that. Our busi- 
ness will be with the trade fleet.” 

France has been a notable gainer 
through war-time harbor improvements 
found necessary to handle the military 
traffic of the allies. All of her Atlantic 
ports have been enlarged, and terminals 
and railway communications improved to 
such a degree as to become enormously 
valuable in after-the-war trade. 

The United States contributed largely 
toward this end, and the reconstructed 
and enlarged harbors of Brest, Bor- 
deaux and St. Nazaire will long remain 
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monuments of American war enterprise. 


Of the three, Brest experienced the most 
striking transformation. Under the magic 
of Yankee engineering it developed from 
a tenth rate port to one of the first in 
Europe. 


Its berthing has been trebled, 


assemble and repair the 960 locomotives 
and 30,000 freightcars sent over from this 
country. 

The veil of secrecy scarcely yet has 
been lifted from this great port of entry 
and departure for American troops. It 
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Quays in Rotterdam, the Principal Commercial City of Holland 


its unloading facilities multiplied by ten, 
and its harbor capacity has been made 
fifty times greater than before the war. 
Its railroad yards now contain 225 miles 
of track and 870 switches, and an im- 
mense locomotive works has been built to 


has been a marvel to the French, and to 
the hundreds of thousands of Yanks 
pouring through this gateway to the bat- 
tle fronts it will be a well-remembered 
spot. The city has scarcely 100,000 in- 
habitants. It is situated to the north of 
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a magnificent land-locked bay, and oc- 
cupies the slopes of two hills divided by 
the river Penfeld, the part of the town 
on the left bank being regarded as Brest 
proper, while the part on the right is 
known as Recouvrance. 

The hillsides are in some places so steep 
that the ascent from the lower to the up- 
per town has to be made by flights of 
steps, and the second or third story of one 
house is often on a level with the ground 
story of the next. Running along the 
shore to the south of the town is one of 
the finest promenades of its kind in 
France. It is planted with trees and 
adorned with marble statues. There is a 
castle, with a dungeon and seven towers, 
but by most of the Yanks the town is de- 
scribed as a dull place. 

The northern French ports, notably 
Havre and Calais, experienced a similar 
expansion through the enterprise of 
French and British engineers, and the 
improvements are such as to become im- 
mediate assets to the commercial interests 
of the country as soon as peaceful trade 
has taken back its routes from the armies. 

Many of the northern European ports, 
especially those of Belgium and the 
neutrals, suffered greatly from blockade 
restrictions and the world’s reduced 
shipping, but are looking forward to re- 
newed prosperity. Among these are Ant- 
werp, Copenhagen, Rotterdam, Stockholm, 
Bergen and Christiania. The future of 
the great. German ports, of course, is 
bound up in the deliberations at Ver- 
sailles. 

Comparative statistics in the field of 
commerce have been much muddled by 
the war, and will be further altered dur- 
ing the reconstruction period; the world 
almanacs, encyclopedias, commercial bul- 
letins and consular reports of pre-war 
days are sadly out of date. It is a wise 
forethought, therefore, to recanvass the 
great commercial fields, and to recon- 
struct methods and machinery of trade, 
The manifest commercial destiny of this 
country is demanding, and obtaining, the 
serious thought of statesmen and busi- 
ness men in preparation for the approach- 
ing day when ships flying the American 
flag shall once more—as in the time of the 
romantic clipper ships of a century ago— 
lay their courses into all the great ports 
of the world. 


Shipping in the Harbor of Liverpool, Second Largest British Seaport, and Fifth Among the Great Ports of the World 
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BAKERY NOTES 


The H. Piper Co., of Chicago, has been 
in business 50 years. 

The Barker System is operating a re- 
tail bakery in St. Louis. 

J. A. Andrews has been elected presi- 
dent of the Erie (Pa.) Baking Co. 

The Ungler Pie Co., of Des Moines, 
Iowa, has been incorporated, with $100,000 
capital stock. 

A bill is to be introduced into the Cal- 
ifornia legislature fixing the weight of a 
loaf of bread at 16 oz. 

Evansville, Ind., bakers have reduced 
wholesale prices on bread on a 1¥,-lb loaf 
from 13c to 121,c. 

The Young & Mueller Bakery Co., of 
St. Louis, has taken out a building per- 
mit for a $30,000 plant. 

The Old Homestead bakery, San Fran- 


cisco, is building a one-story brick addi- 


tion at a cost of $5,000. 


The Freihofer Baking Co., of Philadel- 
phia, is reported to have had plans pre- 
pared for a 200,000-loaf bakery. 


Kemp & Miller are the new owners of 
the Star bakery, at Mt. Carmel, IIl., for- 
merly operated by Lee Duncan. 


The Union Wrapping Machine Co., of 
Joliet, Ill., recently entertained the sales 
force of the Chapman & Smith Co., Chi- 
cago. 

Arthur W. and Margaret H. Thomp- 
son, of Yakima, Wash., have incorporated 
the New Home bakery, with $5,000 cap- 
ital stock. 


For several weeks a rumor has been go- 
ing the rounds that a large southwestern 
milling company is planning to open a 
string of bread bakeries. 

The Sherlock Bread Co. has taken over 
the business of the Newberry Baking Co., 
Detroit, Mich. The Sherlock Bread Co. 
also operates a plant at Toledo, Ohio. 


Stein’s bakery, Portland, Oregon, has 
let a contract for an entirely new equip- 
ment for its breadshop. A large, auto- 
matic, overhead proofer is being installed. 

The executive committee of the National 
Association of the Baking Industry will 
meet in New Orleans, where the conven- 
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tion of the Southeastern association is in 
session. 

Herbert McArthur and Edward J. Mc- 
Kenna, former employees of the Good- 
rich Baking Co., of Newark, N. J., bought 
the business and will continue under the 
old name. 

On the occasion of his sixtieth birthday, 
recently, William Freihofer, head of the 
Freihofer Baking Co., Philadelphia, was 
presented with a gold loving cup by his 
employees. 

The March Baking Co., of Stamford, 
Conn., bought the bakery of William Wid- 
man at Greenwich, Conn. The company 
also operates shops at Darien, Norwalk, 
and New Canaan. 

Mark Bredin, of the Canada Bread 
Co., Ltd., Toronto, has been elected presi- 
dent of the concern to succeed the late C. 
Mulock. Mr. Bredin is an ex-president 
of the National association. 

William Evans, the affable manager of 
the Schulze Advertising Service, Chicago, 
remembered his friends at New Year’s 
with a card bearing his portrait and a 
greeting for Auld Lang Syne. 

Henry Hohengarten, long associated 
with the baking trade in St. Louis and a 
former president of the National asso- 
ciation, has moved to New York City. It 
is understood that he will connect himself 
with one of the large baking companies 
there. 





St. Paul, Doughmen’s Club 

The Doughmen’s Club of St. Paul held 
its regular monthly meeting at the office 
of the Fleischmann Co., the evening of 
Jan, 15. About 30 members of the baking 
and allied trades were in attendance, 

Big Dough Charles Holtz presided, and 
several important subjects came up for 
discussion. 

After the minutes of the previous meet- 
ing had been read and approved, the com- 
mittee’s reports were taken under consid- 
eration. 

A local ordinance now in effect respect- 
ing the size and weight of loaves was 
read hy the chairman and commented up- 
on. The question as to whether bread sent 
out should be labeled or otherwise, af- 
forded considerable discussion. It was 
the general opinion of those present that, 


A View of the City and Waterfront of Christiania, Norway’s Principal Seaport 


if the labeling of bread was discontinued, 
some labor would be saved and the cost 
of manufacturing of bread lowered. Some 
also favored the adoption of a 12-oz loaf, 
in addition to the 1-lb, 14%-lb and 2-Ib 
weights. 

A motion was made and carried that 
the question of amendment to the stand- 
ard weight ordinance be held over until 
the club’s delegates had returned from 
the convention to be held later at Chicago, 
of the Retail Merchant Bakers of Amer- 
ica, and that meanwhile their committee 
appointed to work on the amendment be 
retained, 

A. Gleisner stated that he had attended, 
the previous evening, a meeting of the 
Minnesota Bakers’ Service Board, and had 
heard there details of what had transpired 
at the special bakers’ conference in Chi- 
cago. He also spoke regarding boycott- 
ing price-cutters, advocated daylight 
baking, and that the interests of the re- 
tailers should be safeguarded. 

Joseph G. Stebbins discussed the labor 
problem, and especially regarding night 
work. He claimed that it would be hard- 
er to obtain night help as time went on, 
and that it was not natural for help to 
work at night. Another matter brought 
up by Mr. Stebbins was the difficulty the 
trade would meet, if it returned to man- 
ufacturing the 5c loaf, as cost of ma- 
terials was now higher. He said that he 
believed it would be impossible to go back 
to pre-war conditions in this respect. 

A discussion followed regarding the 
advisability of allowing the exchange or 
return of stale bakery goods, after which 
the ceremony of initiating into the club 
as a member R. W. Elmquist, of the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., took place. 

Refreshments were served by the 
Fleischmann Co., and a resolution was 
passed that a vote of thanks be extended 
to Mr. Smoots, the local manager, and to 
the head office of the Fleischmann Co. at 
Cincinnati, for the numerous gntertain- 
ments this concern had favored the club 
with. 

A. S. Purves. 





Ohio Bakers Meet 


A well-attended meeting of the Ohio 
Association of the Baking Industry was 
held at the Southern Hotel, Columbus, 
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Jan. 15. The morning session was taken 
up by J. N. Bell, secretary American As- 
sociation of the Baking Industry, report- 
ing in regard to the deliberations and ac- 
tion taken at the recent conference of 
the association in Chicago. This report 
was preliminary to consideration of the 
same matters by the Ohio association later 
in the day. 

However, of all matters considered at 
the Chicago conference the Ohio asso- 
ciation only took action in that concern- 
ing the return of stale bread, and went on 
record as favoring the continuance of 
the present practice of not taking back 
bread. 

Eugene Lipp, president Retail Mer- 
chant Bakers’ Association of America, 
was present and advocated affiliation of 
the Ohio association with that of the re- 
tail bakers. A_ resolution was passed 
which may bring this about. 

The greatest hit of the meeting and 
the one most favorably talked about 
among members was the address by A. S. 
Sheldon on “Efficiency.” 

In the evening a cabaret with luncheon 
took place, which proved a very popular 
feature. 

The officers elected were: president, 
Charles Foit, Iron City bakery, Ironton; 
vice-president, George Bollinger, Bren- 
neman Baking Co., Columbus; treasurer, 


H. M. Miller, Favorite bakery, Spring- 
field; secretary, E. P. Mitchell, Eagle 


Roller Mill Co., Cincinnatti, re-elected. 
W. H. Wicern, Jr. 





Bakery Brands Registered 


Eagle, shield, “M L”; No. 112,649. Own- 
er, Merante & Liberti, New York. Used 
on macaroni. 

The following list of trade-marks ap- 
plying to bakery products, furnished by 
the Trade-Mark Title Co., Fort Wayne, 
Ind., has been favorably acted upon by the 
Patent Office at Washington: 

Figure of a soldier, “Sempre Avanti,” 
forward always—The Alpine; No. 111,- 
226. Owner, Peter W. Tozzi, Weehawken, 
N. J. Used on macaroni. 

“Flying Fame,” and figure of a girl, 
carrying a tray of cakes, in the act of 
flying; No. 112,114. Owner, Jackson & 
Vesey, New York. Used on cakes, cookies, 
doughnuts, crullers, pies and tarts. 
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CANADIAN CUSTOMS TARIFF 

Information received from Ottawa in- 
dicates that the Canadian parliament will 
at its approaching session make important 
changes in the customs tariff. These will 
be in a downward direction, and will ap- 
ply more particularly to items of which 
farmers are the consumers,—farm trac- 
tors, for instance. These will be placed 
on the free list. It is further proposed 
that the war tax increase of seven and 
one-half per cent on the general tariff 
and of five per cent on the preferential 
tariff be removed. It is fairly certain, 
too, that the order-in-council, under which 
the reciprocal clause on wheat and flour 
duties in United States tariff was made 
applicable to Canada, will be given the 
force of parliamentary sanction. These 
are only a few of the tariff items now un- 
der discussion. 

The fact is, Canada is moving rapidly 
toward a reconstruction of her policy with 
regard to foreign trade, and the changes 
referred to are only a small part of what 
is likely to be done in the near future 
toward establishing new conditions. 


THE FLOUR SITUATION 

The domestic market for flour is in a 
hopeless condition so far as business is 
concerned. No arrangements have yet 
been made as to whether or not restric- 
tions are to be removed, and buyers are 
showing no desire to make purchases un- 
til they know what the developments are 
going to be. The meeting of millers that 
was to have been held in Ottawa on Tues- 
day and Wednesday of this week was 
postponed, and is being held today, and 
at time of writing no report of what is 
transpiring has reached this market. 

The standard price for 74 per cent ex- 
traction spring wheat flour is $11.25 bbl, 
in 98-lb bags, f.o.b. Ontario points, 30- 
day terms, or $11.15 for cash. Ontario 
soft winter wheat flour, in second-hand 
jute bags, $10.25, Toronto; Ontario 
spring wheat flour, $10.15, in bags, To- 
ronto, 

Owing to the embargo placed on over- 
sea shipments by the Canadian Railway 
War Board and the Wheat Export Co., 
Ltd., being out of the market, there is 
no flour being sold for export. The em- 
bargo has evidently been placed because 
of the congestion at British and French 
ports, and there is enough cargo now at 
the North Atlantic seaboard to fill all 
available steamships for the next month. 
A number of mills have been compelled 
to close down, and there is little prospect 
of an improvement in the situation for a 
month or six weeks. 


MILLFEED 


On account of the scarcity of millfeed 
caused by so’ many mills being closed 
down, demand for both bran and shorts 
is extremely good. It is felt that if mills 
are unable to start operating in the near 
future, there will be no feed left in the 
country. The standard price for bran is 
$37 ton, and shorts $42, in bags, car or 
mixed-car lots, delivered Ontario points. 


WHEAT 


As a consequence of the roads breaking 
up, and lack of demand for flour, the 
movement of winter wheat is small. Mill- 
ers are advising farmers to hold ticiz 
wheat, but they do not appear willing to 
do this, and in some cases wheat has been 
offered at 5@10c bu less than the fixed 
prices. 

Ontario soft. winter wheat is worth 
$2.31 bu, in store, Montreal. Ontario mar- 


quis wheat is bringing $2.16, in car lots, 
country points, or $2.11 mill door; Man- 
itoba wheat, Bay ports, $2.35 for No. 1 
northern, f.o.b. cars, including tax. 


CEREALS 

There is a poor demand for rolled oats 
and oatmeal, Most buyers have sufficient 
on hand for their requirements for the 
next month or two, and with the weak- 
ness at present prevailing in coarse grains 
are showing no desire to make forward 
bookings. Quotations are $4.10@4.25 for 
rolled oats, in 90-Ilb bags, delivered; oat- 
meal, in 98-lb bags, 10 per cent over 
rolled oats. 

COARSE GRAINS 

Deliveries of Ontario oats are improv- 
ing and, although prices have been re- 
duced, there is still a good market. Rye 
is offering freely, but it is hard to find 
buyers. Barley and buckwheat are also 
being offered, but there seems to be no 
market for these grains. No. 2 Ontario 
oats are selling at 71@73c bu, car lots, 
shipping points; barley, 88@90c; rye, 
$1.30; buckwheat, $1.25; peas, $1.90@2. 

NOTES 

Norman S. Jones, of Seneca Jones & 
Son, mill insurance brokers, Hamilton, 
Ont., called at this office on Thursday. 

Steamship agents are quoting lower 
ocean rates on commercial cargoes, the re- 
duction being about 25 per cent. In- 
quiries are being received for ocean 
rates and space for flour to South Africa 
and .Newfoundland. 

A final estimate of the Ontario depart- 
ment of agriculture gives the yields of 
the wheat and oat crops of Ontario for 
1918 as follows: fall wheat, area, 362,616 
acres, with an average yield per acre of 
19.5 bus, as against an area of 585,946 
acres and yield of 22.8 in 1917; spring 
wheat, area, 351,423, yield, 23.3 bus, as 
against area 182,957, yield 20.1, in 1917; 
oats, area 2,924,468, yield 45.1, as against 
area 2,763,355, yield 40.3, in 1917. 

Opinion among Ontario millers as to 
whether the price of millfeed would ad- 
vance in this province if the government 
restriction were removed is divided. It 
is asserted that shorts are now being sold 
in some places at less than standard 
prices. The explanation of this latter 
fact is to be found in the practice of 
many millers of mixing a part of their 
bran with their shorts in order to obtain 
the higher price for same. That freedom 
to give full play to the influences of sup- 
ply and demand would lead millers to 
advance their feed prices is hardly open 
to doubt. 





MONTREAL 

Monrreat, Que., Jan. 18.—There is no 
change in the flour situation, business be- 
ing almost at a standstill. Spring wheat 
flour, in car lots for shipment to country 
points, is quoted at $11.25 bbl, in bags, 
Montreal freights, and to city bakers at 
$11.25, delivered, less 10c bbl for spot 
cash. Trade in winter wheat flour is 
quiet. Sales of broken lots were made 
at $11.10, in new cotton bags, and at 
$10.80 in second-hand jute bags, ex-store. 

Business in white corn flour is dull, and 
prices unchanged for broken lots at $9.60 
@9.80 bbl, in bags, delivered to the trade. 
With reference to the exporting trade in 
spring wheat flour with the British West 
Indies, few sales are being made, which 
millers attribute to the keener competi- 
tion of millers in the United States. 

There is a steady demand for bran 
and shorts. Trade in other lines of feed- 
stuffs is quieter, and prices in several in- 
stances were redu $1@2 ton. Bran 
in car lots is quoted at $37.25, and shorts 
at $42.25, ex-track, less 25c ton for spot 
cash, Pure Se moullie, $68; = 
oat moullie, @64; corn-meal feed, 


$60@62; barley feed, $54@58; mixed 
moullie, $46@48; dairy feed, $42,—in- 
cluding bags, delivered to the trade. 

There is no improvement in demand for 
rolled oats. Standard grades, in broken 
lots, are quoted at $4@4.40 per bag of 
90 Ibs; golden corn meal, $5@5.25 per 
bag, delivered to the trade. 

Trade in grain is dull. - Oats are weak, 
and prices 1@3c bu lower at 88c¢ bu for 
No. 2 Canadian western and 84c for On- 
tario No. 2 white, ex-store. 


OPPOSE FIXING WHEAT PRICE 

Strong opposition was expressed by the 
council of the Board of Trade to the 
suggested guaranteeing by the Dominion 
government of the price of the 1919 wheat 
crop, and the following resolution, to be 
forwarded to the acting premier, was 
adopted: 

“Whereas, It is understood that the 
Dominion government is considering the 
question of guaranteeing the price of the 
1919 crop of wheat as it did for the crop 
of 1918; and 

“Whereas, The following reason war- 
ranted the guaranteeing to the Canadian 
farmer of a fixed and profitable price for 
wheat grown in 1918, when the war was 
still in progress: the encouragement of 
the largest possible production of wheat 
to feed the allies, who depended mainly 
on that grown on this continent; and ~ 

“Whereas, The foregoing reason will, 
before the harvesting of the next crop, no 
longer exist; and 

“Whereas, It is to the interests of the 
country generally that production, in- 
dustrf and commerce be permitted to re- 
turn to normal channels as promptly as 
possible; and 

“Whereas, The people of Canada, whose 
burden of taxation will of necessity be 
heavy during the period of reconstruc- 
tion after the war, should not have that 
burden added to by the increased taxa- 
tion that the guaranteeing of the price of 
wheat might involve, and by the conse- 
quent continuance of the high cost of liv- 
ing; therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the council of the 
Montreal Board of Trade, on behalf of 
the board’s membership of 1,400 business 
men, hereby prays the Dominion govern- 
ment not to fix or guarantee the price 
of wheat of the crop of 1919; but, instead, 
to allow an open market in which the price 
will depend on world conditions as to 
supply and demand.” 


NOTES 

F. W. Hay, M. P., grain merchant of 
Listowel, Ont., was introduced on ’change 
this week by J. A. Allan. 

Brigadier-General A. E. Labelle, vice- 
president of the St. Lawrence Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., has left for Florida, where he 
will spend the balance of the winter. 

At the annual meeting of the Canadi- 
an Bank of Commerce held in Toronto 
on Jan. 14, W. W. Hutchison, vice-presi- 
dent and manager of the Lake of the 
Woods Milling Co., Ltd., was appointed 
a director. 

W. A. Black, vice-president of the Ogil- 
vie Flour Mills Co., Ltd; W. W. Hutchi- 
son, vice-president of the Lake of the 
Woods Milling Co., Ltd; T. Williamson, 
president of the St. Lawrence Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., and C. Ritz, local man- 
ager of the Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., are 
in Ottawa this week, attending a meet- 
ing of millers with the Canada food 
board. 

Tomas S. Bark. 





MARITIME PROVINCES 
Sr. Joun, N. B., Jan. 18.—Quotations 
on government standard grade flours re- 
main the same, there having been no 
changes for some weeks. The embargo on 
Canadian Pacific Railroad points has 


been lifted, and freight is arriving in the 
eastern provinces steadily. This embargo 
went into effect on Dec. 24, 1918. 

An embargo has been put on exports 
of flour overseas to give a preference to 
transport shipments, but it is expected 
that this will be lifted in a short time. 


* ” 


The cargo. of 23,970 bags of flour which 
arrived in port on the barquentine West- 
field, from Australia, last week, has been 
transferred to a steamship, and is now on 
the way to England. There is another 
large cargo of flour en route to this port 
from Australia, which makes the fourth 
and only shipments of flour and wheat 
that have ever been brought to this port 
from that country. 

Harry Ervin. 





WESTERN CANADA 


Wiwnirec, Man., Jan. 18—The de- 
mand for flour from mills of western Can- 
ada is at the lowest ebb reached since the 
beginning of the war. Many mills are 
running short time, while others are 
closed down entirely. This condition is 
largely due to the cessation of buying by 
the Wheat Export Co., Ltd., for trans- 
atlantic shipment, though there is also 
the usual midwinter falling off in home 
demand as well. 

The Wheat Export Co., Ltd., buyers 
have been completely out of the market 
for some time, and there is no present 
promise of their return, though every 
one knows this is only a matter of time. 
A meeting is being held in Ottawa today 
at which some change with regard to 
prices and export business may be agreed 
upon. 

Prices for regulation 74 per cent ex- 
traction spring wheat flour, per barrel, 
in 98-lb cotton or jute sacks, cash or 
sight draft terms, are as follows: 





Ontario, from Port Arthur west....... $10.40 
reer ee 10.40 
Saskatchewan ee 10.30 
BEROCU:.. 000.664 0.06 00050006 nse seneas eth 10.20 
British Columbia, Revelstoke territory 10.40 
British Columbia, coast territory..... 10.50 
Vancouver Island (Victoria) ......... 10.55 
PURGE. TOUOES 6 ios cc tkcckcbeccacoabate 10.70 


Country dealers requiring time will be 
charged 10c bbl over above list. City dealers 
buying ton lots, 10c over; less than ton lots, 
20c over. Package differentials: 49's, cotton, 


20c bbl over; 24’s, cotton, 40c over. Covers 


for 98's, 49’s or 24’s, 60c bbl extra. 
MILLFEED STOCKS LOW 


Now that mills are running short time, 
it has become impossible to meet the de- 
mand for millfeed. The limited amount 
produced is being doled out to the trade 
in about the proportion of two bags of 
flour to one of feed, or less. There is 
no doubt that feed prices would advance 
sharply in western Canada were the pres- 
ent standard prices to be removed. The 
authorities at Ottawa would be well ad- 
vised to open the prices for millfeed, and 
let them go to a natural level. Current 
quotations: Manitoba delivery, bran $31, 
shorts $36; Saskatchewan delivery, bran 
$28, shorts $33; Alberta payin’ bran 
$28, shorts $33,—in bags, f.o.b. mills. 


WHEAT STOCKS LARGE 


The visible supply of wheat in Canada 
is large for this time of year, and there 
is no scarcity at any milling center where 
western spring wheat is ground. The 
Wheat Export Co., Ltd., owns a consid- 
erable part of this visible supply, which 
is being held for shipment. Quotations: 
No. 1 northern, $2.2414 bu; No. 2 north- 
ern, $2.2114; No. 3 northern, $2.171,,—in 
store, Fort William or Port Arthur, plus 
Se bu supervisors’ tax. 


COARSE GRAINS LOWER 


The market for oats, barley and rye 
is weaker than in a long time, and much 
lower. Since a week ago, oats have gone 





bu here and barley 10c bu. Rye 
2c bu lower than a week ago. 
_ Friday’s closing price for No. 2 Ca- 
hadian westérn oats was 70%c bu, in 
store, Fort William; No. 3 Canadian 
western barley, 86c bu; No. 2 Canadian 
western rye, $1.40. 


WHEAT INSPECTIONS 


Daily inspections of wheat at Winni- 
peg, 3 cars, for the week ending Jan. 
15, with comparison: 


1919 1918 
SEE Deas bes 0464.04.54 5 0 0 00's 226 299 
SOND aie Re Kaw ead osecece 277 190 
TN AEE ee a eee 226 292 
MEE Acbesicccnpvetecesee 426 aan 
DS. Sr ee 130 487 
WE. BO <esk ede ascccieresdcses 368 188 


OATMEAL WEAKER 


Naturally, the sharp decline in oats 
prices has shaken the market for oatmeal 
and rolled oats, with the result that com- 
petition for orders results in various 
prices. Quotations: rolled oats, $4@4.25 
per 80-lb bag. Oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 25 
per cent over rolled oats. 


NOTES 


Canadian foreign trade figures for the 
nine months ending December show a de- 
cline of $379,405,186, compared with 1917. 
Exports of domestic merchandise account 
for most of the falling off. 

The news that ocean freight rates for 
Atlantic shipment are declining is being 
well received in Canada. This is regard- 
ed as a step in the direction of normal 
conditions and open trading. 

In the provincial legislature of Sas- 
katchewan a motion has been introduced 
which urges the Dominion government to 
fix and guarantee the price of wheat for 
crop of 1919 in conformity with the price 
in the United States. 

The Canadian department of agricul- 
ture is urging farmers everywhere to go 
in for live-stock raising. It is believed 
the price of meat will continue at high 
levels long after grain has gone back to 
something like pre-war prices. 

Western Canada is having one of the 
mildest winters in many years. There is 
plenty of snow on the ground, and farm- 
ers find the marketing of wheat and other 
grains a much pleasanter occupation than 
is usually the case at this time of year. 

Cables from London intimate that Dr. 
Magill and his colleagues, who are now 
conferring with imperial authorities on 
the subject of prices and markets for 
Canadian wheat, are making progress. It 
is not believed that any definite agree- 
ments will be reached until after the 
Peace Conference, but the way for action 
is being cleared. 

D. B. Hanna, president of the Ca- 
nadian National Railways and a director 
of the Western Canada Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., has been in Winnipeg on railway 
business. Mr. Hanna is optimistic about 
the future of Canada. The products of 
this country are likely to be wanted for 
a long time to come, its railways are about 
to embark on new programmes of con- 
struction work, and there will be plenty 
of work for every one. “We mean to 
make the people of Canada proud of 
their railways,’ Mr. Hanna declared. 
“In operating the 14,000 miles of Ca- 
nadian National Railways, we feel that 
we are administering a trust, and intend 
to demonstrate that a government-owned 
and government-controlled railway can 
be made profitable.” 

A. H. Barzey. 





Fleischmann Co.’s New Headquarters 
The Fleischmann Co., of Cincinnati, 
which is to remove its general offices from 
that city to Chicago, has leased the entire 
second floor and part of the fourth floor 
of the Webster Building, northeast cor- 
ner of LaSalle and Van Buren Streets, 
for a term of 10 years from May 1, at a 
rental of $400,000 for the term. This 
change is one of the most important in 
the business circles of Chicago of late, 
as it brings to this center one of the lead- 
ing organizations of the country. 
Fleischmann Co. has branches in 
every large city, and operates the Fleisch- 
mann Co., Fleischmann Malting 
Co., the Illinois Vinegar Co., Speilman 
Bros. Co., Reliance Coal Co., and the 
Fleischmann Transportation Co. This 
change is ee | made, the officers say, due 
to the ral quarters being more cen- 
tral the possibilities of extended busi- 


ness. 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


RULES INTERPRETATION 


(Continued from page 816.) 

Mr. Boyden replied that each case 
would be treated on its merits, and that 
while technically a jobbing license was 
required, this technicality would not be 
resorted to unless the facts developed 
showed an attempt on the part of the 
miller to evade the rules or for purposes 
of fraud.) 


INTEREST ON LOANS 


Interest paid on loans, whether to 
banks, individuals, corporations or others, 
including parties interested in the busi- 
ness, will be allowed as an expense item, 
but no interest will be allowed on invested 
capital or surplus. 

In cases where a mill has loaned any 
part of its surplus, capital or other funds, 
and has received interest therefrom, such 
interest shall be credited as income on 
milling operations, provided that the mill 
has during the same time borrowed an 
equivalent amount of money for neces- 
sary milling operations and charged the 
interest thereon to milling expense. 

(This question was approved by the 
general committee, with the exception of 
the subject of “invested capital or sur- 
plus.” Tn the discussion regarding same 
the brief prepared by Frank Kell was sub- 
mitted and made a part of the records. 
Our contention is that interest at the same 
rate as paid on borrowed money should be 
allowed on liquid operating capital, as an 
expense item, this being based on the 
ground that the word “investment,” as 
used in milling agreement, referred only 
to capital invested in plant or fixed assets. 
This subject is under consideration by the 
Enforcement Division.) 


INCOME AND EXCESS PROFITS 


We acquiesce in the adjusted recom- 
mendation of Milling Chairman Bell’s re- 
port on the item of excess and income 
taxes, but heartily concur in the well- 
known views of the Milling Division of the 
United States Food Administration, many 
times expressed, and make no recommen- 
dation to the individual millers on this 
sub ject. 


SEGREGATION OF ELEVATOR OPERATIONS 

Quote from MD-1310, issue May 15, 

1918: 
“Where a mill operates one or more 
country elevators in addition to the ele- 
vator located at and used in conjunction 
with its mill, said elevator or elevators 
shall be subject to the same rules and 
regulations of the Food Administration 
as elevators without mill connections, but 
no expense or loss incident to the opera- 
tion of such elevator or elevators may be 
charged to flour-milling operation. 

“A mill may segregate the operation 
of any terminal elevators used in conjunc- 
tion with the mill, subject to the rules 
and regulations of the Food Administra- 
tion, and the mill will be entitled to addi- 
tional profit from said terminal elevator 
operations, but only provided (A) that 
the price charged by such elevator to the 
mill, or the price charged in re-sale does 
not exceed the Grain Corporation price; 
(B) that no expense or loss in the opera- 
tion of such elevator or elevators may be 
chargeable to flour-milling operation.” 

This clearly entitled a mill to addi- 
tional profits when operating in conform- 
ity with requirements as stated above. 

(This is the exact copy of the rules and 
regulations issued May 15, 1918, MD- 
1310, with the exception of the last clause 
and was reaffirmed as the former Mill- 
ing Division’s interpretation of their un- 
derstanding at their meeting in Chicago, 
Dec. 6, 1918, and adopted by the major- 
ity of the general committee. The basis 
of audit covering such segregation was 
not stated by the Enforcement Division.) 


TEMPERING 


The question of increasing or decreas- 
ing the weight of wheat resulting from 
milling, in comparison with wheat pur- 
chased and output of mill products ob- 
tained, is one that may have been in the 
past accounted for by millers operating 
in different territories according to their 
crop and climatic condition prevailing 
where the wheat is grown and the mills 
operate; the net daily output yields are 
used for basis of figuring costs. 

Wheat is treated so that the greatest ex- 
traction of flour may be obtained; each 
season’s crop has an undeterminable fac- 
tor of so-called overage or invisible loss. 
The humidity of the air governs it day 





by day. It is a wheat elevator transaction, 
and where elevator accounting is separated 
from milling accounting it ‘must con- 
sidered a wheat elevator transaction and 
was so recognized by the Milling Division 
by instructions issued, reading as follows, 
as authorized under date of June 25, 
1918, by Manager Hoffman and Account- 
ant Mortlock, of the Milling Division: 

“First, if elevator accounting is sep- 
arated from milling accounting, per reg- 
ulations, then all shortage or overage 
wheat belongs to elevator account and not 
to be reported in the milling reports. 

“Second, the system of giving wheat 
account credit for sale value of receiving 
separator screenings and then figuring out 
a basis for the amount of wheat used, is 
the proper way to handle same. The over- 
age or shortage is for elevator account if 
so segregated.” 

(The committee’s contention regarding 
this subject, as above stated in the reso- 
lution and adopted by the majority vote 
of the general committee, holds that its 
elevator operations and segregation have 
been conducted in accordance with the in- 
structions issued by the former Milling 
Division regulations that overage or short- 
age is for wheat account and not for flour- 
milling account. The Division of En- 
forcement has this question under consid- 
eration.) 


EXPENSES AND LOSSES IN GRINDING GRAIN 
OTHER THAN WHEAT 


It appears that no definite decision was 
reached in this matter. A letter from Mr. 
Hoover, under date of March 22, 1918, 
quoted by the Division of Enforcement, 
is in answer to specific inquiries regarding 
the profits permitted on such operations, 
and was to differentiate’ between the al- 
lowable profit on wheat-milling and the 
milling of other grains. A specific clause 
is incorporated in Milling Division regula- 
tions permitting reconversion charges as 
an item of expense in wheat milling. 

It appears to the committee that, in 
view of the fact that the conversion of 
wheat-milling capacity to the manufac- 
ture of other grain products was largely 
in response to appeals made by the Mill- 
ing Division and Food Administration, 
and as it is further evident that without 
such response on the part of the mills, 
the substitute programme and the conse- 
quent saving of wheat in the amounts ob- 
tained could not have been accomplished, 
it is only proper that where mills legiti- 
mately engaged in the manufacture of 
these products actually suffered a loss, 
and at the same time have shown profits 
on wheat milling excess of allowable max- 
imums, such profits should be utilized to 
ameliorate the losses incurred. 

(The subcommittee requested that the 
Division of Enforcement rule that mills 
would not be required to make restitution 
of excess profits on flour operations unless 
such excess profits exceeded the loss if any 
incurred in grinding and handling coarse 
grain on converted mills. Mr. Boyden 
replied that mills would be granted a 
hearing on cases where this question was 
involved, and that in the case of small 
mills special consideration would be given 
where such losses seriously involved or 
impaired their capital.) 


TREATMENT OF EXCESS PROFITS MADE BY 
MILLERS WHO HAVE PAID FEDERAL 
TAXES THEREON OR MADE RETURN 
ON SAME TO TREASURY DE- 
PARTMENT 


The following resolution was submit- 
ted by the subcommittee: “If any mill sees 
fit to accept the Taussig committee re- 
quirement of no allowable income and 
excess profits tax to be accounted for as 
an expense item, and such mill has in- 
advertently made excess profits over the 
allowable 25c per barrel on flour and 50c 
per ton on feed, any amount of such ex- 
cess profit that is reflected in the tax re- 
turn rendered or paid out of income to 
the Internal Revenue department should 
be considered as a partial payment to the 
Food Administration, leaving adjustment 
of such deduction to be settled between 
the Food Administration and the Internal 
Revenue department.” 

(In view of the justice of the above res- 
olution, the subcommittee is of the opin- 
ion that such credit will be granted.) 

BOARD OF APPEAL 

The following resolution was adopted 
by the general committee: “That a board 
of appeal of some character, to whom ap- 
peal could be made by millers who were 
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not satisfied with the rulings of the Divi- 
sion of Enforcement, be appointed, and 
the subcommittee instructed to take this 
matter up and see if such a board could 
not be created.” 

(On presentation of this resolution by 
the subcommittee, Mr. Boyden made the 
statement that, if this committee was to 
consider the application of principles to 
specific cases and not the principles them- 
selves, he saw no objection to the appoint- 
ment of such committee, but considered 
it superfluous.) 

SUMMARY 

In conclusion, the subcommittee is 
pleased to express to all millers their 
gratification of the friendly spirit in 
which they were received by the Division 
of Enforcement and their attitude of fair- 
ness and interest during the entire dis- 
cussion of the above problems. Both 
Mr. Boyden and Mr. Brandeis made the 
statement that all millers were welcome 
and were invited to bring their problems, 
which they were unable to solve, to them 
at Washington, that they would be given 
a hearing and conclusions reached based 
upon a fair interpretation of the rules. 





INDIANA MILLERS’ MEETING 


Midwinter Gathering Held at Board of Trade, 
Indianapolis—Present Status of Food 
Regulations Discussed 


The Indiana Millers’ Association held 
its midwinter meeting at the Board of 
Trade, Indianapolis, Jan. 17. Morning 
and afternoon sessions were held, pre- 
sided over by President C. M. Lemon. 

Instead of having designated speakers, 
a new plan was tried. The programme 
consisted of various topics, and a speaker 
was designated by the chair to start the 
discussion of each. This resulted in a 
more general participation by those pres- 


ent than would otherwise have been the ’ 


case. 

The first topic was the present status 
of the Food Administration regulations 
that involve milling interests, and what 
advantages have accrued to the millers 
from operation under these regulations. 
The testimony of those present was that 
benefits were derived from changed ac- 
counting systems, and from the better 
spirit of co-operation which has been de- 
veloped. 

On the subject of what the millers are 
to do for supplies of wheat to carry them 
up to the harvest, nobody had any par- 
ticular enlightenment to offer, but it was 
expected that the decision of the Grain 
Corporation to release its stored wheat 
would afford some relief. It was the 
sense of the meeting that the release of 
this wheat should not be governed by any 
zonal system, as had been proposed, and a 
resolution to this effect was adopted. 

The meeting unanimously voted in sup- 
port of two bills now before the Indiana 
general assembly, one providing for an 
official weighmaster and the other favor- 
ing supervision by the Public Service 
Commission of the leasing of real estate 
owned or controlled by railroads and elec- 
tric interurban railways. 

Edgar H. Evans, of the Acme-Evans 
Co., Indianapolis, was unable to be pres- 
ent and discuss “Advertising,” but one 
of the members declared he expressed 
the sentiment of the millers when he 
conceded the value of advertising. 

Other subjects taken up were the in- 
come and excess profits tax; the Bureau 
of Enforcement and its ruling; milling- 
in-transit; legislation and advertising. 

E. A. Bennett, of the Bennett Milling 
Co., Grafton, Ohio, and E. W. Thier- 
wechter, of Emery Thierwechter Co., Oak 
Harbor, Ohio, were in attendance and 
saree the plan of a sales agency, now 

nown as the Ohio Millers’ Sales Co., de- 
signed to take care of surplus production 
of the mills and relieve conditions of dis- 
tress. The co-operation and participation 
of Indiana millers was invited. 

Among the millers present taking part 
in the discussions were: Edgar Evans, I. 
E. Woodward, and J. A. Reis, Acme- 
Evans Co., Indianapolis; George D. Dor- 
an, Blanton Milling Co; T. S. Blish, Blish 
Milling Co; F. Hutchinson, Lawrence- 
burg Roller Mills Co; Cloyd Loughry, 
Loughry Bros. Milling & Grain Co; Soin 
F. Russell, Garland Milling Co; W. L. 
Sparks, Sparks Milling Co; W. W. Suc- 
kow, Suckow Co; D. B. Jenkins, Nobles- 
ville Milling Co. 

W. H. Wiearn, Jr. 
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Quotations corrected to dates shown. 








CHICAGO, JAN, 18 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 lbs, less usual 
discounts for cash to retail 


MOFCHEMES coccccccccctocssece $10.50@10.65 
Spring patent, jute ..........+. 10.10@10.35 
Spring straights, jute .......... 9.50@ 9.85 
Spring clears, jute ........ese+s 8.75@ 9.25 
Second clear, 140 lbs, jute weeps - 7.75@ 7.90 


City mills’ spring patents, jute.. 10.00@10.25 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Patent, southern, jute .......... $10.15 @10.50 
Straight, southern, jute ....... 9.80@10.10 
Clear, southern, jute ........... 8.25@ 8.50 


HARD WINTER FLOUR 





First patent, Kansas, jute...... $10.40 @10.60 

Patent, 95 per cent ....eeeeeeeee 9.60 @10.00 

Clear, Kansas, jute ........ «oes 8.75@ 9.26 
RYE FLOUR 

Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl..... $8.25 @8.50 

Rye flour, standard, jute .........- 8.00@8.25 


WHEAT—Prices were higher early, and 
sharply lower later, the result of the an- 
nouncement that the government will sell 
wheat to mills. Prices follow: Last 

This week Last year year 
No. 1 hard...... 227@228% 228@230 220 
No. 2 hard.... 226@228% 228@229 217 
No. 1 red....... 242@245 -+-@241 220 
No. 2 red...... - 238@243 238 @ 243 217 
No. 1 nor, s.... 226@231 228@230 220 
No. 2 nor, 8.... 223@231 224@227 217 
- 231@232 229@230 224 

CORN—Prices were lower, particularly on 
yellow, which declined to the same level as 
white, the three grades selling at practi- 
cally the same at the close. Prices follow: 

This week Last week Last year 


No. 6 mix.. 124 @135 135@141 133@145 
No. 5 mix.. 126 @139 137@144 140@150 
No. 4 mix.. 1830 @140 140@146 153@160 
No, 3 mix.. 186 @138 143@147 180@... 
No. 6 yel... 124 @136 137@144 133 @146 
No. 5 yel... 1830 @139 emus 142 @157 
No. 4 yel... 184 @142 142@150 160@165 
No. 3 yel... 188 @146%148@154 175@180 
No. 3 wh... 183%@145 147@148 167@... 


Sample gr.. 100 @122 100@140 60@134 
OATS—Supply light and market firmer. 
Eastern shippers the best buyers. Prices 
follow: 
This week Last week Last year 
No. 4wh 638 @68% 65% @72% 80 @.... 
No. 3 wh 67 @70% 68 @74% 80% @82% 
Standard 67% @71 70% @75 81 @82% 
No. 2wh ....@70% 72 @76% 81% @83% 

RYE—The government was the best buyer 
at $1.62 for round lots. Car lots sold at $1.62 
@1.62%. January closed at $1.60%, February 
$1.58%, May $1.59, sellers. 

BARLEY—Weak and 2c lower. Offerings 
heavy. The government bought freely at 
$1.01. Choice sold at $1.02. February 91\%c, 
March 98c, May 94c. 

CORN GOODS—Met a light call, with an 
easy tone to the market, although values 
were not changed. Corn flour was quoted at 
$3.75, and cream meal and hominy grits at 
$3.60, per 100 lbs. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 
ted): 

-~Receipts— --Shipments— 
1919 1918 1919 1918 


Flour, bblis..... 147 55 94 28 
Wheat, bus.... 799 35 675 9 
Corn, bus...... 2,602 617 742 132 
Oats, bus...... 1,620 518 cia 179 
Rye, bus...... . 228 9 eee 
Barley, bus.... 565 94 244 18 





MILWAUKEE, JAN, 18 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.o.b, Milwaukee: 


Spring patent, cotton .......... $10.60@10.75 
First clear, Cotton .......eeeeee 9.40@ 9.60 
Rye flour, 100 lbs, cotton sacks, 

WIC Kvnccrcbescrcvecnescess 8.50@ 9.25 
Rye flour, 100 Ibs, cotton, — 8.00@ 8.50 
Rye flour, 100 lbs, cotton, dark.. .....@ 3.50 
Corn flour, COttOM .....eeeeeeeee eeeee@ 4.00 
Corn meal, 100 lbs, cotton eerie ve oeeee@ 3.80 
Graham flour, cottom .......+++. eeeee@ 8.80 


MILLFEED—Easier. Standard bran, $49@ 
50; standard fine middlings, $51@53; flour 
middlings, $52@53; rye feed, $48@49; oil 
medal, $72; hominy feed, $62.50,—all in 100-lb 
sacks. 

WHEAT—Prices unchanged. Receipts, 249 
cars. Demand was good from millers and 
shippers, and all milling wheat was readily 
taken. No. 1 northern, $2.25@2.27%; No. 2, 
$2.18@2.25%; No. 3, $2.16@2.22. 

BARLEY—Declined 6@8c. Receipts, 541 
cars. Choice was readily disposed of, but 
low-grades were dull and considerable was 
carried over. No, 3, 97¢c@$1.05; No. 4, 90c@ 
$1.02; feed and rejected, 88@98c. 

RYE—Prices were 1@5c lower. The gov- 
ernment was out of the market, and consid- 
erable remained unsold. Receipts, 126 cars. 
Ai the close, a round lot of low-grade was 
sold at liberal discount. No. 1, $1.61%@ 
1.62%; No. 2, $1.61@1.62; No. 3, $1.50@1.62. 

CORN—Down 11@138c. Receipts, 126 cars. 
Demand was good from shippers and indus- 
tries. Yellow commanded a premiumwf 2@ 


8c over white and mixed. No. 3 yellow, $1.40 
@1.42; No. 4 yellow, $1.33@1.39; No. 3 
white, $1.36@1.40. 

OATS—Were 1% @2c lower. Receipts, 211 
cars. Choice was wanted by industries, but 
low-grades were dull and carried over. The 
local trade bought moderately well of choice. 
Standard, 68% @T1c; No. 3 white, 66@70%c; 
No. 4 white, 63@68%c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
r~Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1919 1918 1919 1918 
Flour, bbis... 10,910 3,110 58,740 8,450 
Wheat, bus... 322,400 9,100 169,690 ..... 


Corn, bus..... 168,840 20,100 30,883 45,773 
Oats, bus..... 472,640 96,320 525,148 90,112 
Barley, bus... 827,730 65,790 139,835 15,120 


Rye, bus..... 322,575 24,275 
Feed, tons... 630 80 3,702 1,383 





DULUTH, JAN, 18 
RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., in 100-lb sacks: 


INO, S GCEMEGDE. FHS oc case csccicvodisece $4.35 
PUPS. WITS FHS onc kg ccc icecscecosossese 4.70 
INO, B GOP 2c ccncc cde scectacvecs apecese 3.70 
WO, B EFS cscvsves Se eUWEF OCS Sbasacrece 3.95 


Note: Pennennetiy, mills have discon- 
tinued quoting wheat flour prices. Expect 
conditions to clarify shortly so as to permit 
the giving out of quotations on a new basis. 


WHEAT FLOUR OUTPUT 
At Duluth-Superior by weeks named: 
1919 bbls 1918 bbls 1917 bbls 
Jan. 18.. 8,900 Jan. 19..25,230 Jan. 20..11,410 
Jan. 11..18,725 Jan. 12..28,335 Jan. 13..12,980 
Jan. 4... 6,150 Jan. 5...12,165 Jan. 6...10,465 
1918 bbis 1917 bbis 1916 bbls 
Dec. 28.12,910 Dec. 29.16,600 Dec. 30. 9,550 

WHEAT—Movement slowing up. Less 
cars were received last week than in the pre- 
vious one. Stocks at the close of business 
tonight are reported at 21,800,000 bus, and 
the increase for the week as 2,024,000. Op- 
erators profess that the possibilities are for 
a further reduction as the storage situation 
tightens up. At the present rate of receipts, 
elevator space would be filled in a month. 
Lighter marketing will naturally stretch the 
length of time before houses fill up. 

Mills were limited buyers of supplies this 
week, due to one being closed down and the 
other restricting its output, and showed in- 
difference as to new purchases. Elevators 
bought the grades at 1@38c over the govern- 
ment fixed price. Food Administration cared 
for the surplus. Smutty ranged 5@15c under 
No. 1 northern. 

Duluth grain—closing prices on track, in 
cents per bushel: 


Oats Rye 

No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 
Jan. 11 ..... -@66% 156 83@ 93 
SOEs BS ccocie caos @65% 156 Te ee 
Jan. 14 ..... ++» @64 156 ooMtec ce 
Jan. 15 ..... -@64% 156 sa owe 
Jam, 16 2.2% 64% 4 @65% 156 os Ques 
Jan, 17 ..... 65% @65% 156 ~ ar 
Pe ree 65% @65% 156 ° 82@ 89 
Jan, 19, 1918 79% @80% 188 129@161 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth elevators, 
Jan, 18, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





1919 1918 1917 1919 1918. 1917 


Oats. ccccee 315 25 1,248 3 5 208 
PROVO ccccves 1,524 65 399 os né 
Barley .... 758 324 266 77 2 66 
Flaxseed .. 95 79 1,257 os és 50 


DULUTH WEEKLY GRAIN MOVEMENT 
Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
c—— Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 





Spring ....1,171 66 278 48 es 112 
Durum .... 770 6 52 os e% 51 
Winter .... 187 1 59 
White ..... eee e« 1 
Totals ...2,128 63 390 48 oe 163 
COPM ccsccs o6 ae e° oT 4 “ 
Oats ococse 14 11 16 4 se 14 
Bonded... .. és 118 ee 2 as 
RYO ccvvsisee 405 21 45 ba , 
Barley .... 99 71 40 94 4 
Bonded... .. ‘a 18 ee 1 ah 
Flaxseed .. 465 13 69 113 2 21 
Bonded... oe 15 ic 


STOCKS AND RECEIPTS BY GRADE 
Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Jan. 18, and 
receipts by weeks ended Saturday, in bush- 

els (000’s omitted): Receipts by 
r~Wheat stocks—, -———grade——, 
1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 
5 bus bus bus cars cars cars 

1 dk nor } 

1,2 nor }9,467 348 1,444 744 48 10 


2 dk nor J 
3 dk nor _? 
3 nor § 341 11 485 42 4 5 
All other 

spring ...2,272 224 3,372 119 1 302 
1am dur ) 
1,2 dur }3,405 64 ae 197 2 
2am dur } 
3am dur } 
3 dur § 354 39 * 10 3 
All other 

durum ..4,228 276 665 47 1 28 
1 dk hd w ) 
1,2 hd w} 998 A ee 38 
2’ dk ha w} 
All other 

winter .. 735 39 717 53 1 49 
2. Seer eee Oo is ad 1 
Mixed ..... se ee on 336 14 20 








Totals, 21,800 1,005 6,687 1,586 74 #8415 


FLAXSEED—tErratic, with plenty of quo- 
tations posted but not much business done. 


Wide price swings featured, with the trend 
mostly lower. Shipping demand caused mar- 
ket to ascend quickly in the immediate open- 
ing, only to uncover selling orders, resulting 
in a sharp price decline. With the releasing 
of pressure on Friday after new low spots 
had been reached, a reactive movement oc- 
curred. January and May scored a net 4c 
and 5c gain from bottom spots, February still 
holding to the bottom position at the close. 
Interest and figures posted in July on several 
sessions,. but no business, or close recorded 
for it. It was offered at $3.49 down to $3.32, 
finally stopping at $3.36 asked. Active lead- 
ers lost 6@11%c on the week, January, the 
inside figure, May 7%c and February the 
outside price. 

Bearish influence hinged on the big con- 
signment of Indian flaxseed the government 
is bringing to this country and the expecta- 
tions of liberal Argentine imports in the near 
future. Offsetting this were reduced country 
receipts and shipping activities cutting down 
local stocks to 95,000 bus at the close of 
business tonight. 


RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 


—Close——,, 


Opening 
Jan. 13 High Low Jan.18 1918 


Jan, ..$3.46 $3.49% $3.36 $3.40 $3.46 
Feb, .. 3.46 3.49% 3.38 3.38 re 
May .. 3.50 3.57 3.33 3.38 3.46 
SOR oh cies ones cece eeee 3.43 
COG. os stds eoce oes tone 3.16 


DULUTH WHEAT FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of wheat flour by the Duluth- 
Superior mills, monthly (000’s omitted), for 
the calendar year 1918, and comparisons, in 
bbls: 





1918 1917 1916 915 1914 

January ..... 93 46 127 87 85 
February .... 65 41 103 98 81 
Maron ....0.- 80 72 98 77 77 
MOU vocevcve 72 61 101 83 69 
BE oc cc wtivies 41 100 77 121 103 
SERB cccrsecs 60 117 65 107 77 
SON a vecsees 26 84 97 68 81 
BUBOM ovicce 43 72 101 61 129 
September ... 79 118 123 104 120 
October ..... 131 117 127 194 176 
November ... 102 161 139 167 140 
December ... 93 159 115 167 75 
Totale<.6s 885 1,148 1,273 1,324 1,213 


Production of corn, rye and barley flour 
during the year 1918 aggregated 60,000 bbis. 
EXPORT FLOUR SHIPMENTS 
Export shipment of Duluth-Superior mills, 
monthly (000’s omitted) for a series of cal- 

endar years (no figures available for 1918): 


1917 1916 1915 1914 

SORE nose ccturies a 13 8 15 
POREMATY 2c cv cvccceccs 10 9 19 12 
NS np cc cdicgheetns ee 5 7 8 
GEE bbw et cuvinpesbon ne oe 6 19 
BEE. wo eeeesGestsesecs o% 8 10 22 
PUNO wesc tcrccceseers ee 1 1 10 
GEE Gsawes dunweedsséear o> 2 9 
BUUEE .6 voc cicscccose ey 16 se 5 
September ........... ow 7 10 8 
GPUROO c cc crtcoseves 0 25 22 23 
November ........... ee 6 14 15 
pi RTE a 11 ss 15 
Totals 2 .cccssvesose 10 103 97 161 





TOLEDO, JAN. 18 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
bulk, f.o.b. mill, 100 per cent flour, $10.10; 
patent, 25c more. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, bulk, per ton, f.o.b. 
Toledo: 


WORE. WHERE DEUM occ usrnecekeses $50.00 
Oe Re re terre eee 52.50 
PED 8 640.8450 Cwhbesere tie deseene 55.00 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags ............. 73.00 
Crushed flaxseed, in 100-lb bag....... 9.00 
Spring wheat mixed feed, 100’s........ 56.00 


WHEAT—Receipts, 30 cars, 9 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 64 cars, 3 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 62 cars, 45 contract. 
WEERK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


--Receipts— --Shipments—, 
1919 1918 1919 1918 


Wheat, bus... 42,000 16,800 15,800 8,800 
Corn, bus..... 79,250 32,400 37,860 ..... 
Oats, bus..... 129,950 120,800 75,100 49,500 





ST. LOUIS, JAN. 18 

FLOUR—Nominal quotations: hard wheat, 
95 per cent $10.15, 100 per cent $9.60@9.80, 
bulk. Soft wheat, patent $10.40, 100 per 
cent $10, bulk. Spring wheat, 100 per cent 
$9.90@10, clear $8.50@8.75, second clear $6.60 
@7.50. Rye flour, patent $9.15@9.25, straight 
$8@8.25, dark $7 

MILLFEED—Soft wheat bran was quoted 
at $49.75 ton; hard, $50; middlings, $56; al- 
falfa meal, $36; oat feed, $25; white hominy 
feed, $59.50; yellow, $58.50. 

WHEAT—Receipts, 252 cars, against 238 
last week. Demand good. Prices 10@1l4c 
lower. Closing prices: No. 1 red, $2.42@2.46; 
No, 2 red, $2.41@2.42. 

CORN—Receipts, 698 cars, against 452. 
Down 6@10c. Good demand. Closing prices: 
No. 4 corn, $1.36; No. 5 corn, $1.32@1.32%; 
No. 3 yellow, $1.42; No. 4 yellow, $1.36@1.38; 
No. 5 yellow, $1.32; No. 3 white, $1.47; No. 4 
white, $1.38; No.-5 white, $1.32; No. 6 white, 
$1.30. 

CORN GOODS—City mills quote corn meal 
at $3.60, cream meal at $3.80, and grits and 
hominy at $4, per 100 Ibs, in sacks. 

OATS—Receipts, 255 cars, against 132. 
Prices %@2c lower. Demand fair. Closing 


prices: standard, 71%c; No. 3 white, T7l1c; 
No. 4 white, 70%c. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
c-Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1919 1918 1919 1918 
Flour, bbls... 50,620 21,370 54,960 41,870 
Wheat, bus.. 435,600 96,000 239,440 82,900 
Corn, bus....1,089,400 186,000 389,570 143,420 
Oats, bus.... 686,000 140,000 312,810 188,950 
Rye, bus..... 4,400 1,100 eeees 2,760 
“Barley, bus.. 44,800 9,600 4,710 1,400 


KANSAS CITY, JAN. 18 
FLOUR—Nominal quotations, 
River, bulk, $9.40@9.50 bbl, 
MILLFEED—Prices remain unchanged, 
with demand fair. Bran, $47@48 ton; mixed 
feed, $50@52; shorts, $50@53. 
WHEAT—Announcement of the coming re- 
lease of wheat caused a sudden drop from 
last week’s record figures. Demand for cur- 
rent needs, however, kept prices up, and the 
market held firm at a premium of 12@l1l5ic 
over the government scale. No. 1 dark $2.33 
@2.35, medium $2.31@2.33, yellow $2.29@ 
2.30; No. 2 dark $2.31@2.33, medium $2.29@ 
2.32, yellow $2.28@2.29; No. 3 dark $2.27@ 
2.29, medium $2.26@2.27; No. 4 dark $2.21@ 
2.23, medium $2.19@2.21, yellow $2.17@2.19. 
CORN—Larger receipts, continuance of the 
reports that Argentine corn would be im- 
ported, and sympathy with the wheat mar- 
ket, brought corn prices down around 10c for 
the week. White, No. 2 $1.47@1.49, No. 3 
$1.44@1.45, No. 4 $1.42@1.44; yellow No. 2 
$1.47@1.49, No. 3 $1.44@1.46, No. 4 $1.39@ 
1.42% 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
c-Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1919 1918 1919 1918 
Wheat, bus.. 464,400 180,000 306,450 54,000 
Corn, bus....1,152,500 640,000 415,000 338,750 





Missouri 


Oats, bus.... 289,000 304,200 193,500 184,500 
Rye, bus..... 15,400 3,300 4,400 35,200 
Barley, bus.. 105,000 7,000 33,800 9,800 
Bran, tons... 260 780 2,720 1,920 
Hay, tons... 12,824 5,880 5,628 4,452 
Flour, bbis... 14,175 7,500 47,775 40,250 





BUFFALO, JAN, 18 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %’s, car- 





loads: Spring 
Best patent ........... $.....@10.75 
Bakers patent «eee + @10.75 
First clear ........ seee+@ 9.40 
Graham flour ..........-. scesees «eee» @10.50 
Rye, pure white, 100 lbs......... eeeee@ 4.70 
Rye, straight, 100 lbs .......... wees @ 4,40 
Sacked 

BAM, POF COM 66 occ vsicwescese $.....@652.00 
Standard middlings, per ton..... «+-+-@52.00 
Mixed feed ........ ot¥egsounces + see » @563.00 
Flour middlings ..........se++. é + @57.00 
Red Gog, POF tOW .ccrcccccccerss o se :: @63. 00 
Barley mixed feed .........006% + eee + @47.00 
Barley feed, fine ..........ses05 «eee» @51.60 
Hominy feed, white, per ton.... .....@63,50 
Hominy feed, yellow, per ton.... -@61.00 
Corn meal, table, per ton ....... 83. 00@84. 00 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ...... 57.00 @58.00 
Cracked corn, per tom .......... 58.00 @59.00 
Gluten feed, per ton .........05. + ose + @61.24 
Obl maehl, BOP COM 2 ¢ ac cccccscave «ee» @65.00. 
Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent, 

GROKBG accvvevceasereseiicntes + eee + @61.50 


Cottonseed meal, 88 per cent.... .....@64,.00 

= oats, bbl, 180 Ibs, net, 
ebevipveeckdeceseee 9.40@ 9.60 

Oat ‘Rema reground, sacked, ton. -@25.25 

WHEAT—A few small lots of spring wheat 
were offered here. No buyers. Winter wheat 
was taken at $2.45 for No. 1 and $2.42 for 
No. 2, New York export, which was a few 
cents under the asking prices a week ago, 
The offerings were light. 

CORN—The market was easy all week and 
closed 8c lower, with receivers anxious to 
sell. Weather was unfavorable, and buyers 
wanted purchases guaranteed to the elevatér. 
Closing: No. 2 yellow, $1.50; No. 3 yellow, 
$1.47; No. 4 yellow, $1.43; No. 5 yellow, $1.40; 
No. 6 yellow, $1.27@1.32,—on track, through 
billed. 

OATS—Quiet, except at a fraction under 
the market, when buyers would take receipts 
for storage purposes. The mills took what 
they needed, but as a rule were lookifg for 
lower prices. Closing: No. 2 white, 73%c; 
standard, 73c; No. 8 white, 72%c; No. 4 
white, 71%c,—on track, through billed. 

BARLEY—No maltsters in the market, and 
feed mills took only a few cars at low 
prices. The range was $1.01@1.12. 

RYE—No demand from any source. Quo- 
tations: No. 1, $1.65; No. 2, $1.64,—on track, 
through billed. 





BOSTON, JAN. 18 
FLOUR—Per 196 lbs, in sacks: 
Spring patent, special short... ..$10.95@11.25 


Spring patents, standard ...... - 10.70@11.00 
Hard winter patents ......... «. 11.00@11.50 
Soft winter patents ........... . 10.75@11.36 
Soft winter straights ........... 10.10@10.70 
Spring first clears ........... «++ 9.75@10.00 


MILLFEED—Slow demand for wheat 
feeds, with prices a shade lower. Other feeds 
quiet. Spring bran, $55.50; winter bran, $56; 
middlings, $55.50@59; mixed feed, $58@60; 
ground barley, $56; gluten feed, $64.17; stock 
feed, $59; oat hulls, reground, $28.50; hominy 
feed, $65.90; rye feed, $56; cottonseed meal, 
$62.50@68,—all in 100’s, 

CEREAL PRODUCTS—Demand quiet for 
white and yellow corn goods. White corn 
flour for mill shipment, $4.10@4.20; white 
corn meal, $3.60@3.75; yellow granulated 
meal, $4; bolted, $3.95; feeding, $3.05@3.10; 
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cracked $3.10@3.15; hominy ts and 
onl ae 3.76; white corn es and 
$4.25 @4.50,—all in 100’s. 

weawdinde a good demand prevails at 
the lower prices made last week, Rolled is 
quoted at $4.65 per 100-lb sack, with cut 
and ground at $5.34. Rye flour, a $4.30 
@4.50 for white patent. 


WEER’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


--Receipts— -—Stoc 

1919 1918 1919 1918 
Flour, bbls... 58,645. 61,925 ...... «sees. 
Wheat, bus.. 499,545 .....1,024,040 4,077 
Par 700 1,093 ,356 
Oats, bus.... 42,700 169,200 291,378 560,925 
 Mscie' tsa 58 SEO < cclnc ed 6,930 
Barley, bus. 3,600 ..... e ctpes ooaee 
Millfeed, tons 74 Tere pA 
Corn meal, bbis ..... FO sedecss ore 
Oatmeal, cases 2,235 ...+-  ssaee e “Ssees 
Oatmeal, sacks 8,675 GBBS  kiccce § evecer 


*Includes 44,820 bbls for export, compared 
with 32,750 in 1918, 

Exports of grain from Boston during the 
week ending Jan. 18 were 202,181 bus wheat 
to Liverpool, and 220,679 bus oats to Fal- 
mouth, Eng., for orders. 


NEW YORK, JAN. 18 

FLOUR—Dull, and distributors more in- 
terested in moving their stocks of 100 per 
cent flours than in making new purchases. 
Some are sacrificing, and taking substantial 
losses. Grain Corporation made no pur- 
chases, adding further to the dullness. Quo- 
tations: spring patents, $10.50@10.80; first 
clears, $9@9.50;. Kansas straights, $10.60@ 
11; winter straights, $9.25@9.50; rye, $8.50@ 
9.25,—jute. Receipts, 91,228 bbis, 

WHEAT—Movement heavy. Receipts, 506,- 
400 bus. 

CORN—Active, with various bearish in- 
fluences predominating. Offers from country 
points were said to be somewhat smaller, and 
prospect of continued Argentine competition 
was strong factor. Quotations: No. 2 yellow, 
$1.60%; No. 3 yellow, $1.57%; No. 2 mixed, 
$1.58%. Receipts, 140,200 bus. 

CORN GOODS—Dull. Cream meal $8, white 
corn flour $8.50, yellow $8, per bbl, 

OATS—Market strongly influenced by ac- 
tion of corn. Local demand for cash oats 
was poor, and the whole situation was gen- 
erally weaker. Quotations were 77% @78c, 
according to quality. Receipts, 414,000 bus. 


BALTIMORE, JAN, 18 











FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, in 98-lb 
cottons: 
Spring short patent ............ $10.50@10.65 
Spring standard patent 10.25@10.40 
Spring straight ........... «+++ 10.00@10.15 
Spring first clear ............... 9.00@ 9.50 
Spring second clear ............ 8.00@ 8.50 
Winter short patent ............ 10.50 @10.65 
Winter standard patent ........ 10.25@10.40 
Winter straight ...........++55. 9.50@ 9.75 
Winter first clear ...........5+. 9.00@ 9.25 
Hard winter short patent .,.... 10.60@10.75 
Hard winter standard patent.... 10.35@10.50 
Hard winter straight ........... 10.10@10.25 
Hard winter first clear ......... 9.25@ 9.75 
Rye flour, pure and blended..... 7.25@ 9.00 

City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ best patent (blended) - @11.30 
City mills’ spring patent........ --@11.30 
City mills’ winter patent ....... -@11.05 
City mills’ winter straight...... -@10.90 

MILLFEED—Firm, but unchanged and 


nominal, in absence of wholesale trading. 
Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring 
bran, $55.30@56.30; spring middlings, $56.30 
@57.30; soft winter bran and middlings, $58. 

WHEAT—Steady; demand and movement 
Receipts, 311,212 bus; exports, 
196,721; stock, 2,397,322. Closing prices: No. 
2 red winter, $2.35%; No. 2 red winter, gar- 
licky, $2.33% 

CORN—Lower; movement and demand 
small. Receipts, 82,300 bus; exports, 1,000; 
stock, 133,082. Closing prices: domestic No. 
3 yellow, track, $1.53; range for week of 
southern, including white, yellow and mixed, 
$1.40@1.57; near-by spot yellow cob, bbl, 
$7.25 @7.50. 

OATS—Down 2c; demand and movement 
fair. Receipts, 117,295 bus; exports, 302,353; 
stock, 851,346. Closing prices: standard 
white, domestic, 78%c; No. 3 white, 78c. 
*RYE—Unchanged; movement and demand 
light. Receipts, 17,082 bus; stock, 1,347,262. 
Closing prices: No. 2 western for export, no 
government buying and no market; southern 
bag lots, nominally $1.55 @1.60. 


PHILADELPHIA, JAN. 18 
FLOUR—Receipts, 21,971,765 Ibs in sacks. 
Exports, 3,094,000 lbs in sacks. Quotations, 
to arrive, per 196 lbs, packed in 140-lb jute 
sacks: 





Winter straight, western ....... $10.25 @10.50 
Winter straight, near-by ....... 9.70@10.05 
Kansas straight ............+:+. 10.90@11.05 
Kansas short patent ..........- 11.10@11.50 
Spring short patent ............- 10.60 @10.90 
SEE UES 6 ces dvecticcctcccce 10.45 @10.65 
Bpeims Bret clear oi... cccccsccce 9.60@ 9.90 


WHEAT—Market firm. Receipts, 334,943 
bus; exports, 483,613; stock, 1,920,464. Quo- 
tations, car lots, in export elevator, govern- 
ment standard inspection: 

Standard prices: No. 1 red winter, $2.39; 
No. 1 northern spring, $2.39; No. 1 hard win- 
ter, $2.39; No. 1 red winter, garlicky, $2.37; 
No. 1 rea, smutty, $2.36; No. 2 red winter, 
$2.36; No. 2 northern spring, $2.36; No. 2 
hard winter, $2.36; No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 
$2.34; No. 2 red, smutty, $2.33; No. 3 red 
winter, $2.32; No. 3 northern spring, $2.32; 
No. 3 hard winter, $2.32; No. 3 red winter, 
garlicky, $2.30; No. 3 red, smutty, $2.29. 

RYE—Practically nothing doing, and val- 
ues nominal. Quotations, to arrive: No. 2 
western, $1.76% bu; near-by, as to quality, 
$1.58@1.68 bu. 

RYE FLOUR—Supplies ample, and market 
dull and easier. Quotations: $8.75@9.40, as 
to quality, per 196 lbs, either in wood or 
sacks. 


BUCKWHEAT FLOUR—Quiet and barely 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


steady. 

$5.75 @6. 

CORN—Supplies small, but trade slow and 

market declined 8@10c. Receipts, 25,838 bus; 

stock, 40,469. Quotations, car lots for local 

sLse@i yellow, as to quality and location, 
1.60. 


Quotations, to arrive, per 98-lb sack, 


CORN GOODS—Demand very dull and 
market weaker. Quotations: 
Kiln-dried— 
Gran. yellow meal, 
Gran. white meal, 


100-1b sacks 
em ee how 85 Sy Sg 


fancy. 


Yellow table meal, fancy.... 3. 50 Ses% 

White table meal, fancy.... 3.50 @3.62% 
Ordinary ground meal ....... «..++- 3.50 
White corn flour, fancy ...... @3.75 
Yellow corn flour, fancy ...... oes s ss @3.50 
Pearl hominy and grits, sacks. 3.75 @3.80 
Pearl hominy and grits, cases. 2.55 @3.35 


OATS—Buyers showed little interest, and 
prices declined 1%c. Offerings moderate but 


ample. Receipts, 375,625 bus; exports, 214,- 
053; stock, 561,603. Quotations: 
Be BRS 6 oi hebes oc cb at vcscée 79 @79% 
Standard white ..........eee00% 78% @79 
ee WEEE Vieroacccesieveccveces 77% @78 
BVO, & WEIS wo cesceccerreccisvess 76 @77 
OATMEAL—Dull, and showed little 
change, Quotations: ground oatmeal, 100-lb 
sacks, $4.75; rolled, steam or _ kiln-dried, 


$9.50@9.75; patent, cut, bbl, $9.50@9.75; pearl 
barley, in 100-lb sacks, as to size and qual- 
ity, $3.25@65.75. 


MINNEAPOLIS, JAN, 21 
Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or round 
lots, f.o.b. Minneapolis, per 196 lbs, were 
within the following range: 





Jan. 21 
Standard patent, 98-lb cottons. as 25 @10.35 
Wasme CIOGT, TUES 6 oc is csr vscucers 8.50@ 8.65 
Second clear, jute ........-ee00% 6.50@ 7.00 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 


1919 1918 1917 1916 
Jam. B6....0 cseoes 221,760 200,905 374,030 
Jan, 18.... 274,965 283,925 274,690 368,900 
Jan. 11.... 297,265 294,210 296,970 407,685 
Jan. 4.... 309,270 371,195 258,755 408,665 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1919 Boge 1917 1916 
Tan. 36.... seseces 1,930 5,595 15,190 
Jan. 18,... .seees 24, 915 20,045 15,810 
Jan, 11.... 67,840 20,070 25,560 26,450 
Jan, 4.... 118,700 14,815 16,105 27,926 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The, flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- ,-—Output—, -—Exports—, 
ing mills ity 1918 1917 1918 1917 
Dec. 7. 65 57,625 296,285 302,415 28,965 355 
Dec. 14. 65 57,625 303,265 291,135 27,255 1,350 
Dec. 21. 65 57,625 296,495 281,810 19,915 900 
Dec, 28. 64 54,125 206,815 168,310 14,130 13,080 
1919 1918 1919 1918 
Jan. 4. 63 53,075 239,340 161,550 5,020 1,710 
Jan. 11. 63 56,725 220,360 209,555 4,175 1,840 
Jan. 18. 56 53,075 190,615 205,698 2,175 450 


MILLFEED PRICES 
Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed today 


(Jan, 21) for prompt shipment (14 days), per 
2,000 Ibs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as 
follows by brokers: 

Jan. 21 Year ago 


RE ch-nweadades ea port 49.00 $32.50@38.00 
Stand. middlings.. 48.00@49.00 34.50@40.00 
Flour middlings... 54.00@55.00 41.50@49.00 
R, dog, 140-lb jute 60.00@61.00 48.00@49.00 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 







net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $56.00@56.25 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 54.00@54 


53.00@53 
52.00@52.25 


2,000 Ibs*.... 
2,000 lbs*.... 


No. 2 ground feed, 
No. 3 ground feed, 


Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sacks. 48.00@49.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt... 3.65@ 3.70 
Corn meal, yellowf .......+.-++ 3.55@ 3.60 
Rye flour, white ......ccceeeees 8.90@ 9.00 
Rye flour, pure dark ........... 6.40@ 6.50 
Whole wheat flour, bbit ........ 8.85@ 9.00 
Graham, standard, bbif ........ 8.75@ 8.90 
Rolled oats, DbI** ........-0 ee ee oe++@ 8.14 


Mill screenings, per ton ........ 13.00 @18.00 
Elevator screenings, per ton.... 15.00@22.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 40.00@45.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 45.00@50.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton 22.00 @30.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings, 

WOE WOM oc vcivesececeessaevnse 
Can. black seed screenings, ton.. 
Linseed oil meal* 

*In sacks. tPer 100 lbs. 
**98-lb cotton sacks, 


30.00 @50.00 
20.00 @ 24.00 
paeoeererecens ° - @75.00 
tPer bbl in sacks, 





Minneapolis Wheat Prices 


Prices on contract grades of wheat at Min- 
neapolis are as follows: 


No, 1 No. 2 
Dark northern spring.... $2.23% $2.20% 
Northern spring ........ 2.21% 2.18% 
Red spring .......+..+.. 2.16% 2.13% 
Amber durum .......... 2.23% 2.20% 
DORE 6 Sass wovevissscecs 2.21% 2.18% 
Red durum ..........6++. 2.14% 2.11% 
Dark hard winter ....... 2.23% 2.20% 
BierG Winter ..cccccrveses 2.21% 2.18% 
Yellow hard winter ..... 2.19% 2.16% 
Red winter ..........+6. 2.21% 2.18% 


Duluth prices ic over Minneapolis. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by eS 


Saturday were: an. 19 
Jan.18 Jan. 11 1918 
Wheat, bus ...... 1,181,850 1,005,430 1,432,280 
Flour, bbis ...... 22,321 40,084 13,935 
Milistuff, tons... 5,924 3.589 1,629 
Corn, bus ........ 540,160 374,480 770,040 
Oats, bus ........ 976,800 692,410 1,087,900 
Barley, bus ...... 860,250 338,800 912,000 
Rye, bus ........ 305,230 100,500 199,650 
Flaxseed, bus .... 190,800 103,490 144,000 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 
ing Saturday were: Jan. 19 


Jan.18 Jan. 11 1918 
Wheat, bus ...... 779,160 762,420 325,950 
Flour, bbis ...... 308,620 363,265 $41,741 
Milistuff, tons.... 12,810 12,711 12,743 
Corn, bus ........ 284,160 169,880 246,250 
Oats, bus ........ 859,040 893,800 933,920 
Bartey, bus ...... 448,380 608,000 627,720 
Rye, bus ........ 87,100 89,110 166,800 
Flaxseed, bus .... 50,680 37,950 12,100 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators was 
reported as follows by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on dates given, in bushels (000’s omit- 





ted): Jan. 19 Jan. 20 
Jan.18 Jan.11 1918 1917 
No, 1 dark .... 2,807 2,881 aes 524 
No. 1 northern.12,331 11,740 1,965 
No. 2 northern. 1,568 1,984 ose 2,351 
Other grades .. 6,885 6,891 eve 7,505 
Totals ....... 23,591 23,496 488 12,345 
In 1916... --14,037 14,273 ave eee 
In 1915: 17,547 17,810 





19,777 19,630 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


In 1914 


Jan, Corn Oats Rye Barley 
‘14. 140@142 68% @64% ..... @155 85@ 93 
15. 140@142 644% @65% ..... @155 85@ 93 
16. 142@144 64% @65% ....:@155 85@ 93 
17. 140@142 64% @65% ..... @155 85@ 93 
18. 1388@140 64% @65% ..... @155 84@ 92 
20. 1388@140 63% @64% ..... @154 83@ 90 


~COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bus (000’s omitted), were: 
Jan. 19 “a 20 Jan. 22 


Jan. 18 Jan. 11 1918 917 1916 
Corn .... 25 34 98 1300 79 
Oats .... 860 878 1,282 7,114 3,345 
Barley ..1,889 1,896 1,043 760 437 
Rye - 3,462 3,612 534 563 571 
Flaxseed. 60 78 96 430 262 





United States Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the United States 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 

















¢ Jan, 18 ‘ 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brliy 
Baltimore... 2,341 140 856 1,347 91 
Boston 1,211 1 168 eve ee 
Buffalo -» 6,515 182 2,579 2,448 239 
Chicago .... 14,165 1,035 6,596 1,806 1,511 
Detroit .... 68 140 242 90 
Duluth .... 21,800 chs 316 1,524 758 
Galveston... 1,700 5 eee ees 
Indianapolis 285 484 261 16 
Kansas City.13,439 248 1,673 166 
Milwaukee. 2,679 42 1,617 1,495 1,839 
Minneapolis. 23,591 25 860 3,462 1,889 
N. Orleans... 3,481 101 828 ose 
Newp. News ote cee 400 ose eee 
New York.. 3,183 398 2,230 755 687 
Omaha .... 4,375 671 708 104 76 
Peoria ..... owe 235 182 eee ome 
Philadelp’a. 1,924 40 619 402 203 
St. Louis.... 2,479 120 ° 239 80 58 
Toledo ..... 1,341 60 726 95 5 
Totals -126,358 3,877 32,373 16,848 8,006 
Last year... 16,262 3,976 16,145 1,904 4,526 


Increases—W heat, 
barley, 619,000. 


Changes for the week: 
2,658,000 bus; corn, 965,000; 





Decreases—Oats, 1,097,000 bus; rye, 319,000. 
Flaxseed and Products 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 


flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
—Mpls— -———Duluth——_~7°. 


Track Toarr. Track Jan. Feb. 
Jan, 14 ...$3.40 3.40 3.41 3.39 3.40 
Jan. 15 3.42 3.42 3.46 3.44 3.41 
Jan. 16 ... 3.39% 3.89% 3.46% 3.44% 3.44% 
Jan, 17 3.34% 3.34% 3.41 3.39 3.38 
Jan, 18 ... 3.37 3.37 3.42 3.40 3.38 
Jan. 20 ... 3.33 3.33 3.36 3.34 3.32 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 











Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
-——Receipts—, 7-——In store——, 
1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 
Minneapolis, 191 144 127 60 96 430 
Duluth..... 45 13 84 95 79 1,307 
Totals.... 236 157 211 155 1765 1,737 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1918, to Jan. 21, 
1919, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

c—Receipts—, -Shipments—, 
1918-19 1917-18 1918-19 1917-18 














Minneapolis - 3,252 3,224 1,269 609 
Duluth ........ 2,817 1,879 2,661 1,996 
Totals ....... 6,069 5,103 3,930 2,606 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 


Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 


c—Mpls—, -—Duluth—, Be ee 


1919 1918 1919 1918 1919 1918 

Jan. 15 .... 181 151 268 8 130 188 
Jan. 16.... 144 119 262 15 368 231 
Jan.-17.... 140 164 147 8 252 208 
Jan. 18 .... 136 220 226 12 267 286 
Jan. 20 .... 277 286 191 9 362 315 
Jan. 21.... 76 117 443 18 483 602 
Totals.... 904 1,056 1,527 70 1,862 1,830 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minneap- 
olis and Duluth; also by 66 “outside” mills 
with a‘ daily capacity of 57,925 bbis, from 
Sept. 1, 1918, to Jan. 11, 1919, with compari- 
sons, in bbis (000’s ard 


-—Output—, --Exports—, 

1918-19 1917- 18 1918-19 aout -18 

Minneapolis - 7,135 7,992 899 347 
Duluth ........ 401 582 ove 

Outside mills .. 4,837 5, O63 221 “Ba 

Totals .......12,873 13,627 1,120 399 





January 22, 1919 





ALL-RAIL RATES 
All-rail rates from Minneapolis and Min- 
nesota Transfer, in cents per 100 lbs: 





To— To— 
Albany ......... 338.5 New York® ..... 33. 
Baltimore ..... . 31.56 New Yorkt..... 34 
Baltimore* ..... 31.5 Ogdensburg .... 36 
Baltimoreft ..... 31.5 Philadelphia ... 32. 
Binghamton .... 31.5 Philadelphia* 32. 
Boston .........+ 36.5 Philadelphiat 32. 
BOStORE 2c cscs 34.5 Pittsburgh ..... 25. 
Boston*®* .,...... 33.6 Portland ....... 36. 
Buffalo ......... 25.56 Portland*® ...... 33. 
Burlington 17.5 Punxsutawney .. 31. 
Cincinnati .. « 34.6 Quebec ...cccece 41. 
Corning .. .- 81.5 Richfield Springs 33. 
Decatur ........ 19.0 Rochester ...... $1. 
Elmira ......... 31.56 Rockland ....... 36. 
TOEDD. 06's consasene 25.5 St. Joseph ...... 19. 
Grand Rapids... 24.5 Schenectady .... 33. 
| ra 31.5 Scranton ...... » 32. 
Indianapolis .. 21.6 Stanstead ...... 36. 
SNe - 31.6 Syracuse ....... 31. 
Kansas City .... 19.5 Troy .sceccccces 33. 
Louisville ...... BB.6 UWtlem. .csccecece $2. 
Montreal ....... 36.6 Wayland ....... 31. 
Mount Morris.... 31.5 Chicago (local).. 19. 
New Orleans.... 33.6 Chicago (propor- 
Newport News*.. 31.5 tional) ....... 12. 
New York ..... . 84.6 Wilkes-Barre ... 32.5 

*Applies on flour for export only. tExport 


shipment of grain products (except flour), 
including bran, oil cake, malt sprouts, etc, 


DETROIT AND TOLEDO 
Rates on flour, in cents per 100 lbs, from 


Detroit, Toledo and Sandusky to points 
named: -~Ex-lake— Reshipping 
Domes- Ex- Domes- 
Local tic port tic Export 
New York .... 24% 20 20 20 17% 
BOGOR - vecccss 26% 23 20 22 17% 
Philadelphia... 22% 18 18 18 17% 
Baltimore .... 21% 16% 16% 17 17 
Richmond 21% 16% .... 17 aye 
Norfolk ....... 21% 16% 16% 17 17 
Washington ... 21% 16% .... 17 oa68 
Cumberland, Md., 
Meyersdale, 
Pa., Pied- 
mont, W. Va, 20 15% 16% 
Albany ....... 23 19% 18 
Ci 21% 16% 17% 
Syracuse ...... 20% 16% .... 17 
Rochester ..... 20% 16% .... 17 


KANSAS CITY FREIGHT RATES 
Rates on flour for domestic shipment, all- 





rail, from Kansas City to points named, in 
cents per 100 Ibs: 
New York ...... 40.0 Detroit ......... 26.5 
See 42.0 Rochester ...... 36.5 
Philadelphia .... 38.0 Cleveland 27.5 
Pittsburgh ..... 30.56 Va. com. points.. 37.0 
BIMED kc 0d <0600 39.0 Columbus ...... 27.0 
Syracuse ....... 36.56 Indianapolis .... 21.5 
Baltimore ...... 37.0 Louisville ...... 22.0 
Washington .... 37.0 

Note: Rates are now same via St. Louis, 


Chicago and Peoria, all taking Chicago rates. 





Weekly Flour Exports 
New York, Jan. 20.—(Special Telegram)— 
Exports of flour, given in thousands of bar- 
rels, from all Atlantic and Gulf ports for the 
weeks ending on the following dates, were: 
Jan. 19 Jan. 20 


Destination— Jan,18 Jan.11 1918 1917 
SWE 30 76 3 31 
Liverpool ...... ee ee 16 34 
ll 15 se 8 7 
SO err 11 5 +. oe 
Falmouth ..... 133 170 es ee 
WOMNOE, Seda ccce ee 103 103 21 
BOGET. 2 o.0's 680 coe os os 5 ee 
Constantinople... 84 ee 
i re gs o* 

Amsterdam .... 18 oe 

Rotterdam ..... 49 17 

Sr 5 24 es Se 
Norway, Sweden .. -" 6 90 
Gibraltar ...... 59 208 116 
Ge, bd wess ave 67 20 
oo aCe es ae oe 8 
San Domingo .. .. ¥' oa 1 
Other W. I.’s... E 23 29 


noo 
0 
a+ 


Cen, America .. 








PE sccticee ae 12 
emer BA. sce ee 7 4 
errr reT 9 se es ee 
ORROTS oi ccccves os oe ee 33 
Totals ....... 728 695 186 366 
Exports for Week Ending Jan. 11, 1919 
Wheat Corn Flour Oats 
From— bus bus bbis bus 
New York.. 795,000 104,000 370,000 965,000 
Boston UB00O . civsd > sccee 152,000 
Philadelp’a 1,157,000 ..... «sess 665,000 
Baltimore... 774,000 ..... 7" 000 488,000 
Newp. News Kebote stkes 6008 isecce 
N. Orleans... 528,000 21,000 144,000 167,000 
Galveston... 239,000 ..... 74,000 ....5- 
Tots., wk.3,575,000 125,000 695,000 2,436,000 





Prev. wk...2,684,000 61,000 oe a 2,767,000 
U. K’ gdom. 849,000 ..... 247,000 ...... 
Continent ..2,727,000 100,000 352,000 oveess 
8. and Ctl. 

pe ee ee 7,000 ° 
We meso Pee ed: wanes 89,000 ° 
Other 

countries. ...... See eee 

Totals ...3,575,000 125,000 695,000 2,436,000 





Summary of U. 8S. and Canadian Exports 
Julylto Same time 


Jan. 11,1919 last year 

Wheat, bus .......... 95,000,000 *42,623,000 

Flour, bbis ......... 9,925,000 *3,186,000 

Totals as wheat, bus.. 139,063,000 *56,959,000 

COG BOG 6+ s cabcisdes 3,700,000 *7,962,000 

Oats, bus .......... +» 66,878,000 *53,899,000 
*Incomplete, 
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In normal days, business in flour slack- 
ened perceptibly at this end of the year. 
Bakers were all busy with their Christmas 
trade and had no time to give to flour 
salesmen. ‘Today we are living under 
quite abnormal conditions; control has 
not yet been lifted from the milling and 
flour trades, and it is impossible to say 
when the trade will be free again. 

This week the government agents who 
distribute white imported flour to the 
jobbers, who sell to bakers were agree- 
ably surprised by getting their alloca- 
tion earlier, and were also pleased to 
find the quantity allowed was a little 
larger than the previous week. 

It is possible that the shortage was 
partly due to the overpowering needs of 
the devastated districts of France and 
Belgium, where the enemy had destroyed 
so many mills that flour and not wheat 
was urgently wanted, but also the un- 
timely asseverations of certain jobbers to 
the effect that they could not sell such 
poor, soft stuff as much of the flour now 
being allocated had proved to be, had 
something to do with it. 

Of late more spring wheat flour, ap- 
parently of American origin, has been 
seen here, and it is to be hoped that yet 
more will be shipped to London in the 
near future. Both Chinese and Japanese 
flours are getting scarce, but are not 
missed, as strength is what we need, espe- 
cially with the conspicuous lack of that 
quality in present home-made flour. 

There is no change in the position as 
regards the regulations in respect of eith- 
er country flour or the mixed grists in 
which imported wheat figures, in the of- 
ficial price for either home-milled or 
imported. 

OATMEAL 


The oatmeal market is not too well sup- 
plied with spot stuff, but early in the new 
year we hope to see more Scotch oatmeal. 
There is no alteration in prices, which re- 
main at £35 10s@£36 per ton for Mid- 
lothian, and at £34 10s for coarse Aber- 
deen, the medium and fine varieties re- 
maining at £34, respectively. There is no 
American oatmeal on spot; that is, in the 
wholesale trade. 

Rolled oats are comparatively scarce, 
Midlothian being held at £35 10s per ton, 
while there is a little Irish at £35 10s@ 
£36. Some American is also available at 
£32 12s. 

MILLFEED 

Millfeed is getting into better supply. 
The price of both middlings and bran has 
been raised from £13 to £14 10s per ton, 
and millers are said to be still supplying 
millfeed against what are known as “buy- 
ing certificates,” but it is believed that 
at an early date the market will be set 
free, as an equal balance between demand 
and available supply seems to have been 
reached, 

THE MONEY SITUATION 


For the greater part of the week, money 
has been in such plentiful supply as to 
far exceed the demand, and was freely 
offered at 21% per cent. For a day or 
two some active business was passing in 
war bonds, which caused a large turnover 
of cash, and borrowers had to pay 3 per 
cent and more for their loans, but the 


market is again easy, and accommodation 
for the day is now obtainable at 21% per 


cent, and in some cases for less. For 
seven-day loans 3@3% per cent is the 
general charge. 

A fairly good business has been passing 
in treasury bills, but in other kinds of 
paper there is very little doing. Three, 
four and six months’ bank bills are of- 
fered at 314@3 9-16 per cent, and trade 
bills at 4@4%,. The bank rate remains 
at 5 per cent. 


FRENCH IMPORTER DEAD 


Information was recently received of 
the death of the well-known French grain 
and flour importer, A. Favier, of Lille, 
France. Mr. Favier died Jan. 8, 1915, after 
a short illness, while the town of Lille 
was held by the Germans. His son was 
wounded in 1916, and was in hospital 
until July, 1918. Mr. Favier’s house was 
partly destroyed by shell-fire, and the 
Germans removed all the copper and 
metal fixtures therefrom. It is not known 
whether Mr. Favier’s business will be 
continued. 

IMPROVED BREAD 


Since the armistice was signed there 
has been a marked improvement in the 
bread of the United Kingdom. It is now 
almost normal in color, and is greatly 
appreciated by the public. Fancy pas- 
tries, cakes and buns are beginning to 
make their appearance in the shops of 
bakers and confectioners, whose shop win- 
dows are resuming their enticing appear- 
ance of pre-war days. 


BRITISH VERSUS IMPORTED FLOURS 


Last Friday an order was issued again 
reducing the percentage of the milling 
extraction of British wheat, this time to 
69 per cent. ‘he order has caused a 
great deal of comment in the trade, as 
no one can quite understand what can be 
the government’s object in making such 
a rapid decrease in the milling percent- 
age, as it would seem a larger proportion 
of the wheat berry than is necessary is 
now going into the offal. 

As a result of the various reductions 
in the extraction that have been recently 
made, British-milled flour is now of very 
fine quality, especially as far as its color 
is concerned, However, as it is made 
principally from English wheat and soft 
winter wheats, it is decidedly lacking in 
strength, but from the standpoint of color 
it is far ahead of the present grade of 
flour that is being imported from America. 

This high quality of British-milled 
flour is still being sold at the subsidized 
price of 44s 3d, whereas foreign flour, 
including American and Canadian, re- 
mains at 5ls 3d, a difference of 7s per 
280 Ibs. 

On the top of this the English miller 
delivers his flour for about 9d per sack 
cheaper than foreign flour can be deliv- 
ered, making a further discrimination 
against foreign flour. Naturally, bakers 
no longer want foreign flour, and the 
only demand that exists at present is 
from those bakers who want imported 
flour to mix with their stock of the old, 
dark-colored flour, which is lacking in 
strength. As soon as these stocks of old 
regulation flour are exhausted there will 
be no buyers of imported flour when they 
can get high-grade English flour for so 
much less money. 

There are many in the trade who be- 
lieve that it is a political move to stamp 
out the trade in foreign flour. Obvious- 
ly, the only remedy would be to advance 
the price of English flour and reduce 
that of imported flour. The authorities 
say that it is impossible to put up the 
price of English flour without putting up 
the price of bread, and at present show 
no inclination to put down the price of 
foreign flour, intimating there is no neces- 
sity for bakers to use foreign flour. Flour 


.for foreign flour. 


importers are, therefore, in a quandary, 
and are wondering what will become of 
their trade. 

If American and Canadian millers 
properly realize the seriousness of the sit- 
uation they should immediately bring 
pressure to bear, insisting that their flours 
which are sold for export should all be 
of high-grade quality. If something is 
not done to remedy the situation, the ex- 
ports of flour to the United Kingdom 
will dwindle to very small proportions. 

The opinion prevails that British mills 
wili not be able to supply the full re- 
quirements, and. therefore, if the present 
policy is continued, a shortage of flour 
will be experienced in the United King- 
dom. If this occurs, the time will come. 
when there will again be a forced demand 
In all probability it is 
only a matter of time before the author- 
ities will have to adjust the prices be- 
tween home-milled and foreign flours. 


IRISH MARKETS, DEC. 16 


The latest innovation is the revoking of 
the cake and pastry order, and the allow- 
ing of sugar and chocolate for the cover- 
ing of cakes and pastry. Added to this, 
the present quality of flour being turned 
out by the local millers and the removal of 
the restrictions as to buying white flour 
all forecast that the approaching Christ- 
mas week will have the appearance of 
pre-war times. 

There has been a disposition on the part 
of retailers who have dark, war-grade 
flour to get millers to take this back and 
give them the present make, but this the 
government will not allow, for although 
restrictions are being removed there is 
still a shortage in the country, and with 
the millers’ reduced output, owing to the 
stoppage of mixing in, they find difficulty 
in supplying the increased demand. 

The cry is still for more strong flours, 
which are difficult “to obtain, and even 
where available they are only permitted 
in small quantities. Next to hard spring 
wheat flours, Australians are eagerly 
sought after, being stronger and drier, 
owing to their age. 

Ireland has cause to grumble on this 
score, as it has not had its fair share of 
Australian flours, and has taken a very 
large proportion of Ameérican soft win- 
ters. In no place in the United Kingdom 
are soft American winters so much in 
favor as in Ireland, but as the home mill- 
ers’ principal trade is in soft flours in 
bigger proportion than in either England 
or Scotland, the large bakers have trouble 
in getting a strong enough sponging flour. 
Ireland, however, for years has been the 
pioneer and the greatest user of the finest 
American soft winters, and today these 
flours would sell there more freely and at 
better prices than any other. 

The standard bread in Ireland has had 
its chance the last two or three years, and 
it has been found wanting, and as one of 
the public journals put it during the 
week, “Irish people want white flour, and 
if it can be obtained in any part of the 
globe they will have it, and price does not 
enter into the calculations.” 

The Head Line Steamship Co., which 
has taken over the business of the Lord 
Line Steamship Co., will put on a boat 
about the middle of*January to sail from 
Baltimore to Belfast, and is now open to 
receive cargo. Importers are in good 
spirits, as they see in this the beginning 
of the end of their restrictions. They are 
writing to millers arranging for samples, 
and getting ready to be in the field with 
offers of flour as soon as rontenctane are 
withdrawn. 

The following are the prices of flour: 
government price to distributors for im- 
ported flour, 50s 9d, less 6d per sack dis- 
count; to bakers, 51s 3d ex-store, less 6d 


< 
per sack discount for cash in seven days, 
or one month net. 


OATMEAL 


Oatmeal is stiffer in price, both millers 
and merchants pursuing a firmer atti- 
tude, and the least that they would take 
this week was £35 per ton, and this prin- 
cipally for prompt delivery. 


MILLFEED 


Mill offals have been dull, and the sup- 
ply quite equal to the demand at the un- 
changed price of £13 per ton. Feeding- 
stuffs have been quite depressed, and a 
drug on the market. Millers are blocked 
up with cattle food, and Irish mills are 
prohibited from shipping feedingstuffs 
to either England or Scotland. Cakes 
are in more plentiful supply, and except 
very choice kinds of linseed, are not in 
any great demand. 





No Unemployment Crisis Feared 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Jan. 18.—“The De- 
partment of Labor does not look forward 
to any unemployment crisis,” declares 
the assistant secretary of labor, Louis F. 
Post. “There is no reason why either 
business men or wage-earners should be 
apprehensive with regard to commercial 
stagnation. The war has, on the whole, 
increased the purchasing power of the 
masses, and has created new markets. 
America must assist in the rebuilding of 
Europe, and avenues for foreign trade 
hitherto closed to us are now open. 

“Raw materials which were denied to 
private and non-essential industry during 
the war are now accessible to the manu- 
facturers of America through their re- 
lease by the War Industries Board. Cred- 
its which were similarly denied to private 
concerns because they were needed for 
government use have also been released by 
the Capital Issues Committee. There is 
no.reason for any one to be alarmed over 
the future. 

“We must remember, however, that we 

have large numbers of men under arms 
who must ‘be transferred to industry as 
rapidly as possible, and that this num- 
ber is many times larger than that which 
we have been accustomed to absorbing. 
Industries cannot be resumed overnight. 
Consequently, there will be for some 
months the necessity for providing some 
form of employment for our demobilized 
soldiers and war workers, pending the re- 
sumption of normal activities. 

“There are two ways in which this can 
be done. One is through the continuance 
of the manufacture of munitions and 
other supplies designed primarily for war 
purposes, which are now unnecessary by 
reason of the signing of the armistice. 
The department is opposed to this course. 
It is simply a waste of intelligence, en- 
ergy, and material. It is foolish to create 
work solely for the purpose of giving em- 
ployment to some one. 

“The alternative to this wasteful prac- 
tice is to stimulate work which is valuable 
for peace-time purposes. Many munici- 
palities throughout the country, and 
many states as well, have during the war 
either abandoned or suspended consider- 
able amounts of public improvements. 
The federal government itself has prac- 
tically abandoned its building programme 
for the last two years. 

“This accumulation of work should be 
undertaken at once as a means of provid- 
ing buffer employment to carry us beyond 
the transition period and take up such 
unemployment siack as may result, not 
so much from the inability of the indus- 
tries to eventually absorb demobilized sol- 
diers and war workers as to the oy. 
with which they will be required to 
sorb. them.” 

Ricnarp B. Wartrovus, 





Special Notices. 





The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers' responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller.: 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 








HELP WANTED 








2,500-BBL MILL IS IN NEED OF FIRST- 
class millwright; steady work the year 
round; good salary and bonus; this is an 
excellent opportunity for a competent man. 
Address 1912, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


SOUTHWESTERN MILL WITH 1,000 BBLS 
capacity, manufacturing high-grade hard 
wheat fiour, wishes correspondence with re- 
liable brokers for representation in central 
and southern states. Address 1897, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


YOUNG MAN, FAMILIAR WITH TRAFFIC 
and transit, having had experience as cor- 
respondent in mill office selling flour and 
feed, may secure position in large mill in 
Missouri-Illinois district. Address 1890, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 











LARGE SOUTHWESTERN MILL 


expanding its trade in Latin-Ameri- 
can markets desires services of ex- 
perienced Spanish stenographer and 
correspondent; splendid opening. Ad- 
dress 499, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





WANTED, BY LARGE NORTHWESTERN 
mill, high-class sales representative for 
city of Chicago, preferably with trade ac- 
quaintance; salary and commission basis; 
good opportunity for right man; all replies 
treated confidentially. Address 1888, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





MILL ACCOUNTANT WANTED 
1,000-bbl mill in Oklahoma has open- 
ing for first-class, experienced mill 
accountant capable of taking full 
charge; excellent salary and exception- 
al opportunity offered to the right man. 
Address 504, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





EXPERIENCED MILLER FOR 150-BBL 
durum mill; must be competent to take 
full charge and produce a first-class granu- 
lar or durum 100 per cent flour; give age, 
experience, references and salary expected, 
in first letter. Address 1830, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





LARGE AGGRESSIVE SOUTHWESTERN 


mill desires services of young man as as- 
sistant in sales department; opportunity to 
advance, as business expanding in all mar- 
kets; give experience, references, and salary 
expected in first letter. Address 500, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





WANTED, BY 3,000-BBL SPRING WHEAT 
mill, high-class brokerage representative 
for city of Chicago; good opportunity for 
one who is willing to confine his efforts to 
one northwestern mill. Address 1889, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





JOBBING DEPARTMENT MANAGER 
WANTED 
To take full charge of wholesale 
flour and feed division of a large 
milling concern in an Illinois city 
of 40,000 inhabitants; prefer 
young married man who under- 
stands distributive jobbing meth- 
ods to both city and country 
trade and who has had some ex- 
perience in handling salesmen; 
please state age, salary required, 
and give full information regard- 
ing experience. Address ‘Flour 


Manager,” care Northwestern 
Miller, 1114 Royal Insurance 


Building, Chicago, Ill. 





WE HAVE DESIRABLE TERRITORIES 
open in Michigan and Ohio and wish to 
engage the services of thoroughly experi- 
enced, capable salesmen with acquaintance 
in those territories; please give full infor- 
mation in first letter covering your qualifi- 
cations for the positions. Shane Bros. & 
Wilson Co., Minneapolis. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED AND AG- 
gressive head miller for 450-bbl Wisconsin 
wheat and rye mill; good town of 6,000 
population. Address 1811, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





SALESMEN WANTED ACQUAINT- 
ED WITH TRADE IN WEST VIR- 
GINIA, PENNSYLVANIA, MARY- 
LAND, DELAWARE, NEW JER- 
SEY AND NEW ENGLAND. 


Large southwestern milling 
concern opening for 
salesmen to take charge of 
territories in the states men- 
tioned ; good salaries and par- 
ticipating interest in the busi- 
ness given to right men; must 
know the trade and have ex- 
ceptional records; give full 
particulars in first letter. Ad- 
dress 501, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


has 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED MILLER, COM- 
petent to take charge of a modern equipped 
feeding and grinding mill, in California. 
Address, stating qualifications and refer- 
ences, 1857, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 





SALESMAN WANTED—YOUNG, ACTIVE, 
experienced flour salesman acquainted with 
trade in eastern Iowa and northern Illi- 
nois, to sell well established brands of flour; 
give age, experience, references and salary 
required in first letter. Address 1881, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—LARGE OHIO MILL MANU- 
facturing soft wheat and spring wheat 
flours, granulated meal, corn and wheat 


feeds, wants experienced live-wire salesman 
covering Maine, New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont; salary and commission. Address X, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—A WISCONSIN MILL, GRIND- 
ing both wheat and rye, capacity 125 bbls, 
would like the services of a first-class 
miller; must be capable and sober and un- 
derstand custom grinding; to such a man 
we offer a steady year round job; in first 
letter advise wages expected and state ex- 
perience. Address H. O., care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 


MILL OF LARGE CAPACITY IN ILLINOIS 
has an opening with excellent future for 
a young man as assistant to manager; ap- 
plicant should have had some experience 
and be able to assist in the purchase of 
grain and the selling of flour and feed; give 
references, experience, and state wages ex- 
pected. Address “Illinois Mill,’’ care North- 
western Miller, 1114 Royal Insurance Build- 
ing, Chicago, Ill. 





A LIEUTENANT RETURNED FROM 
France desires an office position with reli- 
able business house. Address R. C, 
Schmid, 521 Sixth Street S.E., Minneapolis. 


WANTED—A POSITION AS ASSISTANT 
manager or superintendent of good-sized 





mill; have had 25 years’ milling experi- 
ence; can give best references. Address 
634, care Northwestern Miller, St. Louis, 
Mo. 





AS SALES-MANAGER BY AGGRESSIVE, 
ambitious, young married man with suc- 
cessful record; have had considerable road 
selling experience; now employed as sales- 
manager, but desire to make a change. 
Address 1903, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





HEAD MILLER AND SUPERINTENDENT 
is open for engagement at once; wide ex- 
perience in hard and soft wheat milling, 
also corn cereal milling; best of references; 
want position in mill of 1,000 to 3,000 bbis 
capacity. Address 496, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


January 22, 1919 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





WANTED, EXPERIENCED MILL MAN TO 
rebuild mill recently burned; man with 
capital preferred; good location; excellent 
opportunity for right party; can have op- 
tion, if desired, of taking over entire propo- 
sition. If interested address H. F. Maurin, 
ae Elizabeth Milling Co., Elizabeth, 

nn, 











MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—120-BBL MILL AND ELE- 
vator of 6,000 bus capacity; new flour house 
and 75 h-p engine; located at Crosby, N. D. 
Address Standard Grain Co., Duluth, Minn, 





KANSAS WATER-POWER MILL FOR SALE 
—Up to date, running full time, 150-bbi 
capacity; in best of repair; well located. 
For description, etc., write ‘““Kansas,”’ care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








BOOKKEEPER AND OFFICE MAN DE- 
sires position; familiar with business in 
general, including transit milling; charge 
of office for number of years for Kansas 


mill and prefer that or adjoining state; 
reference from former employer. Address 
498, care Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo. 





MILL CHEMIST—EXPERIENCED FLOUR 
chemist with six months’ experience as an 
officer in the bakery branch of the United 
States army desires a position at once; 
university graduate in chemistry, with spe- 
cial training in flour chemistry; married. 
Address 1856, care Northwestern ° Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





AS SALES-MANAGER, BY YOUNG, AG- 
gressive, ambitious married man, with suc- 
cessful record, general knowledge milling 
and merchandising high-grade flour, good 
executive ability, large personal trade ac- 
quaintance, 10 years’ experience; Al refer- 
ences. Address 1866, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 

EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN DE- 
sires position with northwestern or south- 
western mill, in eastern Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey; can place satisfactory volume 
of business with jobbers and bakers; will 
consider nothing but first-class products; 
unquestionable references. Address 1861, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 








MILLING 
SUPERINTENDENT 
IS AVAILABLE 


Who can demonstrate by 
previous experience his abil- 
ity to handle men, and who 
has a very thorough knowl- 
edge of the milling business; 
conversant with the milling 
of hard and soft wheat, corn, 
rye and barley. Address 
1898, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER IN A GOOD MILL IN 


small town; Minnesota or Wisconsin pre- 
ferred; can make good flour and hold your 
trade; if you doubt my ability as a first- 
class all-round miller let me prove it by 
trial; I want good wages; prefer small 


country town with good farmer trade; any 
size mill. Address 1911, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 








CEREAL AND BAKING CHEMIST; JUST 
out of the service; eight years’ experience 
and the best of references; married. Ad- 
dress 1913, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





SALESMAN, SELLING FLOUR TO JOB- 
bers and bakers in New York state, 18 
years’ experience, desires position with 
good mill; well acquainted with trade; my 
age is 50 years; married. Address 1895, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND- 
ent; hard or soft wheat; a lifetime experi- 
ence with all kinds of machinery; can de- 





liver the goods as to quality, percentage 
and yield; references on request. Address 
1894, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 





OFFICER AWAITING DISCHARGE AND 
locating in New York, possessing success- 
ful record as sales-manager, with wide ex- 
perience, desires the accounts of a few good 
mills for foreign and domestic trade. Ad- 
dress 1908, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 

. 

AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTENDENT 
miller; have a position as head miller in 
good-sized mill in Ohio (desire change); 
age 46 years, married; can give good ref- 
erences from past and present employers. 
Address H. M., care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 








AS SALESMAN—I AM LOOKING FOR 
position with good Kansas mill for Penn- 
sylvania and West Virginia territory; can 
Place a good flour with the best baking 
and jobbing trade; salary and commission 


arrangement will be considered. Address 
1910, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 


GENTLEMAN WITH YEARS OF FLOUR 
experience and who has large and desir- 
able connections among wholesale grocers 
and flour jobbers enjoying family business 
in central, southern and eastern states; 
capable of taking charge of branch office 
and sales force; will be open for proposi- 


tion after March 1; prefer medium-sized 
mill where quality only is milled; refer- 
ences exchanged. Apply Box 1896, care 


Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—150 H-P ALLIS CORLISS EN- 
gine; 75 h-p high speed Chandler & Taylor 
engine; boiler feed pump and several power 
pumps; all in good condition; also six round 
— The Crystal Mills, Lake Crystal, 

inn, 





FOR SALE OR RENT 


Two grain elevators; one equipped 
with cleaning machinery; splendid 
shipping facilities, Frank C, 
Blodgett, 600 Flour Exchange, 
Minneapolis, Minn, 








First—Get Bulletin 250—or, Wire 


ZELNICK ER by ha uls 


or selling... 

Steam and Electric Power Plant Equip- 
Rails ment, Machinery, Tanks, Ete. 
What have you for sale? 











FOR GRINDING 


SCREENINGS CEREALS ETC. 








Spear Sample Leal or Hxnort we 
Envelopes partmis., o Paper 
Envelopes, Catalogue Envelopes a spe- 


cialty. Samples on application, 
Also General Printers. 








HEYWOOD MFG. OO., Minneapolis, Minn. 
STORAGE 


‘7 TRANSIT 


THE KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE CO. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 








for Grain Dealers 
© our Mills, Feed Mills 
Stationery Printing Plant 


Lithographing Newly Equipped 


Hahn & Harmon Co., Printers 
410-414 Fifth Ave. So. MINNEAPOLIS 


Printing an 











711 Main Street, Dallas, Texas 








ished by accurate gear cutting machinery. 
Designers and builders of water wheel harness. 


H.W. CALDWELL & SON CO. 2th stest=4 CHICAGO 


Fulton Building, Hudson Terminal, No. 50 Church Street, New York 


Mortise Wheels, 
Spur, Bevel 
and Miter 


Castings of semi-steel by 
our improved method 
of machine molding, 
thus insuring uniform 
tooth spacing, true rims 
and smooth running 
with high efficiency. 
Teeth of both mortise 
wheel and pinion fin- 











